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Preface to the Second Edition 


The second edition differs from the first edition in two major 
respects. First, much material has been added in Chapter I, and 
throughout the book, about the uses of occupational information, 
partieularly by counselors. Secondly, the book has been brought 
up to date regarding recently prepared information, such as the 
revised Dictionary of Occupational Titles, career ladders in the 
Armed Services, new critieal occupations and activities, and em- 
ployment and training opportunities. 

Special sections have been added, which include a list of sources 
of occupational information, a completed job analysis report to 
illustrate format and style, the 1950 Census Classification of Oc- 
cupations and Industries, and the New York system for filing 
occupational information materials. 

Other additions to the book include the North-Hatt scale of 
prestige ratings of occupations based on a nation-wide sample, 
additional methods for making community surveys and follow-up 
Studies, new data on jobs for the handicapped, and added units 
regarding the significance of occupational information—inter- 
nationally, nationally, and locally. 

As in the first edition, the text emphasizes that the professional 
user of occupational information must receive sound training not 
only in what occupational information is, but likewise in how it 
is developed. Most prospective users will not attempt to become 
proficient in developing occupational information, but if they are 
acquainted with the methods and have tried some of them, they 
Should be better judges of the quality of the finished product and 
being more fully prepared to apply information in counseling, 
placement, and other personnel functions. 

The book is arranged so that students can profit by field visits 
for observing jobs and noting the physical and social environ- 
ments in which jobs occur. Students can also visit schools, coun- 
Seling centers, employment offices, and armed services recruiting 
Offices to observe where occupational information is used or not 
used. It is believed that prospective counselors and other person- 
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nel workers should know what goes on in industry and at other 
counseling and placement agencies in addition to the particular 
locale where they plan to work. 

The author is most grateful to his colleagues and students who 
have made numerous suggestions for revising the book and to the 
many persons in education, industry, and government and com- 
munity agencies who have so generously supplied information for 
the second edition. 

The author is particularly grateful to Mrs. F. C. Dockeray for 
her aid in preparing the manuscript. 


CARROLL L. SHARTLE 
Columbus, Ohio 


Preface to the First Edition 


Occupational information has had an extensive growth during 
the past ten years and promises to be of even greater importance 
during the next decade, when the many occupational problems 
following the war must be solved. 

This book was written to meet the apparent need for an intro- 
duetion to the development of occupational information and a 
description of the uses of such information in problems in indus- 
try, government, education, and community agencies. It is felt 
that the individual who develops or uses such information should 
have a background of certain techniques and should be ac- 
quainted with their uses not only in his particular specialty but 
also in related fields. Knowing the limitations as well as the ad- 
vantages of occupational information is likewise useful. 

The author has attempted to utilize as many examples as pos- 
sible to illustrate various types of occupational information and 
their uses. He has also taken the liberty of injecting into the book 
some of his own experiences in studying occupations and in ap- 
plying the results of such studies. 

The author is indebted to many who have aided him in the 
Writing of this book. First of all are the more than 20,000 estab- 
lishments and over 100,000 workers who coóperated with the 
author and his colleagues in developing occupational information 
and in devising various methods for its preparation and use. 

Professor Dale Yoder and Professor Donald G. Paterson of the 
University of Minnesota; Mr. Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Radio Cor- 
poration of America; and Professor Harold E. Burtt, Ohio State 
University read the entire manuscript and made many pertinent 
Suggestions. 

Mr. Carl Heinz, Mr. Leon Lewis, Dr. Beatrice Dvorak, Miss 
Evelyn Stager, and Mr. William Nickols, Division of Оссира- 
tional Analysis, United States Employment Service; Dr. Walter 
V. Bingham, Capt. Clyde H. Coombs, and Capt. F. W. MeCurdy, 
Adjutant General's Office, War Department; Mr. John B. Par- 
rish, Bureau of Labor Statistics; Professor James C. Yocum and 
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Professor Sam Arnold, Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State 
University; and Mr. Philip M. Hauser, Bureau of the Census, 
offered helpful criticisms of parts of the manuscript and have 
supplied information for it. 

Useful information for the book was supplied by Mr. Forrest 
H. Kirkpatrick, Radio Corporation of America; Dr. Orlo Crissey, 
A. C. Spark Plug Division, General Motors Corporation; Dr. 
Robert Hoppock, Oceupational Index; Mr. Earl F. Hall and Mr. 
John R. Yale, Science Research Associates; Mr. H. V. Stirling 
and Dr. Ira D. Scott, U. 8. Veterans Administration; Dr. Willis 
E. Dugan, American Red Cross; Col. George R. Evans and Major 
Howard E. Page, War Department; Lt. Comdr. George C. Mann, 
Lt. Steuart H. Britt, and Mr. Bert Hanman, Navy Department; 
Mr. Nicholas Martucci, National Union Radio Corporation; Mr. 
Vern Banta and Mr. O. D. Hollenbeek, Veterans Employment 
Service, United States Employment Service; Mr. Eugene Vino- 
gradoff, Reports and Analysis Division, United States Employ- 
ment Service; Mr. H. F. Hinriehs, Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Mr. Harry Jager and Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, U. S. Office of 
Education; Dr. Vern К. Harvey, U. 5. Civil Service Commission ; 
Mr. Leon E. Truesdale, Bureau of the Census; Mr. Arthur Wel- 
lington and Mr. Don O'Donnell, United States Employment 
Service for Ohio; and Professor Harold A. Edgerton, Ohio State 
University. 

The author is indebted to Mrs. Martha Bidwell for arranging 
and typing the manuscript and to Miss Elsie Morrison for steno- 
graphic and typing assistance. He is also grateful to Miss Helen 
І. Edmondson and staff, College of Education Library, Ohio 
State University, for the most efficient library service he has seen 
anywhere in the country. 

The reader must not consider any of the above-named individ- 


uals responsible in any way for any of the shortcomings of the 
book. 


CARROLL І. SHARTLE 
Columbus, Ohio 
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CHAPTER І 
Needs and Uses 


Millions of decisions that involve occupational information 
are made each day. Sometimes the information is meager or noth- 
ing more than hearsay, while other occupational information has 
been carefully compiled and is authentic in every respect. 

Whether the occupational information is accurate or not, how- 
ever, its use may affect the personnel policies of an entire organi- 
zation and it may change the wage structure of а plant or an 
entire industry. It may determine whether a man or woman en- 
ters the armed forces or whether one is released from the service 
for civilian work. It may affect the life career of one person or 
change the curriculum of a large school system. 

Occupational information may be the important evidence that 
causes the migration of а thousand workers, or that sends thou- 
sands of persons back to school. Conversely, it may influence 
thousands of students to leave school and accept jobs. Occupa- 
tional information as a counseling tool is important evidence in 
educational planning, choice of courses, and placement. It is es- 
sential for rehabilitation in cases of disease, injury, or other dis- 
Ability, both in civilian and in military life. 


What Occupational Information Is 


Occupational information as used in this volume includes accu- 
rate and usable information about jobs and occupations. It also 
includes information about industries, processes, and training fa- 
cilities to the extent that such information is related to jobs. 
Oceupational information also includes pertinent and usable facts 
about occupational trends and the supply and demand of labor. 
Oceupational information does not include the study of the abili- 
ties, aptitudes, and other characteristics of individual workers, 
job seekers or students. It is used as a tool, however, in evaluating 
ап individual's eapabilities in terms of the work he has per- 
formed. Occupational information is, of course, the principal tool 
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in exploring with an individual the jobs, oceupations, families 
of occupations, industries, and relative opportunities that may 
be ahead for him if he makes certain vocational choices. 

There has been a great deal written concerning the evaluation 
of vocational aptitudes, abilities, and other human traits, but 
unless the user of these techniques has at hand the pertinent in- 
formation about the occupations and jobs concerned, he is per- 
forming his tasks with only one phase of the information. АП too 
frequently the expert in testing or vocational counseling is lack- 
ing in his knowledge of occupations and industries. He may have 
some knowledge of the common professions and skilled trades, 


but beyond that the thousands of occupations are unknown to 
him. 


Increased Use by Industry 


In recent years business and industry have greatly expanded 
their development and use of occupational information. Problems 
of job evaluation have been intensified considerably. Hundreds 
of job analysts have been added to the pay rolls of industry. 
Unions likewise have employed job analysts in order that their 
negotiations with employers may be fortified by occupational in; 
formation. 

Industry developed less, however, during World War II in the 
use of occupational information for employee selection. Much 
selection machinery was abandoned because of the scarcity of 
labor. As а consequence thousands of workers were misplaced in 
jobs. Higher labor turnover, less job satisfaction, and poorer pro- 
duetivity was the result. Industry did, however, make consider- 
able use of occupational information in justifying occupational 
deferments from military service. Occupational information was 
important in the preparation of thousands of replacement sched- 
ules and manning tables as 4n aid to a more orderly withdrawal 
of men to the armed services. There was some development in 
job аан to simplify jobs and to reduce hiring require- 
ments. 


In the conversion and post-war period industry was required 
to intensify its use of occu 


selection, in determining lay. 
new jobs with a minimum 


pational information in employee 
-offs, and in transferring workers to 
loss of skill. The re-absorption of 
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veterans required extensive use of information about military 
ренин ено as well as jobs. 

Industry in an unsettled world must be quick to convert to new 
produets and services. There is also the problem of technological 
change whereby the content of jobs must reflect new processes, 
new machines, and new products and services. 

Tests, interviewing procedures, and merit ratings require for 
their use a background of occupational information. Skills, abili- 
ties, and aptitudes are of necessity assessed in terms of the con- 
tent of jobs to which they apply. 

In employee selection it is necessary to impart accurate occu- 
pational information to the job seeker so that he will know in 
advance what is involved in the job and its surroundings. Such 
information avoids later misunderstandings. Furthermore, the 
worker is entitled to know the facts about any job before he takes 
it. 

Industrial training has occupational information as its founda- 
tion. A training program which does not reflect accurately the 
content of the job is soon revised or abolished. Industry is largely 
competitive and must be efficient to survive. Training programs, 
аз well as other personnel activities, must realistically fit the jobs 
to which they apply. 

Collective bargaining agreements contain much occupational 
information. Many contain provisions requiring accurate up-to- 
date descriptions of jobs by the employer. For example, the agree- 
ment between the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company and the 
Youngstown Products Company and the United Steelworkers of 
America contains the following statement: 


The job description and classification for each job as agreed upon 
- shall continue in effect unless (1) Management changes the job 
content (requirements of the job as to the training, skill, responsibility, 
effort and working conditions) to the extent of one full job class or 
More; (2) the job is terminated or not occupied during a period of one 
year; or (3) the description and classification is changed in accordance 
With mutual agreement of officially designated representatives of the 
Company and the Union. 


In recent years many universities have given increased atten- 
tion to courses in personnel and industrial relations. This greater 
emphasis on professional personnel work has resulted in greater 
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demands in industry for improved techniques, including methods 
of obtaining and using occupational information. 


Importance to Civilian Government 


Since 1932 the government has become more and more con- 
cerned with the occupational adjustment of its citizens. During 
the depression, for example, the Works Projects Administration 
provided jobs for several million unemployed citizens over a 
period of several years. Work projects were authorized which 
were designed to establish jobs with duties which could be per- 
formed by persons seeking such work. The National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the Civilian Conservation Corps provided work 
for young persons. Projects in both the National Youth Adminis- 
tration and the Works Projects Administration involved the ex- 
tensive development of occupational information in various parts 
of the country. 

In 1933 the United States Employment Services was re-estab- 
lished as a nation wide system of free publie employment offices. 
The need for occupational information by this agency was 
quickly realized, and in 1934 the Occupational Research Program 
was established to gather and publish such information for use in 
the 1500 local offices. A little later the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
established an occupational outlook service to examine оссира- 
tional trends and to publish the findings. 

During the defense and World War II periods the work of the 
United States Employment Service was greatly expanded. Dur- 
ing the war, however, the United States Employment Service 
abandoned to a large extent its use of occupational information 
in classifying job seekers and in referring them to jobs. This was 
caused by a shortage of trained personnel in local offices and by 
the general shortage of manpower that led employers to hire al- 
most anyone who applied for work. 

The United States Employment Serviee developed and used 
widely information concerning the supply and demand of labor, 
and it was this type of occupational information that received 
extensive practical use in the allocation of war contracts to com- 
munities on the basis of availability of manpower. When World 
War II ended, such information found new uses in the counseling 
of returned veterans and displaced war workers. 
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Vocational training for war jobs became a direct concern of the 
Federal Government; and the whole program of Selective Service 
—and especially problems of deferment for occupational reasons 
— brought into play good and poor occupational information. In 
the years following, the role of both federal and state govern- 
ments in the re-employment and re-training of civilians and 
veterans and in the vocational readjustment of the handicapped 
was huge. Thousands of vocational counselors and interviewers, 
trained and untrained, made decisions which affected the future 
lives of millions. 

The Veterans Administration became a vast vocational advise- 
ment agency, particularly for veterans with disabilities. Occupa- 
tional information from the start was an integral part of the 
process. 

One must not overlook the vast use of occupational informa- 
tion by the machinery of government administration at the 
national, state, and local levels. The descriptions and classifica- 
tions of jobs, the preparation of merit examinations, the develop- 
ment of job training programs, and other personnel activities all 
require occupational information. Many provisions are written 
into regulations and laws (for example, the grades and pay rates 
of jobs in the Federal Government). 

As in industry, there has been an increase in professional per- 
sonnel work in government which calls for improved personnel 
procedures. 


International Use 


The international aspects of occupational information have 
been given considerable attention by the governments of the 
World. Problems of occupational and industrial classifications are 
of particular interest in order that census data and other оссира- 
tional materials may be more easily understood and interpreted. 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO) has given attention to such problems. 

The International Labor Organization has emphasized voca- 
tional guidance and occupational classification, and has adopted 
recommendations which point out the use of occupational infor- 
mation.’ The organization is composed of fifty-nine nation mem- 
а E 


М Е Harry A. Jager, “International Labor Organization Recommendation on Voca- 
tional Guidance,” Occupations, 1949, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, pp. 85-91. 
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bers. At its annual conference an employee representative and a 
labor representative of each government, as well as two official 
governmental representatives, are participants. Thus, problems of 
vocational significance receive much more than diplomatie atten- 
tion. 


Fig. 1. Committee members on vocational guidance from the United States, Australia, 


and the United Kingdom at the Internati 
‹ IL Я 
А. Jager, Office of Education, Federal Set) a оси 


кыы, the International Labor Office sponsored a meeting at 
эзе real at which the drafting of the International Standard 
lassification of Occupations was initiated. 


Use of Occupational Information by the Military 


In World War II there was a vast improvement in the develop- 
m = use of occupational information by the armed forces. In 
^ и with the aid of job analysts from the United 
aec ся oyment Service, inaugurated a job analysis program 
in ed men's jobs. This was later followed by a study of jobs 
с е дея by the Army alone. Later the Navy inaugu- 
E Job analysis program to bring up to date its oceupational 

ormation. АП of the armed forces made considerable use of the 
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Dictionary of Occupational Titles and other information about 
civilian jobs so that civilian skills of all men and women who 
entered the armed forces could be better evaluated. The armed 
services also made extensive use of tables of related occupations 
showing similiarities between civilian pursuits and military spe- 
cialties as an aid to the assignment of personnel. Although many 
examples have been brought to light to illustrate inaccuracy and 
deficiency in classification and assignment by the military, it 
should be remembered that such a task was a gigantie one, and 
that on the whole it was a remarkable achievement in spite of the 
fact that it could have been better. 

Аз men and women were discharged from the armed services, 
Occupational information was used again to provide such advice 
аз the members of the armed services requested. Often such infor- 
mation was given as a matter of standard practice. One report 
indieated that more than half of the men discharged had ques- 
tions or problems dealing with post-war vocations.? The Army, 
the Navy, and the Marines obtained considerable published осси- 
pational information and used it as required in the separation 
interview. The published material available was, however, very 
Meager compared to the need that existed. As the volume of 
discharges increased, the trained counselors were overloaded and 
much of the vocational counseling was either hurriedly done or 
omitted. 

When World War II ended, many observers believed that the 
armed services would drop their oceupational research work, as 
they had after World War I. Actually, however, the Army, Navy, 
апа Air Force reexamined and intensified their work in studying 
Jobs. Improved personnel administration pointed to a need for 
career fields whereby the members of the services could be pro- 
moted to higher-level jobs in a more systematic fashion. It also 
became evident that the total manpower requirements of the 
military could be better expressed if there was a job classification 
System common to all three services. The practical importance of 
occupational information in the Department of Defense has been 
realized to the extent that its program of studying jobs and ap- 
plying occupational information is the largest in the world. 


пе 


2 Col. George В. Evans, "The Army Separation Classification and Vocational 
Counseling Program," Occupations, November, 1944, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, pp. 69-74. 
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Developments in Education 


The schools and colleges of the country have a great need for 
occupational information in individual and group educational 
and vocational counseling and in planning and establishing new 
and revised courses of study. The schools are often criticized by 
industry and business for not relating educational programs to 
the actual requirements of jobs. Students are also frequently 
critical of educational programs in the light of the actual needs 
that graduates and others who leave school encounter in trying to 
secure and hold a job. Realistie information about the jobs and 
industries in à community can contribute much to educational 
planning. Similarly, an analysis of the longer range occupational 
and industrial trends ean yield information important to the 
development of new courses and the revision of old ones. 

Cooperative programs have been developed in many communi- 
ties. Of particular significance have been the relationships be- 
tween the secondary schools and the publie employment offices 
which received impetus in 1950, when an agreement for coopera- 
tion was worked out between State Supervisors of Occupational 
Information and Guidance and the National Conference of State 
Supervisors of Employment Counseling. In Ohio, for example, 


this agreement was reflected in a statement? which, as applied 
to the local level, is as follows: 


LOCAL LEVEL 


Secondary Schools Local Ohio State Employment 


Service Offices 


1. Organization and administra- 1. Placement of school leavers. 


Чоп of an adequate guidance 
program 
а. Knowledge of community 


n а. Collection and dissemination 
occupational pattern and oc- 


8 of information on occupa- 
" cupational trends. tions and trends. 
- Knowledge of community b. Registration, counseling, 
resources. 


testing and referral. 


€. Knowledge of educational €. Job development. 


and vocational status of 
School leavers. 


з 
Courtesy John G. Odgers, Supervisor of Guidance Services, State of Ohio. 
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Secondary Schools Local Ohio State Employment 

е Service Offices 
d. Adequate occupational in- d. Cooperation in the develop- 
formation in usable form. ment of a coordinated com- 


munity program. 
€. Adequate individual analy- Determination and projec- 
sis tools and techniques. tion of need for special 
vocational training in line 
with community industrial 
development (e.g. new in- 
dustry, expansion or rapid 
trends). 

f. Provision ‘for individual 

counseling. 

g. Integration of the guidance 
program into the total school 
program (including curricu- 
lum planning and adniinis- 
tration). 

. Cooperation in the devel- 
opment of a coordinated 
community program. 


о 


5 


Occupational information in secondary schools has had con- 
siderable growth during recent years.! Most larger schools and 
many smaller schools have originated programs for developing, 
filing, and using occupational information. The U. S. Office of 
Education, a public agency, established its Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service with affiliated programs in the 
States, and has greatly stimulated the development and use of 
occupational information. 

The colleges have been less conspicuous in their development 
Of occupational information for use by their students. Both 
Secondary schools and colleges are generally still inadequate in 
Supplying occupational information to students—particularly in- 
formation that reflects the nature of job opportunities in the 
communities in which their graduates seek employment. 


Applications in Guidance 


Much has been written concerning the use of occupational 
Information in school guidance programs. Specifie applications 


—— 
“For an account of early occupational literature see John M. Brewer, History of 
Vocational Guidance, pp. 17-41. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
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will be pointed out in succeeding chapters as various types of 

occupational information are discussed. The reader whose interest 

is primarily in guidance, however, may wish to review the uses 
before proceeding with a study of occupational materials. 

Some of the best outlines for the uses of occupational informa- 
tion in guidance have been published in the handbooks which 
have been developed by the state supervisors of guidance and 
oceupational information. The handbook prepared by C. А. 
Michelman, of the Board of Vocational Education of Illinois, is 
an example in point. Other examples include the Handbook for 
the State of Utah prepared by Fred M. Fowler and the Handbook 
for the State of New Hampshire. 

The Illinois Handbook outlines fifteen methods for disseminat- 
ing occupational information that are directly a part of the guid- 
ance program or are complementary to іі? The methods are as 
follows: 

1. Counselors, in working directly with individuals or small infor- 
mal groups, ean aid pupils in interpreting certain needed infor- 
mation or in locating and using available sources. 

. Displays, charts, bulletin boards, and news items may be used 
in directing the attention of pupils to informational materials. 
These may be exhibited in hallways, library, classrooms, coun- 
selor's office, or other locations, and may be prepared by counsel- 
ors, librarians, teachers, and pupils. 

. Pupils should be encouraged to do free reading. 

. Special semester or year courses may be taught in the tenth, 
eleventh, or twelfth grade. Experience seems to indicate that the 
most effective courses deal not only with facts about jobs, but 
also with such other factors as occupational adjustment, em- 
ployee relations, application procedures, self-appraisal, personal 
and social adjustment, and training opportunities. 

. Extensive units on occupational information may be placed in 
courses commonly required of all pupils. In general, most units 
of this type seem to be offered in ninth grade orientation courses 
and in eleventh and twelfth grade English or social studies 
courses. 

- Time may be provided, through periods regularly scheduled or 
set aside as needed, for use in bringing occupational information 


to the attention of pupils. This group activity may be handled by 
counselors or by well qualified teachers. 


Emphasis may be placed in all courses on their occupational 


оо 


7. 


* Handbook for Providing Guidance Services, Seri i 
т Рі з, Series A, Bulletin No. 107, June 
1949. State of Illinois, Board of Vocational Education, Springfield, bp. 55-57. 
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significance and a definite amount ої time, perhaps in organized 
units, should be devoted to providing information concerning the 
related occupations. Such practices may serve to motivate other 
educational activities. 


8. Special projects involving such activities as research techniques, 


term papers, themes, interviews, surveys, debates, and the like, 
may be centered around informational materials pertinent to 
occupations. 


9. Exploratory courses in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades may 


Fig. 2, 


10 


A student discusses occupational objective with counselor. Photo courtesy Walter 
J. Greenleaf, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 


be used to advantage in presenting not only experiences in regard 
to more advanced courses but also a broad overview of the nature 
of occupations related to the educational areas covered in the 
exploratory work. Such work is being very effectively done in 
many instances in the areas of business, and trade and industrial 
education. 

Properly planned and supervised work experience can be utilized 
to give pupils firsthand information concerning beginning jobs, 
work conditions, and occupational environment. This should not, 
however, be confused with vocational courses designed to train 
the pupil in a certain vocational competency. The major objec- 
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tive of work experience programs is to learn about jobs rather 
than become adept in the specific techniques and competencies 
involved. 
| 11. Field trips may be conducted to give pupils an opportunity to 
А observe workers actually on ће job and to learn about working 
conditions. е 

12. Interviews may be arranged for pupils to discuss with workers 
and other qualified persons the nature of occupations. 

13. Special clubs and other groups may devote part of their activities 
to the study of occupations. Some schools conduct very success- 
ful eareers clubs. Other clubs, not organized directly to learn 
about occupations, may devote some time to such activities. 

14. Special assemblies and other group activities may be used to 
provide occupational information by utilizing speakers, movies, 
debates, skits, and the like. 

15. Career days or modifications thereof may be organized to utilize 
the services of persons outside of the school in bringing infor- 
mation to pupils. These are advantageous in arousing community 
interest and providing contacts with workers outside of the 
school, but extreme caution should be observed to assure that 
pupils do not get distorted impressions, and that it is not assumed 
that all of the needs can be supplied by such methods. 


| In the State of New Jersey surveys of schools have been made 
since 1931 regarding the methods of presenting occupational 
information. Сап ее? results are reported in Figures З and 4. 
It is noted that 95 per cent of the four-year high schools reported 
in 1947 that they disseminated occupational information; in 1931 
only 64 per cent had provided such information. The use of 
movies was the method most frequently reported in 1947 both 
by four-year high schools and by junior high schools. It must be 
remembered, however, that these are numbers of schools and not 
numbers of times the methods were applied. More than half of 
the junior high schools in the study evaluated their dissemination 
of occupational information as inadequate. Forty-three per cent 
of the high schools reported inadequate programs. On a nation- 
e basis the results would probably have been even less opti- 

istic. 


" Rex B. Cunliffe, The Guidan 


се Р 7 В A 
New Jersey. New Brunswick, N. rogram in the Public Secondary Schools in 


J.: Rutgers University Press, 1950, pp. 16-20. 
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Group methods 


Ross? made a survey of the opinion of teachers in Iowa and 
found that over 90 per cent recognized the importance of осспра- 


Dissemination of occupational information 


Speakers from outside 


Visits to industry 


Movies 


Subject matter courses 


Courses in Occupations 


115 schools 
123 schools 
132 schools 
130 schools 


Fig, 3. Percentages of New Jersey four-year high schools reporting practices related to 
methods of jdn occupational information in 1931, 1936, 1941, and 1947. 


tional information. More than 80 per cent preferred to give occu- 
ational information as a part of subject matter, rather than in а 


ronald G. Ross, “Occupational Information in Schools,” Occupations, March 
1949, Vol. XXVII, No. 6, pp. 397-398. 
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separate course or by setting aside homeroom time for it. Sixty 
per cent of the teachers felt they had insufficient training to 
present occupational information effectively. In a study in Ne- 


% 25 50 75 


Dissemination of occupational information 


Visits to industry 


Movies 


Courses in occupations 


Speakers from outside 


Subject matter courses 


1931 [— аа schools 
1936 ЗЛЕ 51 schools 
ы Сылы» б 


1947 64 schools 


Fig. 4. Percentages of New Jersey junior high schools reporting practices related to 
methods of presenting occupational information in 1931, 1936, 1941, and 1947. 


braska, Bedell and Nelson? reported that 87 per cent of high school 


educators felt that occupational information should be a required 
part of the high school curriculum. 


"Ralph Bedell and Willi 
Occupational Information i 
the Midwestern Psychologi 


am Н. Nelson, “Educators” Opinions on the Use а 
n Rural High Schools," paper read at 1950 meeting о 
cal Association, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Hoppock,? who prefers the term "group guidance" to “group in- 
struction,” proposes that the counselor be the group leader. He 
describes a number of group projects, including visits by students 
to alumni and to plants, and he suggests that they survey jobs, 
make studies of individual occupations, and participate in group 
conferences on vocational problems likely to confront students. 

The group methods are frequently criticized. Teachers often 
have little background in occupational information. АП too fre- 
quently a teacher who has practically no knowledge of occupa- 
tions is called upon to teach a course in it. It is no wonder that 
many such courses have been of little value or of little interest to 
the pupils. 

Special events, such as career days, bring in speakers who may 
have biased points of view. If students are to learn about the 
World of work, however, they must find it through experience. 
The competence of the teachers and group leaders is of vital im- 
Portance. There must also be an overview of the entire school 
Program in order that occupational information receive the 
Proper emphasis in relation to total subject matter content. 
Schools which have the services of a trained counselor are at a 
great advantage. The counselor can assist teachers and adminis- 
trators, as well as perform his other duties in dealing directly 
With students, 

Hartley reported a survey of 424 counselors in New York 
State, in which 76 per cent stated that they performed such activi- 
ties in vocational guidance as supervising or teaching units on 
Occupations, counseling on occupational choice, or helping pupils 
find jobs. 


Individual counseling 


The role of occupational information as a part of the counsel- 
Mg process is an important one. Even in counseling on educa- 
tional or social problems the matter of vocational choice is often 
Involveg, Occupational information may be imparted by the 
Counselor in face-to-face situations, or the student may be given 
ECL TN 


" Robert Hoppock, Group Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


Inc, 1949 
3 , pp. 1-133. z 
* David Hartley, Guidance in New York State. Albany, N. Y.: The State Edu- 


cation Department, 1950. 
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suggestions for reading about jobs, visiting employers, visiting 
the publie employment office, seeking information about training 
facilities, or discussing jobs with parents or teachers. The counse- 
lor's appraisal of the individual who is making а vocational choice 
must be in terms of the vocational alternatives. Thus, concepts, 
understandings, and knowledge of the fields of work are essential. 

'The degree of specificity in vocational planning is similarly 
important. In one situation it may seem best to view vocational 
plans in terms of specific occupations with rather specific worker 
requirements in mind. In another situation the wise thing may 
be to look at very broad alternatives or work fields with the pupil 
or student. One cannot lay down a procedural order to follow; 
competent vocational counseling is an art as well as а process 
Which is based on such facts as are known about jobs and indi- 
viduals. 

Bamber" of the Red Cross Vocational Service, St. Louis, has 
emphasized the use of carefully selected reading for the counselee 


to secure information on various occupations and training oppor- 


tunities. The counselor may select reading material designed to 
discourage tentative vocat 


ional objectives which are unrealistic 
or to strengthen more realistic choices. 


The question is often raised concerning when occupational 
information should be introduced into the counseling process. 
Little has been written about this specific but important problem. 
At the Counseling Center of the University of California (Berke- 
ley) a study"? was made and it was concluded that: 


time for the introduction of occupational 
materials. Rather, it is a matter of determining the point at which the 
his own assets and liabilities and their ap- 
cations. When he is ready to think in terms 
ea of learning more about occupational re- 
, ete., will be acceptable. 
The conclusion reported above soun 
sary that other studies be 


particularly at other than 


ds plausible, but it is neces- 


made to explore the problem further, 
the college level, 


? Louis Bamber, Point the Way—Nine Steps i а і is Chapter, 
American Red Cross, 1951, pp. 32-33. P8 Counseling, Bs ташаб “а 
Barbara A. Kirk and Marjorie Б. Michels, *A Study of Counselee Reading of 
Occupational Materials,” Occupations, April 1950, Мої. XXVIII, pp. 446-450. 
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Stiles? had University of Michigan freshmen report on their 
Work experience when they were high school students. Eighty- 
nine per cent of the respondents definitely favored having super- 
vised work experience made available to high school students. 
The work experience reported by these students was in most cases 
not related to school programs. 

The relative value of work experience and the study of pub- 
lished occupational materials has been little explored. However, 
Speer and Jasker'* reported a study of adults on this issue. They 
concluded that direct experience with job possibilities, such as 
part-time and summer employment, gives the student a more 
realistie understanding of jobs and of himself than does pub- 
lished information alone, but that the best vocational choices 
арреаг to be made when work experience is combined with occu- 
pational information guided and directed by а competent counse- 
lor. 

Stone? made an evaluative study of vocational orientation 
Courses at the General College, University of Minnesota. He be- 
lieves that such courses appear to “down grade the aspirations of 
Students to more realistic levels" and that “the vocational orien- 
tation course supplemented by counseling was much more effec- 
tive in causing students with poor choices to change them than 


Was counseling alone." 


Counselor competencies 


The competence of school counselors in occupational informa- 
tion is of such importance that a study was made by a committee 
of the State Supervisors of Guidance. The competencies include 
the following, which are reproduced in brief summary from the 


Терогіїо of the committee: 


iE 
* Ralph Е. Stiles, “High School Graduates’ Work Experience," Occupations, 
1951, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, pp. 360-361. | ; 
George 8. Speer and Leslie Jasker, "The Influence of Occupational Information 
us Occupational Goals," Occupations, 1949, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, pp. 15-17. М 
°С. Harold Stone, *Are Vocational Courses Worth Their Salt?" Educational 
юш Psychological Measurement, Summer, 1948, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 161-181. 
Mi Counselor Competencies in Occupational Information, Committee Report 
Mise, 3314-3/March 1949, from the proceedings of Eighth National Conference of 
State Supervisors of Guidance Services and Counselor Trainers. Washington, D. C.: 


Federa] Security Agency, Office of Education. 
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I. Competencies in the Classification of the World of Work 
1. To understand systems of classification of jobs. 
2. To have a working knowledge of major classification systems. 
II. Competencies in the Description of the World of Work T 
1. To know the characteristics and contents of job descriptions. 
2. То know and to use sources ої job descriptions. - 
III. Competencies in Occupational Variations as a Result of Socio- 

Economie Changes А . 

1. To be able to understand socio-economic and technological 
changes as they affect hours and wages, working conditions, 
required personal and physical characteristics of the worker, 
required formal training and work experience, interrelatedness 
of jobs, the interdependence of jobs, and employment trends. 

2. To be familiar with and have a knowledge of general sources 
of information regarding the above problem area. 

IV. Competencies in Training and Placement Facilities 

1. To know sources of materials on training opportunities. . 

2. То know the specialized services provided by various agencies 
Which have a relationship to training and indirectly to place- 
ment. 

3. To know procedures and techniques for determining local em- 
ployment opportunities. 

4. To know the regularly organized placement and employment 
Services. о 

V. Competencies in Collection, Evaluation, Abstracting and Filing 

ої Occupational Information Materials . 

1. To know how to collect occupational information materials 
from national, State, and local sources. 


2. То be able to evaluate all occupational information materials 
$0 collected. 


3. То be able to abstr 


act oceupational information materials. 
4. To know how to fil 


€ occupational information materials. 
VI. Competencies in Use of Occupational Information 


1. To be able to use occupational information with individuals as 
a part of the counseling interview. 


2. To be able to use and assist others in using occupational in- 
formation with groups of students. 


Information for individual pupils 


The occupation information 


materials and services which should 
be available for individual pu 


pils have been listed ina publica- 
tion for the U. S. Office of Education. The items, which are in 
the form of a check list, are on the following page. 


ен 

* “Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools,” Committee 
Report Misc. 3317, to Eighth National Conference of State Supervisors of Guid- 
ance Services and Counselor Trainers, Washington, D. C.: Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, 
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A file of unbound current educational and occupational 
material is maintained. 

Results of studies of local labor conditions and occupa- 
tional opportunities are available. 


3. Information regarding evening or part-time school oppor- 


tunities, correspondence courses, and other guides to home 
study is available. 

sts of recreational opportunities in the community are 
available. 

Books on occupations are readily available. 

Posters, charts, photographs, exhibits, and other means are 
employed to present guidance materials in an attractive 


manner. 
An index of current occupational materials is available. 


Periodicals and articles of guidance value are currently 
available. 


. Books on colleges and training opportunities are readily 


available. 


. Current catalogs of all schools (business colleges, nurses 


training schools, trade schools, evening schools, ete.) and 
universities in which any pupil is interested are available. 


. Current information regarding scholarships, loans, and 


other financial assistance to pupils is maintained. 


. Current information about occupations and placement in 


the local community is available. 


. Agencies and persons who are willing and able to give in- 


dividual pupils accurate occupational and training infor- 
mation have been identified. 


. Information is available to pupils in sending schools 


covering such facts concerning receiving schools as: objec- 
tives, curricula, pupil activity programs, guidance services, 
personnel, plant, and’ equipment. 


Evaluations 


. How adequate is the informational service to individual 


pupils? 


. How extensively do pupils use the informational services 


available to them? 


The foregoing items give a picture of the scope of occupational 
information which should be available. It is indeed an impressive 
list, and it calls for competent school personnel who are so often 
deficient i in the background that is essential to the success of a 


guidance program. 
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Use in Community Programs 


Occupational information plays an important role in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of community programs dealing with the 
occupational adjustment of its citizens. Such programs involve 
the cooperation of business and industry, government, educa- 
tional facilities, and community social and vocational services. 
Unless the community has an inventory of its industries and busi- 
ness establishments and of the probable future needs for workers 
in the various categories of occupations, there is little that can be 
done in planning new business enterprise to absorb the skills of 
the unemployed. Also there is limited authentic oceupational 
adviee that can be given present or future job seekers in the 
community. The desire of the community to aid its citizens in 
making and carrying out vocational plans may be both sincere 
and sympathetic. Without faets about jobs, however, the citizens 
soon realize that the community is doing little good regardless of 
its excellent intentions. 

Extensive information about occupations developed on a na- 
tional scale is useful to community agencies as background, but 
it is inadequate unless it is supplemetned by appropriate local 
faets. Many communities have made an excellent start in survey- 
ing local conditions but few continue such programs and the in- 
formation collected soon becomes obsolete. Following World War 
II there was an inerease in the number and the apparent quality 


of community plans for aiding veterans and civilians in their 
occupational adjustment problems. 


Developing and Using Occupational Information 


_ The development of occupational information in a systema- 
tized fashion has progressed considerably dui 


ring the past quarter 
century. It may be forming a science of its own. Kitson proposes 
the term Occupationology.!5 The techniques and data used are 
adapted from several discip 


| lines. Survey methods come from edu- 
cational research, sociology 


1 ‚ and psychology. Job analysis is from 
engineering and psychology. Information about the labor force 


35 x: à А 
For Kitson’s discussion see 


“Occupationology—A New Sci " editorial com- 
ment, Occupations, April, 1944, ў роб с р 


Vol. XXII, No. 7, pp. 447-448. 
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and labor market is based on data in sociology and economies. 
Counseling and instruction methods for applying occupational 
information are in education and psychology. It is thus по won- 
der that a course in occupational information at the college level 
may be found in the department of education on one campus, in 
the department of psychology on a second campus, and in a third 
department on another campus. 

Occupational information must be collected, processed, and 
used with the same degree of accuracy and care that is charac- 
teristic of any scientific investigation in the field of the social 
Sciences, 

Occupational information is ever changing. New jobs are cre- 
ated every day. Hiring requirements change with the supply and 
demand of labor. A new, a cancelled, or a modified contract 
changes the oceupational structure of a plant or a department. 
Unless occupational information is obtained quickly and put into 
usable form, it may be out of date before it has been placed into 
actual use, The more general type of occupational information, 
Such as broad definitions of occupations or broad descriptions of 
industria] processes, are more stable and need not be revised as 
Often. However, information regarding the demands for workers 
! plants, the hiring specifications, and the exact duties of jobs 
change frequently. 

Oceupational information must first be properly secured. Tt 
Must then be placed in usable form. And, finally, it must be 
Properly applied. | 

The method ої obtaining occupational information depends 
"pon the uses to be made of the material and the resources one 
has for securing it. If detail is required for evaluating jobs for 
Setting rates of pay or for preparing information for placing 
handicapped job seekers, a job analysis may be required to obtain 

e desired information, or the workers may fill in questionnaires 
giving information about their duties. In other cases where less 
detail is necessary, brief observations or short conversations with 
remen or workers may suffice. 

When one has obtained the original data about occupations, he 
Must then place his findings in usable form for practical use. He 
may prepare job descriptions or specifications, occupational mon- 
graphs, definitions of jobs, or special information for ріас- 
Ing, training, or counseling handicapped workers, veterans, and 


N 
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women, ог for solving other current problems. His information 
may make it necessary to set up classifications of jobs revealing 
groups of jobs which utilize similar skills or which show the 
relationship and transferability among oceupations(He may pre- 
pare his occupational information in simple narrative form for 
students to study at various school grade levels, or he may pre- 
pare highly technical reports which involve the re-designing ofa 
machine or à process change in a plant for reducing accident 
hazards or increasing output. He may relate his information to 
material prepared from other sources in order to make compari- 
sons or to broaden his information for more general use. 

The proper application of occupational information is fully as 
important as the other two phases mentioned. A counselor, in- 
terviewer, teacher, student, wage analyst, or administrative offi- 
cial may have at his finger tips the best occupational information, 
but, unless he understands the information and knows how and 
when to apply it, the value of the information may be lost. Much 
good occupational information goes to waste because it is not 
used. It is either put into the hands of persons who do not ap- 
preciate its value, or it is prepared in bulky form that makes it 
inconvenient to apply. In other instances the user may be so 
pressed for time in performing his duties that he cuts corners and 
avoids applying it. At least he may give this as an excuse, for 
many persons who do not appreciate the value of occupational 
information will somehow find themselves too rushed to have а 
chance to apply it. There are cases, of course, where the work 
loads of personnel workers become prohibitive and when even the 
well-trained are foreed to abandon many good practices. Here the 


fault lies with top administrators in not providing a staff ade- 
quate to perform the essential tasks. 


Training in Occupational Information 


Training in the use of occupational information is just as im- 
portant as training in any other personnel or guidance procedure. 
Frequently, however, occupational information is passed over as 
something anyone should be able to understand and use. Àn 
industrial personnel worker or a vocational counselor may, for 
example, receive intensive training in how to administer psycho- 
logieal tests and interpret norms, but understanding and inter- 
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preting occupational information as а part of the personnel or 
counseling process may receive, by comparison, only brief atten- 
tion. Great care may be given to explaining the necessary validity 
and reliability of the tests, but the required accuracy of the occu- 
pational information is hardly mentioned. One reason for this is 
that both the instructor and the learner may have had little con- 
tact with actual jobs as they exist. Thus, they have only a slight 
Appreciation of what is involved in accurate information and of 
its importance as a personnel tool. 

Williamson and Darley caution that the dissemination of 
Occupational information unaccompanied by an analysis of the 
Individual is of little aid in making vocational choices. The pres- 
ent author feels that, similarly, the analysis of the individual is 
9f little value unless it is accompanied by authentic information 
about Occupations, and that most college-trained vocational coun- 
Selors have a very superficial knowledge of the world of work, 
although they may be competent to analyze the individual. On 
the other hand, there are vocational counselors who have had little 
or no college training but who have a wide experience and under- 
Standing of occupations. In many situations the counselor with 
р © academic deficiency but with the knowledge of occupations 
18 preferred. This author has seen both types of personnel workers 
M action, and he does not believe that one is, in general, superior 
Ог inferior to the other. The competent counselor is, of course, the 


о А я ie 
ne who is not deficient in either area. 


Training through participation 


Tt has been quite clearly indicated that persons who have had 
© Opportunity to participate in developing occupational infor- 
Mation are, other things being equal, more adept in using it. In 
act, for many persons the information is seen in an entirely 
di erent context than it was before this experience. Studies made 
: employment interviewers, for example, show that after experi- 
ence in Securing occupational information, the interviewers made 
uch more use of the pertinent information. Moreover, the gen- 
hig quality of the interviews and of the records kept was much 
er, 


w А | РЯ 
мй С. Williamson and J. G. Darley, Student Personnel Work, p. 72. New York: 
"aw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937. 
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Experience in developing occupational information has given 
many counselors and other personnel workers a knowledge for the 
first time of what occupations and jobs actually are. This has 
been particularly true in making job analyses where many of the 
ramifications of a job may be explored. Even though such persons 
do not become particularly proficient in developing occupational 
information, the experience seems to be essential for those who 
use oceupational information materials in any form. 

А knowledge and some skill relative to the development and 
uses of occupational information should be obtained by prospec- 
tive vocational counselors and advisers, teachers, occupational 
therapists, oceupational analysts, industrial personnel workers, 
and other users of such material as a part of their preparation for 
employment. After employment, every effort should be made to 
continue to observe jobs and to prepare pertinent information. 
Some organizations make it a practice to rotate personnel, in 
order that the users of occupational information may have а 
chance to see jobs and to participate in the preparation of infor- 
mation. 

Persons without any background in the development and uses 
of occupational information who obtain employment where such 
information is used should immediately make every effort to 
obtain such background through extension courses, study, and 
visits to industry. 

At one university the members of a class in vocational counsel- 
ing were asked to write the names of all the occupations they 
knew. The average number of titles written was about 100—yet 
there are over 30,000 different occupations. One would certainly 
hesitate to seek advice of a physician if he thought the physician 
knew the names of less than 1% of the known human diseases. 


Available Occupational Information 


It is not expected that everyone will develop his own oceupa- 
tional information. There are many publications available which 
give classifications, definitions, and descriptions of jobs and occu- 
pations. These valuable occupational tools have, however, much 


more meaning to the reader if he himself ha 


У 5 в had some experience 
in studying 


jobs, even though that experience is limited. Also, 
much of the published material is quite general in scope and must 
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he interpreted in the light of facts within a given plant or estab- 
lishment, or within a given community. Furthermore, published 
Occupational information must be appraised. While certain cri- 
teria will be outlined in later chapters for evaluating published 
occupational information, there is no list of what is good and 
what is poor. It must be evaluated by the user or by someone who 
advises or supervises him. The evaluation must first be in terms 
of how accurate the information is, and second, of how сот- 
pletely the particular type of information fits the practical need 
for which it is desired. 


Disparities in coverage 


. One should know at the outset that published occupational 
Information varies greatly in quality and that in terms of cover- 
age it favors white collar occupations. For example, Brayfield and 
Mickelson2° have reported that seventy per cent of the Occupa- 
tional Index! references are to white collar occupations. The 
Index is а comprehensive “readers guide” to occupational infor- 
mation literature and gives an accurate picture of what is written. 
1 his white collar bias has serious implications and may account 
т part for the disparities between occupational interests and the 
actual employment picture. The situation is a handicap to coun- 
861015 who work with pupils and clients who must eventually 


enter semiskilled and unskilled occupations. 


What Are Jobs and Occupations 


Before proceeding with the next chapter, which is concerned 
Wi à ёг а ; пр ад. а” 
ча th the development of occupational information, it is advisable 
Set down brief definitions of three terms: position, job, and 
Occupation. Other terms used later in the book will be explained 
as ~ 
they are dealt with. 
А position, is а group of tasks performed by one person. There 
=. Always as many positions аз there are workers in a plant or 
псе, 
А job ва group of similar positions in a single plant, business 
ж В . 
Arthur H. Brayfield and Grace T. Mickelson, “Disparities in Occupational In- 


Ому; Ed: a 
a tion Coverage," Occupations, April, 1951, Vol. ХХІХ, No. 7, pp. 506-508. 
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establishment, educational institution, or other organization. 
'There may be one or many persons employed in the same job. 

Ап occupation or separate job is a group of similar jobs found 
in several establishments. 

То illustrate, John Jones has a position as employment inter- 
viewer in an employment office. Two other persons are employed 
in this same work in the office, making a total of three positions. 
The three positions grouped together are a job. The occupation. 
employment interviewer, is а group of similar jobs found in 
several employment offices. The term separate job is used inter- 
changeably with occupation. Thus it is said that in the United 
States there are between 30,000 and 35,000 separate jobs or occu- 
pations. There are of course many more times this number of 
jobs, and there are as many positions as there are employed 
workers. 

In the oceupational literature the terminology is not uniform 
as to definition. As variations are encountered in discussing pub- 
lished materials, they will be pointed out to avoid confusion. 

The term personnel work as used in this volume includes such 
activities as vocational counseling, employment interviewing, em- 
ployment selection, on-the-job training, employee classification. 
and job classification. It also covers these activities as found in 


business, industry, education, and government, both civilian and 
military. 


EXERCISES 


1. Make a list of all the uses you can think of for occupational infor- 
mation in industry. In the armed forces. In school counseling. In voca- 
tional rehabilitation. In solving community problems. In placement. 

2. Write as many names of occupations as you ean in twenty minutes. 
How many of the 30,000 did you recall? 

3. Write a list of occupational information materials that you have 
seen during the last year and classify their uses. 

4. List the most important national problems in which occupational 
information can be of assistance, 

5. Name the sources of occupational information you considered in 
choosing your occupation or a course of study. How authentic do you 
believe this information was? 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 


Baer, Max F., and Edward С. Roeber, Oc ti 1 рр. 
а ^v Ва | = , Uccupational Information, pp 
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Bray field, Arthur H., “Putting Occupational Information Across,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, Autumn, 1948, Vol. 
VIII, No. 3, pp. 485-495 | 
(А review ої development and uses with emphasis on counseling at 
college level.) ў 

Clark, Florence E., and Cleo Murtland, “Occupational Information in 
Counseling," Occupations, May 1946, Vol. XXIV, No. 8. 

А review of history and practice with emphasis at school level.) 

Erickson, Clifford E., Practical Handbook for School Counselors, New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1949, pp. 81-126. | 
(Outlines the praetieal use of occupational information for school 
counselors.) a 

“orrester, Gertrude, “Use of Occupational Information in the Class- 
room," Employment Security Review, April, 1950, Vol. XVII, No. 4, 
рр. 29-31. 

(An outline of methods with illustrations and examples.) 

Schulster, Jerome R., “Plant Studies and Their Benefits,” Employment 
Service Review, July 1948, Vol. XV, No. 7, pp. 17 and 24. 
(Examples of employment service and industry cooperation.) 


CHAPTER II 


Obtaining Occupational Information 


In the previous chapter the needs and uses of occupational in- 
formation were outlined, and it was pointed out that oceupational 
information must be (1) obtained, (2) placed in usable form, and 
(3) applied properly. 

This chapter is concerned with the methods of obtaining occu- 
pational information. A knowledge of methods is important if one 
is to appraise the value and limitations of the prepared informa- 
tion he uses. Such knowledge is, of course, essential for the person 
who may actually develop occupational information as a part of 
his job as a counselor or job analyst. 

As far as practicable, occupational information should be ob- 
tained at its original source—in the industrial, business, govern- 
mental, or other establishment where the jobs exist. The informa- 
tion is obtained for within-plant use or for outside use or both. 
While government agencies, schools, and other organizations 
dealing with occupational adjustment problems have made many 
studies in industry, most in-plant studies are made by the em- 
ployer for use in dealing with his personnel problems. In some 
cases studies of jobs are made cooperatively by the employer and 
an interested agency. The United States Employment Service, 
for example, has made studies of jobs in cooperation with thou- 
sands of industrial, business, and governmental establishments. 
The material developed is used by both the employer and the 
agency, and it is made available in abstracted form for general 
use. 

There are two generally reco 

| pational information. One is 
survey method. It is wise t 
because occupational ma 
analysis and survey data. 


pational Titles was developed mostly from job analysis data, 
28 
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Whereas the census materials and many school and community 
projects use the survey method. 
Job Analysis 


Job analysis is an intensive, direct method of obtaining the 
pertinent facts about jobs. It includes the observation of the job ' 


Fig. 5, Job analyst (right) observes job and confers with supervisor. Photo courtesy Electro- 
Motive Division, General Motors Corp., La Grange, Ill. 


and the reporting of facts which are observed and which are ob- 
tained in conversation with workers, supervisors, and others who 
„ave information of value. Job analysis is a basic method which 
15 widely accepted throughout industry. It is also used extensively 
У both military and civilian government. 

ne must be careful to differentiate job analysis from worker 
Analysis, This is not always easy to do. In worker analysis one 
Studies the workers who are performing jobs to discover the 
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characteristies the workers themselves possess. This may be by an 
interviewing, testing, or examining technique. In job analysis one 
will observe workers but one is primarily seeking information 
about the job rather than about the workers who are presently 
employed in it. It is true that studies of workers yield information 
which is helpful in understanding jobs (see page 191), but job 
analysis as used in this volume is a method which involves observ- 
ing the duties of jobs, obtaining facts about the qualifications re- 
quired, and other data about the job itself rather than about any 


individual worker who happens to be employed in the job at the 
time the analysis is made. 


Planning a Job Analysis Program 


The original establishment of a job analysis program or the re- 
vision of such a program to meet the needs of personnel prob- 
lems requires the establishment of а plan which will meet all the 
needs of the industrial or business firm, educational institution, 
government agency, or other organization that desires to prepare 
such analyses. 

In far too many instances where a job analysis program has 
been put into operation, it has been discovered six months or à 
year later that the scope of the analyses was incomplete for cer- 
tain uses. The analyses are then made over again to secure infor- 
mation that could have been obtained easily in the first instance 
if à careful plan had been drawn up. In one situation a plant 
initiated a job analysis program which did not cover any items 
pertaining to the physical requirements for the jobs. The plant 


had to go over its jobs again to discover these facts in order to aid 
in the employment of disabled persons. 


In-plant needs 


Ae contents and scope of a job analysis program depend upon 


е uses which are to be made of the occupational information 
obtained from such analyses. Th 


i us the first step in organizing 
such a program is to discover the various uses that are to be made 
of the information. This survey should be exhaustive, but it can 
be done quickly. | 


Such а survey means that the individual in charge of planning 
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the program should visit personally the various units in the estab- 
lishment and discover the uses each department is to make of 
Such information. For instance, the job analysis program may be 
under the direction of the wage analysis division in the establish- 
ment. It would be most unfortunate if a program were put into 
effect which only obtained the required information for this 
division, when, with a little extra work, the needs of all divisions 
could be met. Thus additional surveys and analyses of jobs by the 
training division, the employment division, the safety division, 
ànd other units would not be necessary. 

During the survey each probable user of occupational informa- 
Чоп should be contacted and the specific kind of information 
needed should be recorded. Thus, for example, the training divi- 
Sion might list the following needs for up-to-date occupational 
Information. 


А detailed description of the work performed showing the specific 
‘nowledges required. Also the relation of each job to other jobs, in 
Order that the amount of extra training required for transfer to related 


Jobs ean be estimated. 


Rechecking needs 


When one has visited all the units in the organization that plan 
9 use occupational information, he should review the list of 
Needs carefully to discover if there are any omissions of informa- 
101. which might be needed in the future. Perhaps the organiza- 
Чоп may be planning the installation of a testing program for 
Selecting workers. In that event, it would be desirable to see 
that information on certain jobs is obtained, so that when this 
Work begins considerable time will be saved. | 
he revised list of uses should then be presented again to the 
Various units that need the information to be sure that there are 
no omissions. If there is any doubt about a partieular use, the 
item should be included rather than omitted. For example, in one 
sor was in doubt as to whether he would 
need information regarding the suitability of jobs for apprentice- 
Ship. No information was obtained in the analysis regarding this 
need, but a few months later a revised survey was undertaken 
When the company decided to extend the apprenticeship program. 
П а government agency no information was obtained regard- 


Or " . 1 
&anization а supervi 
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1 ^. n d «і Пе 
ing the training requirements for jobs where pr evious exper а e 
was not required, although there was some discussion of the pro 4 
lem. Later this type of information was included in the analysis 


after many of the jobs had already been filled without this infor- 
mation. 


Determining coverage 


An important item in planning is the number of jobs to be an- 
alyzed and the order in which they are to be covered. The problem 
of coverage is frequently determined by the urgency of need for 
the information. In one department or section there may be more 
difficulties regarding pay scale, selection standards, or training 
methods, and thus this department is covered first. Others are 
covered in order of urgency. All too frequently, however, when 
coverage is purely a matter of relative urgency, the program may 
never reach other departments or segments of the organization 
which are just as much in need of the information, although the 
need may not be immediately obvious. It is well to plan сот- 
plete coverage and then adhere to the plan in spite of attractive 
deviations which may appear from time to time. 


Out-of-plant needs 


If a government agency, community agency, or school desires 
to make job analyses in industrial and busine 
develop authentic information for curriculu 
tional counseling, rehabilitation programs, or 
to plan such a program with unusual care. 


All agencies in the community that will use the information 
sh 


ould get together and make a list of the kinds of information 
needed just as an individual plant does for its own use. The 


school may desire particular information regarding the duties 
and training requirements of jobs and the estimated future de- 
mands for workers. A rehabilitation agency may be particularly 
interested in the physical requirements for employment, but all 


1 For illustrations of the use of job analysis as a tool in education see Edgar A. 
Doll, “Job Analysis as a Basis for Teaching,” Bulletin 
1929. Vol. XIV, No. 3, 


of the Taylor Society, June, 

рр. 134-141. Also see Edward K. Strong, Jr. and Richard 8. 

Uhrbrock, Job Analysis and. the Curriculum. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins 
Company, 1923. 


ss establishments to 
im planning, voca- 
other uses, it is well 
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community agencies will desire much of the same core of informa- 
tion regarding job duties, hiring specifieations, and future de- 
mands for workers. 

When the local agencies have а clear-cut list of items they 

require, they should arrange to diseuss their problem with repre- 
sentative employers. Perhaps several large employers actually 
have most of the information needed. As a rule, small establish- 
ments do not have job analysis programs, and it may be necessary 
for the community agencies to provide a trained staff member to 
obtain the required information from a representative sample of 
the small establishments. Employers usually do not object to 
Working with agencies in the community in supplying job in- 
formation, provided that the agencies involved have a good plan 
for securing the information and for using it skillfully for the 
benefit of all concerned. When agencies get together to discuss 
their occupational information needs, it may be found that by 
Pooling the information they already have, considerable informa- 
tion ean at once be made available. For example, the United 
States Employment Service has for years been collecting occupa- 
Чопаї information by job analysis, and such information should 
be made available to other community users. 
. Obtaining occupational information by analysis is à valuable 
instructional device for high school and college students. The 
Mere reading of the literature about occupations is insufficient to 
Blve one a background of what jobs and occupations are like. 

Ina college course in occupational information it is well for the 
Students to construet their own forms for studying jobs; to visit 
8stablishments and systematically observe jobs; and to prepare 


аса T а 
leseriptive materials. 


Items in the Analysis 


s to be covered in the 


As was previously mentioned, the item \ : 
de of the information. 


Job analysis depend upon the uses to be ma 
Vith the uses at hand it is then necessary to match the items to 
© covered with each particular use, in order that all needs be 

Met adequately. This is a very important step in the process, and 

Опе should consult users of the information, published materials 

91 job analysis, and if possible visit other plants or organizations 
9 discover what they have found necessary to be covered. 
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Items for Consideration 


A large number of items should be considered in the light of 
the needs to be met. The following list of items includes most of 
those which one will wish to review. Certain information about 
some of the items may already be available in the personnel office 
of the plant. Even if information is available, however, one should 
check to see that it is reasonably up to date. 


1. Job name or title. It is always necessary to determine the correct 
title of a job. It is not always easy to make a final determination, since 
the foreman may сай the job by one name, the worker another; the 
pay roll section may use still another title. The title must be specific 
enough to differentiate the job from others, and it should be a title that 
has common usage, if possible. A standard uniform order of wording 
should be used, such as either “Operator, drill press" or “Drill press 
operator." In the job analysis it is wise to record several of the titles 
used, giving the source, so that a decision can be made later regarding 
which title will be the official one. 

2. Classification title. A classification title is one which is a part of 
some standardized grouping of jobs or occupations. It should be in- 
cluded if one wishes to relate his analyses to a system of job or occu- 
pational classification. For example, one may wish to include the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles title and code in order to use mate- 
rials which have Dictionary terminology in them—for example, aids 
for placing military personnel or materials on jobs suitable for the 
handieapped (see Chapter X). On the other hand, one may wish to 
show the classification titles as used in a job evaluation system. 

3. Industry, plant, department, division, section. These items iden- 
tify where the job is found, and enough of them should be included in 
the job analysis so that there is never any question regarding the loca- 
tion of the job which was analyzed. It may also be useful to write а 

eries of concise statements regarding the functions of the department, 
division, section, or other unit in which the job is found. Obviously this 
need be done only once and not for every job in the unit, since it is an 
over-all pieture. Ап organization chart is also helpful in observing how 
the jobs fit into the organization, a factor which is important in re- 
viewing up-grading possibilities and salaries paid at various levels. The 
statement of functions may reveal that this unit is unnecessarily 
duplieating some other unit. A detailed flow of work description of à 
unit is sometimes made in an intensive study to improve the flow of 
materials or to realign the duties of jobs for greater efficiency. 

4. Number employed. This information is usually necessary, for 


the importance of the job depends in part on the number employed in 
* 
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it. Frequently the number employed on the job on each shift is shown, 
and also the number of women employed. 

5. Hires, quits, job absences. А job with many quits and job 
absences may need more intensive study to attempt to correct the situa- 
tion. A listing of the quits and the absences and the reasons for them 
has many uses in attempting to reduce the frequency through better 
Selection, better training, adjustment in wages, improving community 
facilities, and the like. An estimate of the number of hires for the next 
three months or six months gives an indication of future recruiting, 
selection, and training problems and the possibilities of transfer within 
the plant. 

6. Work performed. This is an exact concise statement of what the 
Worker does, how he does it, why he does it, and with what he docs it. 
For simple jobs it is quite brief—perhaps three or four sentences. For 
Complex jobs it is lengthy. The amount of detail depends upon the use. 

he time spent on each operation may be required in setting output 
Standards, for example. The major steps in performing the job are 
Usually numbered in order of occurrence. Each item is begun with an 
action verb. Each item may be rated as to complexity such as A, B, or 

› and the per cent of time spent on each item may be noted either 
roughly or in more exact terms if the operations are timed. 


7. Supervision given and received. It is important to know if it is a 
Supervisory job. If so, how many workers are supervised and what are 
the supervision? Under whose 


"i titles of their jobs? How specific is 10 с 
Supervision is this job? How specifie is the supervision received? In 
Some cases the names of the supervisor and his telephone number may 
bi given as well as his title. The names of the workers who are super- 
sed may also be listed. | и 
th 8. Level of difficulty. The level of difficulty indicates how complex 
Ne job is and what it takes on the part of the worker to perform the 
a, з. Such items are usually considered in evaluating a job for setting 
со es of pay. The items must be carefully defined. Some of the more 
"mon items are as follows: 
d in terms of responsibility 
for material, for safety, for 
for handling money, for pub- 


fo Responsibility. How much is require 
в T the work ої others, for equipment, 

"operation of others, for plant policy, 

10 relations? 

" Knowledge. What specific kno 
" ау include knowledge of machines, 
x ley, mathematical formulas, governm 

; Initiative. How much ability is require 
Vit What degree is it necessary to anticipate nee 

Ithout Specific instruction? (Т his item 18 


qourcefulness.) i | | 
: Mental alertness. How much attentiveness to quickly changing 


Conditions is required to perform the tasks successfully? 


wledge is required for this job? This 
processes, materials, techniques, 
nment regulations, and the like. 
4 to meet new situations? 
ds and to solve them 
sometimes listed as 
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e. Judgment. 'To what extent are independent decisions made that 
require careful consideration of a number of facts and situations? 

f. Dexterity. How much quickness, deftness, and careful coordination 
of muscles is required to meet production standards? 

є. Accuracy. What degree of precision is necessary to perform the 
work successfully? What are the tolerances permitted? 

h. Experience and education required. (See items 19 and 20 that 
follow.) 

i. Other factors. Other factors are sometimes listed and defined. 
These may include intelligence, adaptability, complexity of duties, 
strength, ability to plan, skill, and the like. 


9. Pay rate. The rate of pay and how it is determined are important 
for employment interviewing, and for background if a new pay system 
is being contemplated. It is also important for persons who are con- 
sidering entering this type of work. Closely related is time of pay— 
whether weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly. 

10. Hours and shifts. The length of the work day and the work week 
and the hours for each shift are important for employment purposes. 
They are also important in rearranging working hours and shifts for 
greater productivity. 

11. Output standards. The standards of production for the job and 
how these standards were devised are necessary for employment, 
training, and for any consideration of a revision of these standards. 
How many items of the product or service must be completed each 
hour? How many errors are permitted? 

12. Job combination or breakdown. Could this job be combined with 


another and is it done so in other plants? Could this job be broken down 


into two or more jobs so that fewer trained workers could be employed? 
If so, how would the 


tasks be re-grouped? In the classification of jobs 
from sever 


у гаї establishments, the information is also helpful in working 
out Базіс job groupings. 


18. Job relationship. 'The jobs in this est 
lishments which are most closely 
recruiting and in the tr: ў 
training programs and 
be vertical, to show pror 
fer possibilities. 


14. M. achines, tools, equipment, material used. The description of 
each of these items is often important for an adequate picture of the 
job. These items will be mentioned under work performed—item 6- риб 
their description in addition may be necessary, partieularly if any of 


the items is unusual or will be otherwise unfamiliar to the user of the 
" — Certain technieal terms used in the job may be defined 
also. і 


15. Working conditions. The w 
nearly all uses of occupational in 
damp, inside, outside, wet, 


ablishment or other estab- 
related to this job are important in 
ansfer of workers. Such information also affects 
plans for up-grading. The relationship should 
motion channels, and horizontal, to show trans- 


orking conditions are essential for 
nformation. Such items as hot, cold, 
humid, dry, dusty, dirty, greasy, odors, 
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noisy, vibration, hazards, cramped quarters, high places, working alone 
or around others, underground, sudden temperature changes, and toxic 
conditions may be included. 

16. Social environment. Nature of contacts with associates, cus- 
tomers, and clients. Principal patterns of inter-personal relations re- 
quired. Extent to which job proficiency depends upon team work. How 
stable is the social environment of the job? More and more emphasis 
m recent years is being placed on the sociological aspects of job per- 
formance. 

17. Physical demands. The physical requirements of the job are im- 
Portant for selection. They are particularly important in utilizing 
Workers with physical limitations. Items covered include walking, 
tunning, climbing, crawling, standing, turning, stooping, kneeling, lift- 
Ing, carrying, pushing. pulling, fingering, talking, hearing, seeing, feel- 
Ng, coordinating, and the like. Each term must be defined in order to 
Obtain consistent. results, Knowing the physieal requirements is also 
;portant as a guide in re-engineering jobs so that modifications can 
Pe made in the duities to permit the employment of a greater number 
of handicapped workers. 

18. Worker characteristics. Worker characteristics are defined worker 
abilities that are essential to perform the job. They are particularly 
Useful in selection, transfer, and vocational counseling. They are im- 
Portant in selecting tests to try out for standardization and also in the 
Classification of occupations. Such characteristics as the following аге 
Оте поз included: strength of hands, fingers, legs, arms; dexterity of 
таста, hands, fect; keenness of vision, hearing, smell, taste, touch, 
Muscular discrimination; depth of vision; color perception; memory for 
names and faces, details, oral instructions, written instructions; arith- 
Metical computation; intelligence; ability for oral expression ; ability to 
‘andle people. The characteristies may be rated as to how important 

10у are to the job or how much of the characteristic is apparently re- 
Wired. In all instances the characteristics required to perform the 
Work are rated, not the characteristics of the present worker on the 


8 
Tob. This is job analysis, not worker analysis. à : к 

19. Previous experience required. Is previous experience in this job 
required for employment? If so, how many months? In what other re- 
ated job is previous experience required and for how long? What mili- 
ЗМУ experience is significant? On the other hand, is this a job where no 
Previous occupational experience is necessary for employment? If so, 
What hobbies and school activities may be pertinent? Previous ex- 
Perience required has many occupational information uses, including 
recruitment, job rating for determining wage rates, and vocational 
Counseling, | 

20. Training required. Training required is an important factor. It 
Affects selection types of training courses, curriculum planning in 
schools, vocational counseling, and job rating. Training can be classified 
nto four types: 
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a. General level. What general level of education is required to do 
this job? Is merely being able to speak, read, and write English 
enough, or is grammar school graduation or higher schooling neces- 
sary? | M : 

b. Vocational training. What specific training courses at high school 
level or below are necessary for this job? Can such courses be sub- 
stituted for some or all of previous experience that may be required? 
с. Technical training. What specific training courses beyond high 
school level are necessary? How does training in these courses affect 
other qualifications for the job? 

d. On-the-job training. What is the extent and content of on-the- 
job training? Who gives it? How long does it take a new worker to 
reach normal production? How does experience or previous training 
affect the nature of on-the-job training? Is there an apprenticeship 
program for this job? Should one be established? 


21. Selection methods. The kinds of selection methods for the job 
should be listed. These include how workers are recruited; where they 
come from; what tools or equipment they must furnish; what is covered 
in the selection interview; what tests are used; how references are 
checked ; and any other items in the selection process. This information 
1s Important in order that improvements may be made in the selection 
process in the light of the findings revealed from other phases of the 
analysis. Information regarding selection methods is similarly im- 


portant for employment services and schools that may refer job seekers 
to establishments. 


Preparing a Form 


When one has the items listed tha 
analysis, the items should be arranged 
be covered Systematicall 
called a work sheet or 8 
to write in the informa 
used by the United Sta 


t he plans to cover in his 
on sheets so that they can 
y. The job analysis form is sometimes 
chedule. It has spaces available for one 
tion. Figures 6, 7, and 8 show the forms 
tes Employment Service. These are illus- 
trated because they contain a greater number of items than most 
forms.” Not all the information is covered by filling in the forms, 
and thus supplementary sheets are used. There is not enough 
space, for example, to include all of the work performed; infor- 
mation on these forms and the descriptions of equipment, mate- 


*For detailed discussion re i 
:SOUSSIOD regarding the use of these forms see United States 
Employment Service, Training and Reference Manual for Job Analysis, 1944. For 


sale by Superintendent of D к г H 
ton. Price, 30 cents. ocuments, U. 5. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
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ones Sappii and the definitions of unusual terms are also writ- 

оп supplementary sheets. 

із = м : lists the information covered in the first eleven items 

а nalysis. The first ten items are called identification items. 

Vie iy 18 used for numbering the job analysis reports in order 
пове with the same job title may be otherwise differentiated. 


Tem ers 
[т DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Rater Burray No ела. 


Unirco STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
JOB ANALYSIS SCHEDULE 


2. Number ...... 


1. Job title ue. 


4. Establishment No. .. 


3, Number employed М 


5. Date e 


€. Alternate titles 


Number of sheet 


8. Industry . 


9. Branch ... 


10. Department . 


„7. Dictionary title and сое... 
іі Wane Pose == 


onk Релгокмго 


(CONTINUE ON SUPPLEMENTARY SHEETS) 
Reviewer нон 


Fig. 6. Job analysis schedule, page 1. 
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Item 4 is a number which is used to identify the ти ут 
and its geographical location. Item 11, work performed, is the 
heart of the analysis. Each step in the job is described. Each Bep 
or element is rated as to the amount of skill required, and the per- 
centage of time spent on each element is also shown. 


SOURCES OF WORKERS 


12. Experience: None. Acceptable 


13. Training data: Minimum training time—(a) Inexperienced workers 
(ә Experienced workers 


‘Training вини 


Jon Shits Ace Тиноцан Tias 
Tn-plant (on job) training 


Vocational training 


Technical training Р 


SRW Eng, General education й pe 


Activities and hobbies 


14. Apprenticeship: Formal 


Informal 
15. Relation to оће: jobs: 


Length required 
(а) Promotions from and to, transfers, че. 


(b) Supervision received: General Close ву 


стані 


(с) Supervision given: None Number supervised. Titles 


‘The following items must be covered on supplementary sheets. 


PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 


16, Responsibility (consider material or 
of others, publie contacts, and the like). 
17. Job knowledge (consider pre-employment and on-the-job knowledge of equipment, materials, working procedures, 
techniques, and processes). 
18. Mental application (consider initiative, adaptabilit; 


product, safety of others, equipment or process, cooperation with others, instruction 


У, independent judgment, and mental alertness), 
19. Dexterity and accuracy (consider speed and degree of precision, dexterity, accuracy, coordination, expertness, care, and 
deftness of manipulation, operation, or processing of material 


s, tools, instruments, or gages used). 


COMMENTS 
20, Equipment, materials, and supplies, 
21. Definition of terms. 
22. General comments. 
n 
L— 


Fig. 7. Job analysis schedule, page 2. 
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Figure 7 covers items regarding sources of workers. Perform- 
ance requirements and comments are also listed on this sheet, but 
the detail is prepared on supplementary sheets. 

Figure 8 is the form on which information regarding the physi- 
cal demands of the job is recorded. It also contains identifieation 


Budget Вогез No, ез. 


Form Чака-о DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PHYSICAL DEMANDS FORM 


Sob Title... 


PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


. Ogcupational Code ..... 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


limbing 


Reaching 


De 
‘TAILS OF PuysicaL ACTIVITIES: 


Lifting dequate ventilation 
a. Carrying „ Vibration 


Fig. 8. Schedule for physical demands infor 


Walking [16 11... Throwing 51 ........ Inside 66 Mechanical hazards 
Jumping [іт ........ Pushing 52 Outside 67 Moving objecta 
Running [18 - Pulling 5з Hot 65 Cramped quarters. 
Balancing | 19........ Handling я Cold 69 High places 


Sudden temperature changes 


Crawling 56 Humid 
Standing 57 Dry Explosives 
Turning - Hearing з Wet Radiant energy 
Stooping n Seeing 59 Dusty т. Toxic conditions 
Crouching .. Color vision 60 Dirty 75 ........ Working with others 
Kneeling _ Depth perception || 61 Odors т Working around others 
Sitting . Working speed 62 Noisy Working alone 

вз dequate lighting 


‘mation. 


Exposure to burns 
Electrical hazarda 
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data, for this form may be used separately as well as with the 
items shown in Figures 6 and 7. More information relative to 
physical demands will be discussed in Chapter X. | 

A completed job analysis report, using, а schedule which 
has been modified from the foregoing, is shown in the appendix 
(pages 371-378). This report is an example of the analysis made 
in a study of personnel jobs by the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations. 


Preparing Instructions 


The listing of items on a form is not sufficient as an explanation 
for analyzing jobs. Each item in the form must be carefully de- 
fined. In some instances the definitions of the items are included 
on the form, as they are below. 


JoB TITLE.. 


(Give title indicated by foreman) 


NUMBER EMPLOYED Total. MEN. WOMEN. 


(Give number shown on supervisor's record) 


WORK PERFORMED 


(This is а narrative statement and , 


must be complete. Tell what the worker does, how he does it and 


for what purpose. Number items. Rate complexity A, B, C.) (Use 


supplementary sheets if necessary.) ы 


More frequently the definitions of the items with instructions 
are spelled out in a job analysis manual even though some ex- 
planation may be on the form itself. It is wise to have a complete 
manual as a guide for training others to perform the analyses. Аз 
the job analysis work progresses, the job analysis manual can be 
revised to include any changes in procedure which experience may 
dictate. In addition to defining terms, the job analysis manual 
may inelude such items as the purpose of the job analysis, exam- 
ples of completed analyses, tips on how to converse with foremen 


and workers, where to get certain records that contain informa- 
tion, and style of writing. 
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ee the items to be covered in the job analysis, one must 
oak fic and give full explanations. If not, there are sure to be 
Hagin ons and an analyst usually tends to give information that 
abe pem ab For example, if one of the items in the analysis 
бае а er the reasons for quits, the analyst is apt to obtain 
оон in armation unless the item is very specifically defined. He 
TA ya t that most workers leave this job for better jobs at 
бн “= ants. is more detailed statement is much more helpful— 
е сан 50 per cent of the quits are for jobs in other plants 
tha! g Ји pay rates and 20 per cent are for jobs in other plants 
at are nearer the workers’ homes.” 


Who Can Analyze Jobs? 


fie а with various educational backgrounds have been 
Ficus e analyze jobs. Although job analysis work is often as- 
ings i with persons who have engineering training, merit rat- 
га several hundred analysts did not indicate that engineers 
ost. oe to any other group of equal intelligence and inter- 
ін d а study made under the author 5 direction, an intelligence 
of te ола limited validity in selecting job analysts and a test 
nd e eri industrial terms showed some relation to success as 
м "из yst. An observation test in which the analyst observed 

ograph for several minutes and then attempted to answer 
"e questions about what he saw did not reveal the superior 
te any better than chance. However, ability to make obser- 
ем and remember them still seems to bean important charac- 
abe 2 The analyst must be able to write concisely and to learn 

machines and processes readily enough to describe them. 


© must get along well with others and be able to carry on a good 


Че : А зорах В 
шай Of his work without his supervisor being immediately pres- 


Training Counselors and Interviewers 


ing it rather than by reading about 
nd intensive training on the pur- 
cedures to follow should be given 
sic training is in analyzing 
th his supervisor or instruc- 
а week of inten- 


it, gre leas job analysis by do 
ae ough study is helpful а 
efore the analysis and the proc 
jobs ап analyst starts work, his Ба 
апа in going over the analyses w1 


tor 
* The author's experience indicates that after 
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sive training on the manual and procedures, it takes at least six 
months under close supervision for most analysts to become 
reasonably proficient. 

Many persons take brief training in job analysis as a back- 
ground for understanding occupational information even though 
they do not continue long enough to become proficient analysts. 
Such training can well be an introduction not only to job analysis 
but to an understanding of many kinds of occupational informa- 
tion. If the trainee analyzes several jobs and reviews his findings 
with an instruetor, he will usually report that he has learned 
more about the nature of jobs and occupations than by any 
previous study of occupational literature. He will be well moti- 
vated to explore occupational descriptions, occupational defini- 
tions, classifications, and other materials. He will probably report 
that the published materials now appear to have greater signifi- 
cance and that he can understand them better. In a college course 
in occupational information, practice work in job analysis should 
be introduced early in order for the students to appreciate the 
occupational information materials which are discussed 1 

At the University of Georgia a committee of graduate students 
in a class in occupational information prepared the following 


statement which illustrates the value of job analysis in counselor 
training:? 


ater. 


High school counselors will not do job analyses extensively. Some will 


not make any analyses. However, for several reasons, it is well for 
them to be thoroughly familiar with job analysis schedules and with 
the techniques for making job analyses. The committee feels that such 
а study would help counselors to (1) recognize the importance of an 
adequate knowledge of job information in vocational counseling, (2) 
understand the factors that students should consider in choosing a job; 
(3) better understand the qualifications needed for particular jobs, 
(4) evaluate occupational information intelligently, and (5) recognize 
the importanee of vocational counseling in the total school program. 


The United States Employment 
interviewers and counselors trainir 


tion for understanding and using all types of occupational in- 
formation and as a means for imp 


à eal roving the interview, particu- 
larly in regard to obtaining the work history of the applicant and 


* Courtesy of John С. Odgers. 


Service has given thousands of 
ng in job analysis as a founda- 
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in giving him occupational information. It is sometimes called 
the job analysis approach to interviewing. 

Job analysis practice as a training device also applies to inter- 
Viewers in industry and to counselors in rehabilitation. 

In preparing the first job analysis report, the learner will fre- 
quently be confused and sometimes discouraged, but such confu- 
sion will usually clear up rapidly as other jobs are analyzed. If 
Several persons are being trained, it is well to have them all 
analyze the same jobs at first. Thus, the various items covered 
Сап be reviewed in group discussion. Such a method is particularly 
helpful in developing a clearer understanding of the definitions of 
the items covered in the analysis. If the worker characteristics re- 
quired in the job are rated (for example, dexterity, coordination, 
ànd intelligence), there is always considerable discussion in сіагі- 
fying the definition of the term and in learning to rate the 
amount or importance of the characteristic consistently from job 
to job, 

Some pointers for persons learning job analysis have been sug- 


8ested. They include the following:* 


‚ 1. Do not confine the analysis to work done by the best worker in the 
Job. The new analyst is apt to try to write up the job in its most 
*Vorable light, 

2. Make sure the workers know who you are and why you are there. 
А пеў analyst may feel а bit strange and hesitate to explain his task. 
. 3. Show the worker that he is helping to find facts and be interested 
1 the information he gives you. The same applies to your relations with 

тотоп, ` 

4. Talk to workers and supervisors in their own language. | 

5. Do not argue with the worker or tell him how to do his job. Do 
Not tel] the foreman how he ought to run his department. 

). Do not confuse the work done by the worker with that done by 


a Machine, and do not confuse the work process with the abilities 
in Mired to carry them on. You are analyzing the job, not the workers 
16. 


disc Do not overlook anything. Investigate а point completely before 
“Scarding it. 
; When reporting on the analysi 


Ct as ше Вар 
or = Observed. Do not inject your opini 


s, confine yourself to statements of 
on unless the instructions call 


Аъ ае from material developed by Walter В. erg Low d "I 
под Маг Ў BE issi ] published in "Ten Years "сира- 
бо » War Manpower Commission, апа pubis! 

Ча! Research,” Occupations, April, 1944. Vol. XXII, No. 7, р. 895. 
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9. You may think the work should be performed differently or that 
existing on-the-job training is inadequate, but report the situation as it 
is 


Supervision of Analysts 


Since persons performing job analysis work usually are scat- 
tered within departments of the plant or business establishment, 
close supervision is not possible. The supervisor may make the 
arrangements with the department heads for the analysts, visit 
the analysts from time to time, and review the job analysis re- 
ports which they prepare. In directing à large number of job 
analysts, the author's experience suggests that each four or five 
analysts should have a supervisor or group leader. If the analysts 
are new, and if replacements are made frequently, then one super- 
visor may find three or four analysts a full-time load. 

Vocational advisers and counselors and other personnel work- 
ers who take job analysis training as an aid to a better under- 
standing of occupational information may join a group of regular 
analysts from time to time or analyze jobs under an instructor as 
а part of their on-the-job training or as a part of a college course. 
On the other hand, many persons employed in personnel work 
have learned to analyze jobs by study and practice without per- 
sonal instruction or supervision. They have been given an assign- 
ment to do job analysis work and were expected to learn it 
themselves, or else they have felt the need for knowing more 


about jobs and have, upon their own initiative, developed such 
ability 


Checking Results with Users 


When one has develo 


1 ped the list of items he plans to cover in 
the job analysis, he sho 


uld analyze a dozen jobs and then check 


г { , the training division should look over 
the job analysis reports to discover if the information they may 


wish to use is in the proper detail. Such a practice is also good 
strategy, for one needs as many persons behind his job analysis 
program as he can get. A top executive may need re-selling from 
time to time—especially at budgetary periods—and the more 
Support one has the better chance there is of survival. 

If one plans to prepare job descriptions or specifications (see 
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Chapter ПТ), he should prepare samples of these to demonstrate 
how the information will look before he goes ahead with a large 
number of analyses. 


Survey Methods 


РА 


. Job analysis is an intensive method for obtaining detailed 
information about jobs. Frequently either such detail is not re- 
quired or it is not possible to arrange to observe jobs because of 
the expense involved or because ої wide coverage which makes 
Personal contact with the job and the worker impossible. 
In taking the census, for example, or in visiting employers to 
determine their future labor needs, а job analysis is not necessary. 
^^ the other hand, information about the duties of workers in a 
Siven occupation may be desired but because of the large number 
9* Workers to be covered a solicitation is made by mail. 
he method of obtaining occupational information without ob- 
Serving the job is called a survey. There are two general kinds of 
Surveys: the questionnaire type and the personal type. 
— 
Questionnaire survey method 


The questionnaire as a device for obtaining occupational in- 
mation is usually filled in by the worker. It is a speedy method 
Compared to job analysis, but detail is frequently lacking and 
there ів always the problem of motivating persons to fill in ques- 


lonnaires completely or at all. . " 
Tofessiona] organizations frequently use the questionnaire sur- 
Кы method to discover the kinds of jobs their members are per- 
orming. since it would not be feasible to undertake personal 
о tae, The items in the questionnaire are selected in much the 
i fashion as selecting items for a job analysis—that 18, 1n 
ms of the uses to be made of the information. 
; 1 Order that a high rate of returns may be secured, the ques- 
"naire should be as brief as possible and require the least 
sh Ount of writing that can be permitted. As far as possible, items 
ime be used which can merely be checked or which require an 
er of a w ; 
Thi n example prialo йа is shown in Е igures 9, камня п. 
в Questionnaire was used by the author to obtain information 


S. 
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. Type of activity. 


б. 


. Supervised by 


. (a) Function (psychological): 
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OFFICE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSONNEL 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


2101 Constitution Avenue 
Washington 25, D. C. 


- Title of Position 


. No. persons employed in this position. 3. Entrance вау ls 


- Type of establishment: (check below) 


Clinic or guidance service (not. — Juvenile court 


hospital or school) — — ——Juvenile correctional institution 
College — — — Business office 
Consulting organization —— Prison 


Criminal court 
Employment agency 


Private practice 
Public Personnel agency 


ospital, general —  — Бећоо! system 
— — — Industrial plant —————8осїа1 agency 
Institution for feebleminded — À 


— — — Institution for insane (not listed) 


(GIVE TYPE OF HOSPITAL, CLINIC, OFFICE, ETC., NATURE OF 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, OR OTHER FACTS IN AMPLIFICATION OF ITEM 4.) 


Persons supervised. 


(GIVE NUMBER AND JOR TITLES) 


(GIVE son TITLE) 


(check functions performed in this position below.) 


Remedial training 


Administration 
Apparatus design and construc- 


Research 
tion ———Statistical and factual analysis 
Social casework — Teaching 
Consulting 


"Test administration 
Test construction 
Test interpretation 
Writing and editing 


Counseling (educational) 

— — — Counseling (voeational) 
Interviewing 

Job analysis 


У Others not indicated (specify be- 
—— —— -Personality evaluation, adjust- petu Ир 
ment, counseling 
Program planning 


Fig. 9. Questionnaire for Surveying psychologists’ jobs, 


page 1. 
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(b) Function (non-psychological): 


9. Qualifications: (deseribe the normal (peace-time) qualifications of this position 
under the headings indicated) 


(a) Education Required 
(1) Educational level 


(SUCH AS COLLEGE GRADUATE, POSTGRADUATE WORK, М.А. 


OR PH.D. DEGREE) 


2) Psyi з S idered essential — — — — — — —— 
(2) Psychology courses consi (SUCH AS ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, 


иди 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY) 


3) О тей ————— ен тотасић 
а (SUCH AS PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, PHYBIOLOGY) 


MM 
So 
(4) Other courses desired. >_> A —— — 
ии 


b т ч" Я 
(5) On-thezjob Training Required (DESCRIBE LENGTH AND TYPE OF TRAINING) 


M 


(c) Prior Work Experience Required 
(1) In field of psyehology——————————— — 
oo 
o 


pi eco 
(2) In fields related to present wor (BUCH AS SOCIAL WELFARE WORK, PER- 


стон 
SONNEL MANAGEMENT, TEACHING, WORK IN РА ) 


НН 
_______________---- 


jobs, page 2. 


Fig. 10. Questionnaire for surveying psychologists 
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regarding the duties and hiring requirements of jobs where train- 
ing in psychology was required. Information thus obtained was 
prepared for use in advising psychology students and in recom- 
mending revisions in college curricula. This questionnaire is 
longer than most, and an example of a completed form was en- 
closed to aid the respondent in supplying the data. 


(d) Personal Abilities Required 


— — зві program or service to others 
— — supervise others 

— — meet the public 

— — ехргезз one's self well in writing 
— express one’s self well orally 

— make good first impressions 

—  —— get cooperation from colleagues 


Other personal abilities. 


(e) Other Requirements (such as age, sex, etc.) 


Eee 
10. Duties performed in this position: 
(Please describe the duties of this position specifically and in detail. If possible, 


describe the main phases of the work in separate paragraphs. Continue on а 
supplementary sheet.) 


Fig. 11. Questionnaire for surveying psychologists’ jobs, page 3. 


An example of a very brief questionnaire was presented by 
Weintraub and Salley.* This post card questionnaire shown in 
Figure 12 was used to collect occupational information about 
Hunter College alumnae. Percentage of returns ranged from 64 
per cent for one class to 86 per cent for another class. 

Asin the case of items in a job analysis, the questionnaire items 
must be tried out first on a small sample of respondents to dis- 
cover if the information received meets the needs. Significant 
improvements can almost always be made following the tryout- 
If possible, the respondents should be interviewed after filling in 
the questionnaire to discover how they interpreted the items and 
what suggestions they have for clarifying them. 


* Ruth G. Weintraub and Ruth E, Salle 
Occupations, December, 1944, Vol. XXIII, 


y, “Hunter Alumnae Report on Jobs,” 
No. 3, pp. 154-160. 
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It is desirable to enclose a brief letter with each questionnaire 
explaining the practical value of the information to be obtained 
and urging the respondent to fill in the blanks promptly and com- 
pletely. If a professional society is involved, the study should be 
announced in the official publication so that at least some of the 
respondents will have a background of the purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire. 


POSTAL CARD QUESTIONNAIRE 
College Major —  — Minor, Enrichment or War Area — — — —— — — 
gainfully employed, please state specific nature of work: 


Employer: Private. ; Government. Local. ; State. ; Federal 


Place of Employment: New York City—; if вірного, where?. 
; Tot 
4 ; №. 


s агу per month: Base ; Overtime. - 
Present work related to college preparation? Yes—— 

о your major? .;to what other courses? 

At war's end do you expect to continue in present о 


f not, why not?. 
Are you currently unemployed? ——— Why? _ ————— 


Comment; 


Fig. 12. Postal card questionnaire. 


Determining coverage 
ered and respondents who might b + 
respo and if there are no funds or tıme available to cany ass a 
ondents, a selective sample must be chosen. If something that 
“> found in а professional directory 15 already known pons 
fair *spondents, a mailing list can be compiled which wil give 
Y representative coverage regarding the fields of specializa- 


ti н 
9n of the respondents, school attended, type of establishment 


Wo : е 
"Кед in, sex, and other characteristics. ТЕ none of the Charac- 


a of the respondents is known, the sampling will have to be 
wa One may take, for example, every fifth name or every 
апар, опе. Тһе adequacy of the sample can be determined by 
fs Yzing the first half of the questionnaires received separately 
It th the second half. The two halves should then be compared. 
esp ere are pronounced differences, а third canvass of additional 
© ndents should be undertaken and further samples should be 
ained until the addition of a sample to the total makes no 


Зот 
пі А 
cant change in over-all results. 


ЈЕ there are several thous 
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For example, suppose an over-all description of an occupation 
is being prepared on the basis of questionnaire data. A draft de- 
scription is prepared on the basis of the first 50 per cent of ques- 
tionnaires received. A second draft description is written on the 
basis of the second half received. The two descriptions are then 
compared. If there are significant differences it is probable that all 
variations in the occupation have not been accounted for and that 
additional data are required. The two draft descriptions should 
then be combined into one, and a third sample obtained. If the 
third sample adds new significant data to the description, another 
sample should be taken and this process repeated until all of the 
ramifications in the occupation are apparently accounted for in 
the description. 

In many instances complete coverage is desired and therefore 
all eligible respondents are sent questionnaires. The National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel used this method in 
obtaining, on а nationwide basis, pertinent information about 
professional and specialized individuals to aid them in being 
placed in suitable employment. The Roster used a separate 
questionnaire for each field of specialization. The social science 
questionnaire, for example, covered ten sciences. The respondent 
checked the science which was his principal field, and then within 
this science he indicated the lines of work or regions of specializa- 
ton in which he was most proficient. | 

Private placement agencies which handle applications by mail 
also use questionnaires to obtain occupational data about candi- 


dates for positions. Teachers’ agencies, in partieular, have Jong 
used this method. 


Personal survey method 


In the personal survey method an individual talks to workers: 
foremen, supervisors, personnel workers, or others who may have 
occupational information. He does not usually observe jobs as 1? 
+ analysis, and the type of information collected is usually 

rief. 


The census enumerator asks r 
а school may visit 
be required to pre 
States Employmen 


esidents about their occupations: 
plants to discover what training courses may 
pare students to enter jobs, and the United 
t Service visits employers at regular intervals 
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to discover how many new workers will be required during the 
next few weeks. 

Within a plant a survey may be made to discover causes of 
labor turnover or absenteeism. A survey may be conducted to 
find in which occupations handicapped workers are employed, 
what the up-grading possibilities are for certain jobs, or which 
Jobs can be filled by workers with no experience. 


егзопа! survey method. Photo courtesy Howard G. 
f the Census. 

і The Personal survey method has the advantage m 
* "паїге method in that there is personal contact with а 
Pondents The f із filled in by the person making the survey 
a пре btain the facts he needs. 


9 can ask sufficient questions to 0 


е F is п C s 

8 ther han od 5 оте ехреп 
і d the personal contact m de 

ersonnel, and jt 1$ necessary 


Sometimes that constitutes 


Fi 
9. 13 
* Census enumerator uses p 
Brunsman, Bureau 0 


Я М and requires some training of р 
E dimen the respondents personally. 
Cult or impossible task. 
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In planning a survey, the item or items to be covered should be 
carefully listed and a schedule or form prepared on which the in- 
formation is to be recorded. One may study the job analysis items 
аз outlined on pages 34-38, and select those items or parts of items 
that are pertinent. As in the questionnaire method, the pro- 
cedure should be tried out on a small scale before it is placed 
into standard use. As in job analysis, each item must be defined 
80 that the interviewers or other persons making the survey will 
follow a standard praetice and secure the correct type of informa- 
tion. 

Zapoleon* compiled a bulletin on community oceupational sur- 
veys which gives suggested procedures and illustrates several 
questionnaires and schedules. Figure 14 shows the schedule used 
M à survey sponsored by the schools in Atlanta, Georgia. The in- 
formation thus obtained was used by a number of community 
agencies in Atlanta in regard to training needs and vocational 
Counseling. . 

The directors of occupational information and guidance serv- 
lees in several states have prepared instructions for making 
community surveys, The Bureau of Occupational Information 
апа Guidance, California, for example, has prepared a Guide ke 
MIB Community Occupational Survey.’ Significant occupational 
formation that may be gathered is listed as follows: 


by age and sex 


Occupati istributi rorkers 
pational distribution of wor eded in various fields of 


mount of education and special training ne 
Work | Е 
сспрабіопе for which the schools could help to train miens А 
Inds and numbers of jobs open to school graduates or drop-outs 

"Sümated annual turnover by occupations 

abor supply, eurrent and prospective : 

PPortunities for on-the-job training for adults uu 
PDortunities for cooperative or work-experience programs 


Hahn and Brayfield ? have prepared astudents’ workbook anda 


of Ма у Occupational Surveys. U. S. Office 


Mao | 
or Висте Wykoff Zapoleon, Community € год een Th 66 
Cover ation, Vocational Division, Bulletin ^0: . We 
„бат! Printing Office, 1942. | 
Хо. ae the Community Occupational e ront of Education, Bureau of 
"cupa; e бег 194 alifornia State атып . Vocational Education, 
Saer Pational е 0-4 periere Commission for Vocational 
а a Й а 
вл. ешо 14, С forni - ographed). A 
Осемййюп E, Hahn amd Arthur H. Brayfield, Job Explo 
Reson опа Laboratory Manual for Teachers and Counse 
PY Associates, 1915. 
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teachers’ manual for organizing and conducting educational and 
vocational counseling and occupational information through group 
instruction. Fourteen projects are covered. One of the projects 
involves a survey of job opportunities in which the students ob- 
tain information by personal visit to employers. Figures 15 and 16 
show the form provided for this purpose. 

Industrial establishments have used the survey technique in 
appraising their manpower situation, especially in regard to the 
relative essentiality of occupations, in justifying occupational 
deferment, and in obtaining pertinent information for meeting 
manpower needs through training, up-grading, and recruiting. А 
further mention of plant surveys will be made in Chapter IX, and 
in Chapter XI labor market surveys will be discussed. 


Steps in Making a Community Survey 


The steps in making a community occupational survey vary 
somewhat with the purpose of the study. Several steps are here- 
with briefly described to give the reader a general view. As in 


learning job analysis, one learns survey methods best by taking 
part in the making of a study. 


Determining needs 


The need for a community occupational survey usually arises 
from a problem in the area. It may be that the schools require 
more information about jobs to improve guidance, curriculum 
planning, or other school programs. There may be a community 
need to discover the patterns of jobs in the area so that the ad- 
visability of having additional industry come to the community 
can be judged. It may be necessary to study the causes of labor 
turnover so that the job situation can become better stabilized. 
It is necessary to review any needs carefully to discover if а 
survey will yield the kinds of information that are necessary. 


Developing a plan 


When it appears that there is sufficient need in a community 
for a study, it is wise to establish a working committee which will 


outline the objectives and uses of the survey, and appraise 
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roughly what it will involve in cost, personnel, and cooperation. 
The committee should include representatives from employers 
the public employment service, the schools, and other groups who 
will either supply information for the survey or who will use the 
information after it is compiled, or both. The committee may be, 
e vide temporary, informal one. In that way members who do 
an interest may be replaced without embarrassment. 


Developing procedures 


After a plan has been drawn up and has been generally ac- 
cepted, the more technical procedures should be developed and 
о This calls for the selection of a survey director who can 
Ps perform this task, or who will have someone working with 
mes : ho can outline the details of the study. develop the neces- 
i orms, and map out the analysis of data which will be in- 
eo Persons who will be the eventual users of the survey 
int ча be brought in on this phase so that it is certain that the 

ormation obtained will meet their needs. 

"s director of the study will wish to appraise all existing data. 
ке = the community in order that the information gathered 

У supplement existing materials. Census data may be avail- 
have certain reports which will be 
the Chamber of Com- 
be collecting job data 


te руна may already t 

«bero ; and the publie employment office, 

i and other agencies or groups may 
arly. 

рыка pretesting of any questionnaires or intervie 

бы к, nt step. А “dry run” will in nearly every case r 
Ocedure which сап be readily corrected. 


ws is an im- 
eveal defects 


Obtaining and processing the data 


55 The data should be collected in а systematic fashion, and as 
hd as material is received, it should be reviewed, classified, 
Ч arranged for processing. If questionnaires are piled up with- 


оц З У "nm 
t being checked, inaccuracies may accumulate which wili be- 


со i 
Me so great as to destroy the value of the study. Processing of 


e : Я Е 
E ' data, including the preparation of tables and graphs, should 
"ih ав е е, for timeliness is usually very 1mpor- 


t arly as possibl 
РА harts should be prepared in order 


ti бак: 
т à survey. Preliminary € 
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that interested committee members, counselors, and other inter- 
ested persons can ascertain how the study is progressing. 


Preparing reports 


The method of reporting the findings should be very carefully 
worked out. Some surveys have resulted in one large beautifully 
bound volume which was so bulky that it did not invite many 
readers. Although a large report may be necessary, one should 
not overlook the desirability of having several shorter reports to 
meet specific needs. For example, charts and brief explanations 
can be made independently of the main report to illustrate the 


findings for interested adults, pupils, and students or for particu- 
lar agencies or officials. 


Evaluating the survey 


Many surveys omit a last step. This is a “ 
critical evaluation of the survey and of the 
results were used. This may take place a year or more after the 
study has been placed in the hands of the users. The evaluation 
may also consider whether or not it is advisable to supplement the 
survey with additional materials or surveys at later dates. 


Community surveys will be mentioned again in Chapter XI, 
where employment opportunities are discussed, 


post mortem” or a 
manner in which its 


Follow-up Studies 
3 У in the case of communi 

school leavers and graduates 
formation for use by schools an 
have been developed and used. The Office 


с Instruction, has pre- 
le forms. Topics which 


""Determining Occupational Training Needs throu h Occupati 
g a а ational 
Follow-up Studies," 1948. d и 
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The suggestions given for preparing the follow-up form in- 
cluded, in part, the following: 


1. 
2. 


Items should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 

Items should require as little writing as possible. Provisions for 
replying through use of check marks should be made whenever 
possible. 

Provide adequate space for writing each item. 

Avoid questions whieh might embarrass respondents. 

Avoid unnecessary items. 


STUDY OF FORMER STUDENTS 
(Name of School) 


(NOTE: YOUR ANSWERS WILL RE CONSIDERED CONFIDENTAL, THEY WILL BE USED ONLY FOR 
STATISTICAL PURPOSES AND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR SCHOOL PROGRAM) 


Your name Тато... нн 
Mr. Present 


Lo p" КҮТЕР 


“Miso (*Cross out two) 
If Mro., give maiden паде Беге....... 


Course taken Year you Dropped 
in SCHOOL... нн se Bradunted, . PICO 
(college prep, business, general, etc.) 
If you dropped out pf school before graduation, please give the folloving inforzation: 
(1) Your age when you left ochool:..... 
(2) What grade vere you in vhen you left? ве 
(3) Did you lenve before the end of the year or did you finish the year? 
(Please check one) < 
Left before the end of the year. 
2). Finished the year. 


(1)..... Single 
(2)..... Married (If married, how many children do you have, нн 


. Divorced or separated 
. Widowed 


(Please check one or more) 

In armed forces 
Not vorking but looking for Job 
Not working and not looking for Job 
Other (Please describe), 


чо. What are you пом doing? 
У Working for pay, full-time (Т) 
l Working for pay, part-time (8) 
“Ма school, full-time (9) 
. In school, patt-tize (10) 
. Housevife 

1 In business for self . 


43. Please list below any additional education you have had since leaving this school. 
Include postgraduate work, correspondence courses, private lessons, trade or bus- 
{ness school, apprenticeship, Junior college, college, university, and any other 


type of education. . ТОМА 
NAME OF SCHOOL DUREE. Er. 


COURSE YOU TOOK 


(If more space is needed, мг. вла use the back of this page) 


17. 


“У. Рог what occupation nre you now preparing yourse 
*5. What is your father's reguler occupation? а 
“б. Which of the following helped you most in ва occupation and in making 
your educational and vocational plans? (Check one or more) 

. Parents ( Principal (9). 
. Other relatives Counselor 
Friends Work experience 

School subjects (name) 


. No help received 


Fig. 17. Sample follow-up study form from California Guidance Bulletin, No. 13, 1950. 
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The California State Department of Education, Bureau of 
Occupational Information and Guidance, Sacramento, has also 
made available a useful guide for carrying out follow-up studies." 

Figure 17 shows a sample form with selected items. If a schoo 
wishes to do a briefer study, the bulletin recommends that Nos. 


*Т. THIS IS A VERY IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR THOSE WHO DROPPED OUT OF SCHOOL BEFORE 
GRADUATION. Will you etate very frankly the real reason or reasons why you 
left school. Your honest enswe. 
studies of drop-outs show that among the reasons 
ere financial need, 111 health, dislike of school 
courses, desire to go to work, marriage 
through your ovn experience and give th 


тв vill help to Improve the school. Other 
why students leave achool 
or teachers, failure in 
з change of residence. But think 
e reasons why you withdrew. 


IP YOU HAVE NOT BEEN WORKING SIN LEAVING SCHOOL OMIT QUESTIONS 8 TO 13 AND GO ON TO 
QUESTION 14, 


*8. Please describe below the Jobs you have ће: 


là since leaving school: 
EMPLOYER OR FIRM 


TITLE OF JOB OR KIND 


(If more space із needed, use the back of thie page) 
*9. То what extent has your school (1)... 
training helped you on your 


Present job? (Check appropriate 
blank to the right) 


+ А great deal 
Soze 


+ Little ог none 
+ I'm not certain about thio 


*10. In what ways could your experience in 


this school have been more helpful to you? 


Do (did) you like your present (or most rei 
1 


cent) job? 


а) 


#12. Which of the following helped you most 1n gettin, 
leaving school? (Please check one or more) 
1)..... Parents or other relatives (6)..... Public employment service (non-fee) 
2)..... Friends +... Private employment agency (fee) 
(3)..... School (teacher, counselor 9r(8)..... Other (Please explain) 

other school person ... 
(8)..... My ovn efforta 
(5)..... Newspaper advertinezent 


Е your first steady job after 


Fig. 17 (continued). 


SS не, 

* “Guide for Making a Follow-up Study of School Drop-Outs and Graduates,” 
California Guidance Bulletin No. 13, January, 1950. Prepared by Donald E. Kitch 
and William H. McCreary. 
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1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 16 be retained. These are shown with 
asterisks on the form. 

In presenting the results of a follow-up study, graphie presenta- 
tion is sometimes used. One of the best examples of such а presen- 
tation was prepared by Weinrich.!! The pictographs and interpre- 
tive comments in the booklet concerned the responses of youth 
studies. 


uz 


15. What community clubs, organizations, and activities do you nov take part in? 


*16. Please indicate by checking in the 5 
proper column Бо» much this school : 0) 
helped you in regard to each of 


2) Taking care of your health. 
3) Taking part in community and civic affairs. 
4) Marringe and family life 

5) Securing a }о5.......+++ 
6) Getting along with other people. 
7) Preparing for further education... 
B) Understanding your abilities and interi 
9) Ability to read vell 
10) Using good English.. 
11) Using basic math skills. 
12) Using your money wisely. 
13) Conducting your own bust: 
14) Thinking through problems. 


suggestions for improving any part of this 
lease state them here. 


17. If you have further coments or 
school's program, 


If so, please explain here or 


1B. Can this school be of further service to you? 
call number GI 7-3144) 


write or phone to the school. (If you phone, 


X9. Do you personally feel a need for further education through adult or evening 
classes? If во, in phat fields or courses? 


we information concerning present adult and evening 
3-4278, Extension 13) 


(If you 


о 


u 
courses, call GI 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP AND COOPERATION 


all schools 


Fig. 17 (continued). 


К " Weinrich, Ernest F., “Let’s Learn from Youth," The University of the State of 
New York, The State Education Department, Albany, 1947. 
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Follow-up studies will be mentioned again in Chapter V ‚ page 
162. 


EXERCISES 


1. Try writing an accurate description of a task, such as driving a 
ear, tying your shoe, or using a typewriter. 

2. Make a list of the job analysis items that you would want to 
cover to obtain information for improving plant selection procedures. 
Visit a plant and try the list on a few jobs. . . 

3. If you were to absorb a large number of handieapped workers in 
а plant, list what you would need to know about each job. Use the list 
in a plant or business establishment on a few jobs. . 

4. If a school official desired to obtain pertinent, information from 
employers to discover the needs for vocational training in the commu- 
nity, what items about jobs should he cover? Visit an employer and see 
how the list would work out. 

5. Select а 
Which eould be 
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CHAPTER Ш 


Describing Jobs and Occupations 


, In the previous chapter the methods of obtaining occupational 
information from original sources were discussed. The informa- 
tion obtained by job analysis or surveys is seldom used, however 
in its original form. It must be arranged and written in a syste- 
matic and readible style to meet practical needs. A counselor or 
student, for example, does not have the time to pore through 
pages of data and descriptions to abstract the facts needed for 


а particular situation. 
The occupational information materials thus prepared are of 


three general types: 
1. Materials prepared primarily for the use of the trained counselor, 
interviewer, or personnel worker. Such materials include job 


descriptions, occupational descriptions, occupational definitions 
and classifications, labor market reports, and certain technical 


and semi-technical articles and books. 
2. Materials prepared primarily for use by the counselee, client, or 
other lay person. These include monographs, articles, books, and 


moving pictures. 

3. Materials designed f 
viewer, or personnel wor 
lay person. Such materi 
certain pamphlets, articles, and books. 

There are no hard and fast lines which differentiate the fore- 
going three groups. In general, the more technical materials come 
In Group 1 and the less technical in Group 2. One should have in 
mind the consumers of the product when he processes the original 
data and information, or when he selects already published de- 
Scriptive materials. 

By studying the methods of preparing descriptive materials, 
the reader should obtain a better foundation for appraising and 
using occupational information, even though he may not write 


materials himself. 


or use both by the trained counselor, inter- 
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ker, and by the counselee, client, or other | 
als include occupational abstracts, and ` 


JOB SPECIFICATION 
John Doe Shipbuilding Company 
PAYROLL TITLE. Напа Burner CLASSIFICATION TITLE. 0. 
Hand Burner Acetylene Burner Operator 


DEPARTMENT OCCUPATIONAL CODE____ 
Plate Shop 6-85.210 


FOREMAN. John Jones | | "TELEPHONE 158 


JOB SUMMARY: Quts mild steel plates into various Shapes 
with an oxyacetylene cutting torch guided by layout markings 
on the material. With an oxyacetylene cutting torch, cuts 
steel plates and shapes to various dimensions and sizes as 
marked and laid out by LAYOUT MAN, manually moving the cut- 
ting torch along prescribed lines so that flame will cut the 
squerely or with a specified bevel, as indicated by layout 
symbols; occasionally heats metal to dry surface, or pre- 
heats metal for cutting, bending or shaping, or to burn off 
paint, rust or scale, preparatory to Arc Welding. 

Works under supervision of LEADERMAN (BUPNING) . 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS Speak, read, write English 


EXPERIENCE REQUIRED_3 Months as hand burner helper 


KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS: Must know oxyacetylene cutting 
and heating procedure and how to adjust fuel pressure; must 


be able to select proper burning tips, to clean and adjust 
torch end torch tips. 

PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS Standard Physical Examination 
PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS. None MARITAL STATUS. Oren, 
SEX Male _ AGE RANGE 18 апа 9SYeCITIZENSHIP. Open . юп 


REFERENCES REQUIRED: WORK Yes | CHARACTER. None _ 
WORKER MUST FURNISH 8" pliers; 1 
WAGE CODE За 


HOURS 8 DAYS 6 


" 
O" crescent wrench; 


loves; helmet, 


БНІРТ рау; swing; graveyard 


——— — 


TESTS: APTITUDE. None. TRADE Регіогтапсе burning test 


Fig. 18. Job specification for hand burner, 
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Job Descriptions 


Job descriptions are statements concerning the duties, qualifica-\ 
tions, and other factors of jobs in an industrial plant or other 
establishment that employs workers. Job descriptions are not the 
same as occupational descriptions; the latter give a composite de- 
scription of jobs in a number of establishments. 

As in job analysis, the items in the job description are selected 
and prepared in the light of the uses to be made of the informa- 
tion. If the description, for example, is for evaluating jobs for 
determining wages to be paid, the items in the job analysis re- 
рогі concerning these factors are written in detail. They will 
usually include such items as are shown in Chapter IT under level 
of difficulty, item number eight, page 35, plus experience and 
training required, items 19 and 20, page 37. 


Job specification 


If the job description is to be used largely for employing work- 
ers, the items which the interviewer should take into considera- 
tion in selection will be emphasized. This kind of job description 
is frequently called а job specification. because it specifies the 

iring standards. A sample of а job specification is shown in 
Figure 18. Here the items from the job analysis report have been 
edited for use in the company employment office. Other material 
from the job analysis report was used by the company for other 
Purposes, including a study of up-grading possibilities in the yard. 

The job summary is included in this specification to identify 
the job clearly and also to give the interviewer a background for 
asking questions concerning the duties the job seeker has per- 
formed. The knowledge and skills required are also very valuable 
to an employment interviewer. The specification gives the name 
and telephone number of the foreman, who сап then be readily 
reached. It also includes the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
Code number and title so that the company can use certain occu- 
Pational materials which are related to the Dictionary—for ex- 
ample, lists of critical occupations. In the light of utilizing hand- 
leapped workers, this specification is deficient, for it gives little to 
aid an interviewer or a physician in considering persons who may 
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have certain physical disabilities (see Chapter X). The wage 
code gives the wage rate, and performance trade test is used as an 
aid in selection. 


Developing sample descriptions 


Before preparing job descriptions in any number, it is always 
wise to develop a format and a few sample descriptions in co- 
operation with the users of the material. The users should have 
good suggestions to make, and such a process is often necessary 
for acceptance of the descriptions. In all too many cases the user 
is dissatisfied in some way with the descriptions and may blame 
some of his mistakes on the “poor” descriptions, or may avoid 
applying them at all. 

А user sometimes feels that the job deseriptions are a frill and 
that he knows all about the jobs anyway. Sometimes he may be 
correct, for the author has seen some job descriptions that were 
so brief that they did not tell much of anything. On the other 
hand, descriptions have been prepared which contain more infor- 
mation than is needed, making it diffieult for the user to find the 
particular information he requires, Also, one inaccurate statement 
in a description can give a user an excuse to condemn all the 
descriptions supplied to him. 

It is not only wise to work closely with the users of job deserip- 


tions but also with foremen, Supervisors, and executives. If a fore- 
man or other person in su 


jobs are being 
Scriptions and 
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Occupational Descriptions 


Occupational descriptions are more general than job descrip- 
tions because they cover a group of similar jobs. They do not 
apply specifically to any one job in a given establishment. 
Occupational descriptions are widely used by military and ci- 
vilian government agencies, community agencies, and schools 
and colleges. The descriptions are utilized in placement, voca- 
tional counseling, courses in occupations, eurrieulum planning, 
and vocational rehabilitation. 

Oceupational descriptions also have considerable use in indus- 
try. They can be applied in training members of the personnel 
department in becoming familiar with occupations (particularly 
those outside the establishment but ones from which workers 
may be recruited and trained). In analyzing jobs and in preparing 
job descriptions, much helpful background information can be 
obtained from occupational descriptions. In fact, in many cases 
when oceupational descriptions are available, they can be verified 
locally and with modification can serve as job descriptions. 
Unions, too, make use of occupational descriptions, particularly 
in making comparisons among occupations for justifying adjust- 
Ments in wages. 

Occupational descriptions are very useful for one who wishes to 
expand his understanding of occupations by visiting establish- 
ments and observing jobs. If one consults the appropriate occupa- 
tional descriptions before and during his visits, he will find that 
the descriptions are very helpful. Also, after visits the descrip- 
tions will be much easier to understand. 


Limitations of Occupational Descriptions 


Occupational descriptions, though very useful, have limitations 
which the user of the description must keep in mind. 

As previously indicated, occupational descriptions are neces- 
Sarily more general than job descriptions. Therefore, in applying 
them, the counselor, adviser, or interviewer must keep this fact in 
mind. Otherwise he will give inaccurate information. For ex- 
ample, an individual might like to know about the advisability 
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of becoming an engraver of jewelry. Àn occupational description 
would list the duties showing a lot of detail work which might 
appeal to the counselee. However, the description would indicate 
that an engraver may interview customers and it is conceivable 
that in some establishments he might spend a majority of his 
time dealing with people. Such variations must be considered, 
and, if possible, additional information should be obtained to dis- 
cover how this occupation is reflected in local establishments. 

Occupational descriptions are limited in coverage. Only a frac- 
tion of all occupations are covered. One must take care not to 
emphasize certain occupations merely because he has descriptions 
of them. 

Occupational descriptions vary considerably in quality. Some 
are based upon more complete information than others, The user 
should attempt to discover how the descriptions were developed 
and what the sources of information were. 

Occupational descriptions can become obsolete. Jobs and 
occupations change. This is again a reason why occupational de- 
scriptions should be supplemented by up-to-date local informa- 
tion. 

Although many occupational descriptions give information 
regarding the necessary qualifications to enter the occupation, 
such information must be general, because hiring specifications 
vary among establishments and also with the available labor 
supply. There are certain basic occupational requirements, but 
they must be supplemented with what is necessary to obtain a job. 


Types of Occupational Descriptions 


There are generally two types of occupational descriptions: the 


industrial and the individual. The industrial occupational descrip- 
tion is limited in its coverage to the occupation as found in а 


given industry. The individual Occupational description applies 
to all industries where jobs in that occupation exist. 


Industrial occupational descriptions 


Industrial descriptions have been published for 16 industries 
by the United States Employment Service for use by public em- 
ployment offices, employers, unions, schools, and others. They 


DRY CLEANER (HAND) 


CLEANING, DYEING, AND PRESSING Dry CLEANING DEPARTMENT, 


Job Summary 
Removes dirt and spots from drapes, window shades, lamp shades, leather 
goods, and fabrics too delicate to be machine dry-cleaned, by scrubbing 
them with a solution of soap and cleaning solvent. 
Work Performed 

1. Examines article to be cleaned: Observes texture and condition of 
fabric, and the nature of the spot, to decide how intensive a scrubbing 
action the material will withstand without injury; reads note attached 
to article to learn extent of cleaning desired by customer. 

2. Cleans article: Spreads and holds article flat on scrubbing table so that 
scrubbing action will not tear or injure fabric; dips cup into solution 
of soap and cleaning solvent and pours it over spot; moistens brush 
of appropriate stiffness in solution and scrubs coarse fabrics with a 
vigorous motion in all directions; scrubs fine fabrics with a gentle 
соп in only one direction to avoid injury to material; scrapes 
hardened spots with a bone spatula; rinses article in a trough con- 
taining clean solvent to rinse out the dirt; may manipulate valves 


to drain and refi 
clean solution. 
fabrics.) 
3. May assist FURNITURE WASHER to move large pieces to and from 
drying room. 
Equipment 
Scrubbing table: A waist high table with a wooden, stone, or metal top on 
which articles are scrubbed and rinsed to clean them. Usually the 
table is provided with a low rim around its edges and slopes gradually 
to a trough so that liquids will drain into the trough instead of spilling 


onto the floor. 
Relation to Other Jobs 
Promotion to: DRY CLEANER. 
Transfer from and to: FURNITURE WASHER. 
Job Combination: The duties of this job may be included in those of 
FURNITURE WASHER or DRY-CLEANER HELPER. 
Specialized Qualifications 
Many establishments hire inexperienced 


methods characteristic of the establishment. 
Ability to ascertain the strength of various fabrics to prevent damage by 


excessive scrubbing, is desirable. 


ll rinsing trough, and give article a final rinse in the 


(The same kind of cleaning solvent is used for all 


] workers and train them in the 


Fig. 19. Occupational description (industrial type) for dry cleaner (hand). 
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bear the title of “job descriptions” but they are really occupa- 
tional descriptions because they are not restricted to any one 
establishment. They are, however, more specific than individual 
occupational descriptions and were developed from job analysis 
reports. The format of these descriptions varies somewhat among 
the industries. A sample of an industrial occupational descrip- 
tion of Dry Cleaner (hand) is shown in Figure 19. Figure 20 is 


Fig. 20. Photo of hand dry cleaning. 


a photograph which accompanies the description. The description 
identifies the occupation by industry, department, and title. 
The title selected is the one used most frequently. The job sum- 
mary is further indentification and gives an over-all picture of 
the occupation. Each volume of industrial descriptions also 
contains ап over-all description of the processes in the indus- 
їгу and identifies the occupations in this process. This is helpful 
to the user, for it gives him an idea of how the job fits into thr 
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organization and how it is related to other jobs. À segment of the 
process description for cleaning, dyeing, and pressing follows: 


COLLECTION AND DELIVERY DEPARTMENT 


The collection and delivery department of a dry-cleaning establish- 
ment is usually more than the agent for carrying customer’s goods to 
and from the cleaning plant. It also endeavors to build up new patron- 
age and sell additional services to old customers. The routemen who 
drive the delivery trucks of the plant are often salesmen, trained by a 
sales manager in methods of procuring new business, handling com- 
plaints, and sometimes collecting delinquent bills. If the company 
Operates a laundry as well as a dry-cleaning plant, the routemen may 
be expected to try фо interest patrons of one service in the other. By 
timely suggestion, he may induce customers to make use of such 
auxiliary serviecs as rug, fur, curtain, or hat cleaning. If the company 
does not employ house-to-house solicitors to sell its services to non- 
customers, the routemen may devote a part of their time to canvassing. 

Work brought into the plant by routemen is turned over to a re- 
ceiving clerk, who examines each article and records its defects upon a 
work ticket together with customer’s special requests as to type of 
treatment and date of delivery. 

Often the receiving clerk has to deal with customers themselves, who 
bring their work directly to the plant. Sometimes a curb boy is em- 
ployed to carry the work from the customer’s car to the receiving room. 

Instead of or in addition to having routemen carry articles from and 
to the customers’ homes, some plants establish branch stores at which 
customers may leave articles to be cleaned and call for them when they 
àre finished. Part of the branch-store manager's work may be to 
examine each article in the presence of the customer, call his attention 
to defects, and suggest the type of treatment necessary. He records the 
Service desired, special requests of the customer, and sometimes notes 
defects and the causes of stains upon a work ticket, which he makes 
out for cach article received. A relay man picks up articles brought into 
the branch stores and returns the finished work. If the plant does a 
Wholesale business, he calls and delivers at tailors, hotels, and institu- 

lons, 

The following jobs are associated with 
Department: 


the Collection and Delivery 


Branch-Store Manager Routeman 
Curb Boy Sales Manager 


House-to-house Solicitor Shipper X 
Relay Man Telephone Solicitor 


Retail-Receiving Clerk Truck-Driver Helper 
Industrial occupational descriptions have been prepared in a 
number of states and communities for industries which are of 
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partieular local importance. For example, the Florida State Em- 
ployment Service has prepared a volume of descriptions for citrus 
fruit canning.’ Each description includes job title and alternate 
titles, Dictionary title, name of department, description of du- 
ties, and hiring factors. In addition, a map of the state shows the 
locations of the plants. 


Individual occupational descriptions 


Individual occupational descriptions give a composite descrip- 
tion of an occupation wherever it is found, regardless of industry. 
In preparing the individual description a good deal of source ma- 
terial is required, including job analysis reports, job descriptions, 
opinions of persons familiar with the occupation, and other data. 

Ап example of an occupational description is one which was 
prepared for Vocational Counselor? The description was devel- 
oped from job analysis reports, civil service job description ma- 
terials, information from schools, and the opinions of experts from 
government, industry, and education. The description was pre- 
pared to list the duties and qualifications of the occupation as à 
guide for outlining units of study for the preparation of counse- 
lors. It was also intended for general information in counseling 
persons who wished to enter this occupation. Occupational de- 
scriptions have considerable usefulness as a guide for setting up 
courses of study. Knowing the general duties and qualifications 
makes it possible to plan appropriate units of study which will 
prepare one to perform the duties listed. The students also feel 
that their courses have specific usefulness in preparing them for 
bes chosen occupation. The description of Vocational Counselor 

ollows: 


OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTION FOR 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR з 
Work Performed: 


1. Obtains and collates inform 


| А ation about the individual. 
(a) Seeures written inform 


ation from the counselee in advance of 


lorida State Em 
Fruit Canning I 


Florida Industrial Commission, F ployment Service, Handbook 
a) Occupational Information, Citrus ndustry of Florida, 1949, Tal- 
аһаѕѕее. і 

* Bureau of Training, War Manpower Commission The 
Counselors. Washington: U. S. Government Pr | 

“This occupational description is 
tions. 


| Training of Vocational 
inting Office, 1944. 


4 composite of several related counselor posi- 


(b) 


(с) 
(d) 
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the personal interview, whenever possible, or in a personal 
interview secures information about the individual's educa- 
tion, employment, military experience, vocational training, 
and physical limitations. 

In a personal interview obtains information about the indi- 
vidual's hobbies, special interests, personality traits and atti- 
tudes. Whenever advisable to do so also obtains information 
about financial status, social background, family or personal 
responsibilities. 

Obtains pertinent records such as those from schools, previous 
employers and military services. 

Administers appropriate aptitude, interest, personality, trade 
and scholastic achievement tests to the individual counselee 
and prepares the scores for such tests. 


2. Obtains occupational, educational, and other information. 


(a) 


(b) 


(с) 


(d) 


; 3. Weighs апа interprets all secur 
individual's potentialities in terms of 
pational adjustment. 

4. Assists the counsele 
Occupational plans. 


(a) 
(b) 


(е) 


Visits places of employment and obtains information by 
occupation on present and future employment possibilities, in- 
cluding information on duties, qualifications, length and type 
of training necessary, Wages, hours, working conditions and 
physical demands. 

Examines available published educational information, visits 
schools, colleges, training centers, vocational training estab- 
ins information on training opportunities, 


lishments and оббаї 
including courses offered, cost, entrance requirements, sched- 


ules, and the like. 
Visits agencies performing various types of community serv- 
ices to which counselees may be referred; keeps currently 
informed regarding services rendered. 

tional, educational, and industrial 


Keeps abreast of occupa t 
trends, national and local, and of new techniques information 


and data for counseling. . . 
ed information and evaluates the 


probable educational and occu- 
с in making and carrying out educational and 


idual to estimate his own potentialities in rela- 
upational and educational alternatives. 

th the counselee educational and oc- 
ich are in keeping with his work 
and interests, and with any per- 
such as financial, physical, or 
t the counselee from taking 


Helps the indiv 
tion to existing осе ‹ 
Reviews and discusses WI 
eupational opportunities wh 
history, training, aptitudes 

sonal or other limitations, 
social, which would tend to preven 
advantage of certain opportunities. 

Assists the counselee in arriving at plans— 

(1) for immediate employment and/or training, 

(2) for long-range objectives including professional training. 
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(d) Arranges for referral to employers or to community agencies, 
such as training, employment, health, legal, recreational, 
social, financial, educational, vocational rehabilitation, or 
others cooperating in the execution of plans. 

5. Follows progress of counselee during training program and subse- 
quent placement, and assists him in meeting adjustment problems. 


Basic Qualifications: 

1. Must have well-rounded up-to-date knowledge of industrial and 
occupational trends and labor market conditions. 

2. Must be experienced in the use of occupational materials de- 
veloped for use in vocational counseling, such as systematized occupa- 
tional information including occupational classifications, job deserip- 
tions, definitions, job families and the like, as well as the interviewing 
aids and other working devices and materials. 

3. Must be able to develop and prepare for use local occupational 
and training information, including data on working conditions as well 
as on duties and qualifications, 

4. Must possess personal characteristics and skills to interview and 
maintain continuing counseling relationships in which the cooperation 
and confidence of the counselee are obtained, and in which pertinent 
facts and attitudes are discovered and related to a workable plan. Must 
have the ability to observe personal characteristics in the interview and 
SM them in terms of their significance in occupational adjust- 
ment. 

5. Must have a sound backgroun 
ities, interests and aptitudes and i 
appraising them, 


d in the nature of human skills, abil- 
n scientific methods of measuring and 


| ast edge of the functions and services of commu- 
nity facilities such as placement, rehabilitation, social, health, legal and 
recreational services. Must be able to develop and maintain effective 
working relationships with representatives of such facilities. 

T Must be able to recognize various types of physical and mental 
disabilities and, wherever indicated, be able to make referral for 
special service to agencies qualified to render such service. 

8. Must have a working knowledge of Federal, State and local laws 
and regulations affecting employment and training, including special 
provisions such as workmen’s compensation, child labor laws, and laws 
pertaining to the employment of women. ' 

9. Must be able to develop, maintain and use systematic case records 
or case studies of counselees. 

10. Must be able to carry responsibilities in ап organization, to work 
under supervision, to give supervision if necessary and otherwise adjust 
to the duties of the particular position as assigned, 
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Ап occupational description with a somewhat different format 
has been prepared for Farm Operator by Zeran.* The headings 
under which the information is grouped are as follows: 


А. Management of the farm business 
B. Operation of the farm 

1. Production of crops 

2. Care of livestock 

3. Maintenance of land, buildings, and equipment 
C. Conditions of work 

1. Surroundings 

2. Hazards 

3. Security 


The occupational descriptions are presented as one of a number 
of aids for the vocational counseling as related to farm work. 


Employment Service descriptions 


A number of individual occupational descriptions have been 
prepared by the United States Employment Service as aids in 
counseling and placement. They are called Occupational Guides. 
They are printed in individual pasteboard booklets and сап be 
filed in a counselor's desk by occupational title or according to 
the code number of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Occu- 
pational guides consist of two sections: (1) the description of 
Occupation, and (2) labor market information about the oceupa- 
tion. The kind of information contained in the second section 
will be discussed in Chapter XI. An example of one section of a 
guide is shown in Figures 21, 22, 23, and 24. It contains a variety 
of information including the following: 


Job summary: A brief statement to identify the occupation. The occu- 
pational title may not be sufficient identification. 

Vork performed: A fairly detailed statement: of what the worker does 
and how he does it. Each paragraph is introduced by a summary in 
italics. The summaries are useful to the reader in getting a good 
Picture of the job and as an aid in understanding the more detailed 
statements which follow. | ө 2. | 

Training: А complete summary of the implications for training. This 
Section is useful in counseling persons who are considering entering 
the occupation and in reviewing with them the edueation, leisure- 


CANIT : 
‘Franklin В. Zeran, Matching Men and Farms, pp. 4-6. U. 5. Office of Education, 

l'ocational Div ion Bulletin, No. 229, 1944. For sale by Superintendent of Docu- 

ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price, 10 cents. 
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time activities, and personal traits which may be important factors. 
The information is likewise useful in selecting persons for jobs. 

Occupational tests: 'The names of any tests which may be suitable for 
use in measuring either the aptitudes or the trade knowledge neces- 
вату. 215 "S 

Related occupations: A list of occupations both civilian and military 
from which workers might transfer the occupation. 

Physical activities: The pertinent physical activities which should be 
considered, partieularly in regard to persons who may have physical 
disabilities. 

Working conditions: Both physical and social aspects, including the 
physical conditions of work and whether the worker works alone or 
with others. 

Hazards: A statement of the possible dangers inherent in the occupa- 
tion. 

Glossary: Definition of terms which may be unfamiliar to the user of 
the description. 

Employment variables: A list of items one should cover in interviewing 
an applicant regarding his experience and also in taking an order for 
workers from an employer. It is noted, for example, that there are 
five kinds of equipment on which the Television Service and Repair- 
man may have or lack experience. For a counselor these variants 
enrich the picture of the occupation, partieularly in regard to differ- 
ences which oceur concerning jobs. 

Local information: A space for writing local data which may be im- 
portant for counseling and placement. The occupational description 
is a composite and must be supplemented by notes which reflect the 


variations found in the community. 

As with other occupational descriptions, the user must be саге- 
ful to apply them as general information and not as descriptions 
of a given job in an establishment. One should consider the sec- 
tions pertaining to physical descriptions and working conditions 
with particular care, since both of these items can vary greatly 
from job to job within the occupation. 

As in the case of other descriptions developed by the United 
States Employment Service, they are called Job descriptions but 
in the terms of this text they are descriptions of occupations. 


Descriptions of Professions 


Descriptions of a number of professions have been prepared. 
Such descriptions usually cover several related occupations and 
are therefore broader than occupational descriptions. They are 
usually developed from an analysis of published materials соп- 
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OCCUPATIONAL GUIDE 


~, 
UNITED STATES United States 
DEPARTMENT Employment 
OF LABOR Service 


Job Description for 


TELEVISION SERVICE AND REPAIRMAN 
5—83.416 


JOB SUMMARY 


Tests, adjusts, services, and repairs television receivers including 
radio and phonograph sections of television sets using hand tools 
and a variety of complicated electrical testing equipment. 


WORK PERFORMED 


1. Receives assignment and prepares for work: Receiyes work assign- 
ment to repair television receivers either in repair shop or in 
customer's home or establishment. Replenishes replacement parts, 
testing equipment, and supplies carried on service car, and drives 


to work location. 


2. Adjusts апа repairs receivers at customer s home or establishment 
Discusses action of television set with customer to understand 
better the nature of trouble. Tests the on-and-off, channel з@ес- 
tion, and sound-and-volume controls. Operates receiver on all 
channels and wave bands, observing such symptoms as low volume, 
fading, failure to receive stations, various noises, non-lighting or 
heating of tubes, picture aberrations, ghosts, and other inter- 
ferences for clues to source of trouble. Makes thumbscrew and 
screw driver adjustments to numerous controls (18 or more) to 
obtain proper density, clarity, linearity, focus, and size of picture 
or test pattern. Removes chassis from cabinet and cleans all parts, 
replacing tubes on slightest suspicion of failure. Inspects wiring 
and other connections for looseness or breaks, and notes any dis- 
coloration, scale, or corrosion on condensers and transformers, 
indicating defective parts. Spot checks major circuit voltages and 
resistances, using а volt-ohm-current meter. Determines at this 
point whether major repair work at shop is necessary, and if so, 
takes receiver chassis to shop. Otherwise, repairs or replaces 
faulty parts and reassembles chassis in receiver. 


-Bureau of Employment Security—USES 


Division of Occupational Апајув a е-е Мау 1949 


Fig. 21. Job description for television service and repairman (first page? 
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3. Makes complex tests and repairs on receiver in shop: NoTE.—The 
following tests are not inclusive but represent the type of tests used 
to locate trouble. Frequently the response of the receiver to the control 
tests outlined in Element 2 will serve as a guide or starting place to 
localize the trouble. 


(а) Checks the video stages and radio frequency section of television 

receiver using a signal generator ог sweep generator and cathode ray 
oscilloscope. Makes adjustment to each circuit until oscilloscope 
shows it is receiving the proper signal frequency. 
Charts wave or current characteristics of amplifier, detector, and 
converter stages with generator and oscilloscope. Notes operation 
of circuits and localizes fault through interpretation of such symp- 
toms as weak signal, lack of signal, distorted tone noise (hum 
or static), and excessive or weak voltage. 


(4) Tests operation of deflection generator and the oscillators in the 
deflector circuit which control the electron beam of the picture tube, 
using oscilloscope. Adjusts these oscillators and/or their circuits 
to correct faulty deflection in either direction. 


(г) Checks operation of high and low voltage power supply. Deter- 
mines the low voltage supply, the condition of condensers and re- 
sistances, and the existence of "shorts" in the numerous video and 
radio circuits with а voltmeter. Follows schematic diagram of each 
receiver and, using his knowledge and experience, traces the nu- 
merous power circuits until faulty part is located. Replaces burned 
out transformer, condensers, resistances, and wiring, and resolders 
loose connections. "Shorts" wires across high voltage circuit and 
notes resulting spark indicating presence of high voltage supply. 


(4) Returns repaired receiver to customer's home and replaces chassis 
in set. Makes necessary connection with ground and antenna, and 
adjusts front and back panel controls until proper reception over 
local channels is secured. 

4. Performs all the duties of RADIO REPAIRMAN when Servicing radio 
Sections of television sets: Analyzes faulty operation of radio, using 
various electrical testing equipment, and replaces defective tubes, trans- 
formers, condensers, and other parts as determined by analysis. 

5. May perform any of the duties of a TELEVISION INSTALLATION 
MAN: Assemble, install, and connect television antenna at customer's 


home or establishment. Make necessary antenna adjustments to obtain 
satisfactory video reception. 


6. Explains operation of set to customer: Instructs customer in proper use 
of all tuning dials, switches, and adjustments at front of set to get 
satisfactory reception from local television channels, FM and AM 
receivers, and phonograph. : 

7. Performs related duties: Replaces tools and other equipment in service 
car and returns to shop or to location of next repair job. May supervise 


and give on-the-job training to a helper or apprentice TELEVISION 
SERVICE AND REPAIRMAN. May travel to other cities when re- 


(2) 


Fig. 22. Job description for television 
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quested by company to service television receivers when backlog of 
repair work creates an emergency. May be required to attend classes 
where the latest technical changes and innovations in various models 
are demonstrated and explained. 


TRAINING 


Employers usually prefer qualified TELEVISION INSTALLATION MEN 
to fill these positions. The TELEVISION SERVICE AND REPAIRMAN, 
as described here, will rotate shop work with trouble shooting in the cus- 
tomer's home or establishment. The new worker will start by servicing sets 
in the home and as the work is rotated he is able to gain more and more 
shop experience under the direction of the more experienced shop worker. 
One advantage of this method is to have a constant supply of TELEVISION 
SERVICE AND REPAIRMEN who are capable of both home and shop 
service and repair work, А minimum of from 1 to 2 years is required before 
the worker is qualified in both home and shop repair work, and he is often 
required to supplement this work with outside training courses. 

It is possible to have a Television Serviceman service sets in the home (as 
outlined in Element 2), and a Television Repairman to perform the more 
complex adjustments and repairs made in the shop or factory. Where this 
division of work occurs, the qualified TELEVISION INSTALLATION 
MAN is able to take over the job of the Television Serviceman with only 
a little additional training. 

Where a union exists, the job will be broken down into Chief Technician, 
Technician A, Technician B, and Apprentice Technician. This latter job 
corresponds to the TELEVISION INSTALLATION MAN and those 
Apprentice Technicians who have completed the 2% years apprenticeship 
may be promoted to Technician B (Television Serviceman) and subse- 
quently to Technician A (Television Repairman). 

e training programs in service and repair 


Manufacturers frequently hav р 
work for their own employees and for limited numbers of qualified appli- 


cants of their distributors. 

Trainee-Selection Factors: The entry 

is related (DICTIONARY OF OCCUPA 
4-X6.185 Radio Repairing and Related 


The following factors should be considered in selecting trainees: 
Education which includes one ог more of the following high school, 
trade school, or vocational school courses: 


field of work to which this occupation 
TIONAL TITLES, Part IV) is: 


Television Electronics 
Radio mechanics Blueprint reading 
Physics 


Radio repair 

Electricity 
Leisure-time activities: 

Building or repairing television and radio sets 

Electrical repair 

Electronics 


(3) 


Service and repairman (second and third pages). 
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Personal Traits such as: 
Ability to: . 
work on small, delicate parts 
understand involved poese 
plan own sequence of operations 
make own judgment in selecting work method 
Good hearing 
Keen eyesight 
Alertness to many details 


OCCUPATIONAL TESTS 
None 
RELATED OCCUPATIONS 
Civilian Occupations 
(Titles and Codes are from the DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES) 
Jobs of lower skill level 
ELECTRICIAN, RADIO (any ind.) 5-83.445 
RADIO-EQUIPMENT ASSEMBLER, SPECIAL 4-98.050 
RADIO MECHANIC (any ind.) II 5-83.447 
RADIO REPAIRMAN (any ind.) I 5-83.411 
TELEVISION INSTALLATION MAN 
Army Occupations Navy Occupations 


(Specification Serial Number fol- (Consider all classes of ratings) 
lows title) 


AVIATION ELE ICSMAN 
FIXED STATION RADIO RE- NE TUCIRONICS 


AVIATION ELECTRONICS 
PAIRMAN 649 TECHNICIAN in: 
MICRO-WAVE RADIO EQUIP- gr ECTRONICS TECHNICIAN 
MENT REPAIRMAN 3649 ИХ 
RADIO REPAIRMAN 648 
RADAR REPAIRMAN, such as 
GUN LAYING EQUIPMENT 
952 


REPORTING EQUIPMENT 
953 


PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 
Climbing: Occasionally, when adjusting or installing television antenna. 
Standing: | Continually, at bench in repair shop while testing and repairing 
Sitting: receivers. 
Walking: Occasionally, about shop to use electrical 
frequently, while making service calls. 
Turning: } Frequently, while pickin 
Stooping: and television chassis. 
Lifting: ^ Frequently, while moving and raising television receivers 
weighing up to 100 pounds. 


(4) 


testing equipment; 


8 up or setting down tools, equipment, 


Fig. 23. Job description for television 
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Reaching: Continually, with both hands to adjust knobs on various elec- 
trical testing equipment and to plug and unplug wire соп- 


nections. 
Feeling: s 4 : А 
а Constantly, while handling delicate parts and receiver controls 


Fingering: cane гаў : 
Нашир: when testing, adjusting, and repairing receivers. 


Seeing: Continually, while observing and analyzing quality of television 


picture and making necessary adjustments to obtain clear 


picture. 
WORKING CONDITIONS 


Works inside shop or customer's home or establishment usually adequately 
heated and ventilated. Works either alone or with an assistant, but usually 
around others. Occasionally works outdoors when adjusting antenna. 


Drives car from shop on service calls. 
HAZARDS 


Possibility of electric shocks and burns from sol 
injury from explosion of picture tubes when they 
from ladder or roof when adjusting antenna 


GLOSSARY 


CATHODE-RAY OSCILLOSCOPE: An electrical testing device which 
uses a cathode-ray tube to focus a beam of electrons upon the screen of the 
tube, giving a measurable picture of the size, frequency, and pattern of an 


electrical current or radio wave. 


DEFLECTION GENERATOR: Generates the power in the horizontal and 
vertical sweep circuits which control the electron beam. 


SIGNAL GENERATOR: A device used to generate an electrical signal of 
any predetermined frequency or strength for testing various radio and 


television circuits. 


STAGES: Any of variou 
amplifier system representi 
amplifying a radio or television frequency wave. 
SWEEP GENERATOR: A device used to generate an electrical signal with 
= frequency which oscillates through а wave-band (channel). Differs 
from a signal generator in that the. frequency of the signal that is generated 
15 continually oscillating between two fixed points. 


TEST PATTERN: A diagrammatic stationary frequency wave transmitted 
by each station during the time television programs are not on the air. 

he pattern is drawn with curved and straight lines reaching from the 
Center to all edges of the television picture in such a way that the service- 
man can analyze aberrations in the picture receiver to ascertain quality of 
Set performance and deduce probable adjustments needed in receiver or 


antenna to improve picture reception. 


(5) 


dering iron, occasional 
are dropped, and falls 


s circuits of a radio or television receiver or 
ng various steps in receiving, converting, and 


Service and repairman (fourth and fifth pages). 
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EMPLOYMENT VARIABLES 
Type of Activity 


Repair shop work Service calls 
Work Phases Performed 

Adjustment Repair 

Installation Testing 


Equipment Worked On 


Television receivers 
Radios 
Phonographs 


Television projection systems: 
Sound systems 


Testing Instruments Used 


Cathode-ray oscilloscope 
Signal generator 

Sweep generator 

Television frequency calibrator 


Related Work Performed 
Service radios and phonographs 


Voltmeter or volt-ohm-current meter 
Tube tester 


Other (specify) 


Install aerials 


Supervision and Training of Other Workers (specify) 


Television Serviceman 


Apprentice Technician (where 
ЕШ a INSTALLATION union exists) 


Type of Training 


Manufacturer's training course On-the-job 


LOCAL INFORMATION 


У. 5. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE | 16—59330-1 


Fig. 24. Job description for television service and тераїгтап (sixth page). 
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WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


NATIONAL ROSTER OF SCIENTIFIC AND SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL 


BUREAU OF PLACEMENT 


Description of the Profession of: 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


0-18. ENGINEERS, “INDUSTRIAL 
0-18.01 INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Occupational Summary 


The industrial or management engineer deals primarily with 
production in a manufacturing establishaent. Не is concerned 
with methods, organization, planning, coordination, equip- 
ment and personnel - all of the factors which play a role in 
the cost, quality and quantity of output. Не deals with the 
top management, the engineering staff and the production 
force in achieving these goals. 


Industrial engineering is a loosely defined occupational 
area. In its restricted usage it is usually limited to pro- 
duction organization, planning and methods. It may include 
the training and direction of personnel, specifications and 
purchasing of aaterials, cost and sales control, health and 
Safety programs, accounting systems and traffic management. 
In sone instances, this occupation embraces the management of 
construction of new industrial enterprises and large scale 
public works. It may also include consultation in the area 
of finance and economics as these relate to mergers, reorgani- 
zation, large scale modernization or retooling, etc. 


Major Branches 


a. Production organization and policies. The formulation, 
enforcement and coordination of production programs and 
policies, and the definition of responsibilities, duties 
and relationships of management and supervisors. 

Plant buildings, services and equipment. The layout, 
design, selection, installation, operation and mainten- 
ance of production and auxiliary plant equipment. 
Production methods and standards. Determination of me- 
thods of most efficient production, carrying out and in- 
terpretation of tise and motion studies; establishment 
of production standards and rates of pay; control of in- 
spection, quality, inventory, storeskeeping, time and 
payroll; receivinz control of materials. 

Production cost records and controi, Establishment of 
job and standard cost systems. 

Production and material control. Planning production 
flow through various assembly line operations; develop- 
ing machine loads; production routing, scheduling ànd 
dispatching; coordination of production of subcontrac - 
tors. 

Distribution of product. Traffic management (routing , 
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Fig. 25. Description of industrial engineering (first page). 
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scheduling and dispatching of product); packing methods 
and container design; order system. 

Е. Training of production personnel. Training of fore - 
men, supervisors, trainers and production personnel; 
preparation visual aids, instruction programs and stan- 
dard practice manuals. 

h. Wage administration. Design and application of wage 
payment systciis, including piece rates; job analysis and 
classification; employee merit rating. 

i. Health, safety and welfare programs. These activities 
may be instituted or cirected by the industrial engi- 
пеег. 


Functional Specializations 


Industrial engineers function principally and primarily in 
the area of management. Only a relatively few деп in the 
field operate in such other functional areas as teaching, ed- 
iting and writing, research or consulting. 


Professional Affiliations 


In determining the professional Status of an individual, 
sone weight can be given to membership іп a national or local 
professional orzanization. Full membership in such groups is 
generally limited to individuals who have acceptable profes- 
Sional qualifications. Lack of such membership, however, 


should not бе construed as indicative of non-professional sta- 
tus, 


Educational Qualifications 


а. The miniuun of a bachelor's degree in eith 
engineering or a degree in some related br 
Bineering, as administrative or commercial, 

b. A degree in business administration or соллегсе, fol- 
lowed by some engineering courses, ог by long ex- 
perience in the field, 

€. 1n the Lew cases, in which 
ing is more limited 


er branch of 
anch of еп ~ 


the formal professional train- 
s there must be evidence of папу 
years of varied and progressive professional experience 
which can be considered as the equivalent of the for- 
ла) education which is lacking. Questionable cases 
should be referred to the National Roster Гог an evalu- 
ation of professional Status. 


Alternate Titles and Related Professional Areas 

Since this occupational area is 
ment aspects of professional engineering, it bears a reason- 
ably close relationship with the activities of those men per- 


forming adininistrative fuictions in any of the other bran = 


concerned with the manage- 


7-3051 P2 bu === 


Fig. 25. Description of industrial engineering (secoad page). 
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ches of engineering. There із а similer relationship with 
the work of consulting engineers and, in many cases with 
Works managers or plant superintendents in large enterprises. 
The work of the industrial engineer is likewise related to 
that of executives, directors, owners or managers of large 
manufacturing enterprises, particularly in those areas in 
which engineering problems and methods are important, and in 
which the executive has an engineering background, through 
education and/or experience 


Alternate titles are: 
administrative engineer 
chief engineer 
efficiency engineer 
lay-out engineer 


management engineer 
It should be noted that some of these titles often have a much 


more limited significance; accordingly, the final decision as 
to the classification of the engineer should be based upon 


educational and experience data. 


methods engineer 
planning engineer 
production engineer 
tine-study engineer 


Industry 


The occupation of industria 
Manufacturing, construction, 
dustries, in government serv 


1 engineer occurs in most major 
transportation and extractive in- 
ice and in higher education. 
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Fig. 25. Description of industrial engineering (third page). 
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cerning the profession and from the comments of members of the 
profession who review drafts of the materials prior to publication. 
Tn the case of the professions, it is felt by many that the mate- 
rial is more useful if presented for a professional field of work 
rather than on a strictly occupational basis. Persons interested 
in the professions think in terms of a college major or graduation 
from a professional school which equips them to enter a profes- 
sional area or family of occupations rather than any specific oc- 
cupation or job. This is, of course, sensible, for if one prepared 
himself exclusively for one occupation he might find it difficult 
to locate a job in it, whereas if he prepared for a professional area 
he is equipped to enter a number of occupations and jobs. 
Descriptions of professions were prepared by the National Ros- 
ter of Scientific and Professionalized Personnel.” These descrip- 
tions were distributed to the United States Employment Service 
and to other government agencies. They too are cardboard book- 
lets which can be readily filed by a counselor for easy use. The 
filing arrangement may be alphabetical or by Dictionary code 
number. They bear no date of publication. Although prepared 
during World War II, they still contain much useful information. 
The descriptions of professions are intended for use in the re- 
cruiting, classification, placement, and counseling of professional 
persons. The description of Industrial Engineering is shown in 
Figure 25. There is an occupational summary, a list of the major 
branches, functional specializations in the profession, professional 
affiliations, educational qualifications, alternate titles and related 


professional areas, and an indication of the industries where em- 
ployed. 


developed 
Service of Ohio State Univer- 
us instructional departments. 
tural chemistry, occupational 
1£—was described and the oc- 
e listed under each field. In a 


И 
° For sale by U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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professional field is described, the preparation required is out- 
lined, and the probable outlook discussed. The occupations ap- 
propriate for college students who major in the field are listed, 
defined briefly and coded according to the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. 

Guidance Leaflets have been prepared by the United States Of- 
fice of Education for about 25 professional fields. The leaflets 
vary from 2,000 to 6,000 words in length. They include such titles 
аз medicine, journalism, art, and home economies. 


Occupational Abstracts, Briefs, and Short Articles 


Occupational abstracts and briefs are descriptions ої occupa- , 
tions and groups of occupations prepared for students and coun- 
Selors. Like the descriptions of the professions, the duties are 
listed in rather general terms and the various types of specializa- 
tion in the areas are mentioned. Unlike occupational descriptions 
and professional descriptions, the abstracts and briefs contain 
information about salaries and probable future opportunities for 
employment. Information about opportunities is very valuable to 
the student and counselor, but of course such statements must be 
Very earefully interpreted (see Chapter XI). 

Occupational Abstracts? are about 1,500 words in length and 
аге а "composite summary of the available literature" regarding 
the occupational area. The statements are quite conservative and 
àre grouped under such headings as post-war prospects, qualifi- 
cations, preparation, entrance and advancement, earnings, distri- 
bution of workers, and advantages and disadvantages. This au- 
thor finds very few statements in the abstraets with which he 
disagrees, Each abstract bears the date of publication. 

Occupational Briefs’ are about 3,000 words in length. They 
Contain illustrations and are written in a popular style. Most 
briefs give the year of publication. | | | 

Articles are published from time to time in magazines which 
are brief in length and which belong to the same general classifi- 
Cation as abstracts and briefs. Occupational Trends? includes > 

“Ру rvi apack, New sey. 

У rie [3 банани md iim a ў. брам Avenue, Chieago, 


inois, | | 
magazine published Бу Bellman Publishing Company, Ine, 83 Newbury 


в 
А 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
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many occupational information articles. A series called “Occupa- 
tions in Brief” fits this classification. 

Several of the State Employment Services publish local infor- 
mation which falls in the category. A "brief" from Florida is 
shown in Chapter XI, page 356. 


Occupational Monographs 
Hh 


cupational monographs cover similar kinds of information 
found in the occupational abstracts and briefs but the monograph 
is a much longer document. It is usually written in simple lan- 
guage so that it can be read by high school and college students 
as well as by the professional counselor. Occupational mono- 
graphs are sometimes illustrated. They sometimes describe occu- 
pations, but more frequently they describe a field of work that 
involves a number of related occupations. 

A committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
outlined a list of topies which it recommended for inclusion in an 
occupational monograph.’ The outline was developed before this 
country’s entry into World War II and does not include specific 
reference to military occupations. It is otherwise quite complete. 
The information in the outline which refers to needs, earnings. 
hours of work, and regularity of employment is information 
which changes rapidly. This author believes that in occupational 
monographs the information that changes most frequently 
should be listed last in the monograph and in temporary form. 
Thus it is possible to remove these pages and to insert new ones 
without revising the entire monograph. The National Vocational 


Guidance Association’s Content of a Good Occupational Mono- 
graph follows: 


BASIC OUTLINE 


I. History of the Occupation 


II. Importance of the Occupation and Its Relation to Society 
III. Number of Workers Engaged in Occupation (Give source, data, 
and area covered by figures used.) 
A. Total number engaged in occupation 
B. Total males under 18, over 18 
"Occupational Research Section, N 
Inc., “Content of a Good Oceu 
tions, October, 1940, Vol. XIX 


1 ational Vocational Guidance Association: 
pational Monograph—The Basic Outline," Occupa- 
; No. 1, pp. 20-23. 
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C. Total females under 18, over 18 
А D. Number of other significant groups, e.g., Negroes and others 
IV. Need for Workers— Trends (Note increase or decrease in num- 
ber of workers in relation to population and other occupations. 
Note whether there is an over- or undersupply of workers and 
explain. Note principal centers where undersupply or over- 
supply is especially outstanding. Summarize important trends 

that will affect number of workers.) 

V. Duties 

А. Specific tasks performed by workers in each occupation; 
divisions of the work; other occupations with which this 
work may be combined; nature of the work; tools, ma- 
chines, and materials used in the performance of the work 


B. Definition of occupation 
1. As given in the law (e.g. 
bers, undertakers, architects, ete.) 
2. As determined by an official organization (union, profes- 


in licensing legislation for bar- 


sional association) 
3. Carefully formulated definition acceptable to those in the 
occupation (The definition may be found in the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles, Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Washington, D. C., 1940.) 


VI. Qualifications 

‚ Sex (Opportunities 
married women if any.) 

B. Age (State what age, if any, is required for entrance, for 

retirement; age qualifications preferred by employers.) 

С. Race or nationality (Restrictions regarding employment of 

aces Or nationalities.) 

(Include special physical, mental, 

social, and moral qualifications. Do not include qualifica- 

tions that obviously are necessary for success in any type 

of work. Give any information about the use of tests for 


employment or selection.) : 
Special skills (Special skills essential to performance on the 


job.) 

F. Special tools or equipment 
essential for the performance 
plied by the worker.) : | 

С. Legislation affecting occupation (Any laws regulating oc- 


cupation. State if a license or certificate is necessary.) 


УП. Preparation 
A. General education 
1. Necessary (State 
that is absolutely neces 
of duties.) 
2. Desirable (State amou 


for both sexes. Mention restrictions on 


> 


special т 
D. Other qualifications 


= 


n 


(Any special tools or equipment 
ої the job which must be sup- 


definite amount of general education 
sary for successful performance 


nt of general education that is de- 
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VIII. 


XII. 


. Related Occupations to W 
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sirable and whether there are any special courses of 
value.) А 
B. Special training (Include probable cost of training.) 

1. Necessary (State definite amount of special training that 
is absolutely necessary for successful performance of 
duties.) 

2. Desirable (State amount of special training that is de- 
sirable and note special courses of value.) 

3. Training centers 
а. Schools offering special training (List special schools 

preparing for this occupation—local and elsewhere.) 
b. Training on the job (Cite special plans for training on 
the job—apprenticeship system, classes in the plant, 
ete.) 
c. Others (Cite any other type of training possible.) 
C. Experience 

1. Necessary (State definite experience necessary before en- 
tering this occupation. Related experience on other types 
of jobs.) 

2. Desirable (State type of experience desirable before en- 
tering this occupation.) . 

Methods of Entering (Give any specifie ways of entering occu- 
pation, such as Civil Service Examination, etc.) E 
А. Use of special employment agencies (List names of agencies 

Which specialize in placing workers.) 


- Length of Time Before Skill Із Attained (Include special regu- 


lations regarding union or other apprentice rules. Instruction 
may cover а period of one week to three months. How soon is 
the maximum rate of pay reached?) 


. Advancement 


A. Line of promotion (The jobs from which and to which the 
worker may be promoted.) 
B. Opportunity for advancement (State difficulty or certainty 
of promotion and on what promotion depends.) 
hich Job May Lead 
Earnings (Include statements of deductions for uniforms, 
RE ete., and additions because of tips, commissions, 
ete. 


A. Beginning (Wage or range of wages received by beginners.) 


B. Most common (Wage or range of wages received by largest 
number of workers.) 


C. Maximum (Wage or range of wa, 
Skilled workers. Give informatio 
according to common method 
weekly rate; state number of scheduled hours per week, e.g., 
"based on 44-hour week." Yearly—hfe earnings, pensions, 
unemployment compensation, regulation of union, of laws. 


Без received by most highly 
n per hour, month, or year, 
of payment. Reduce to 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XVI. 


Хуп. 


XVIII. 
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Indicate whether worker would normally receive benefits 
of Social Security Act.) 
D. Regulations—Laws, Labor Board, union, etc. 
Hours 
. Daily 
. Weekly 
. Overtime (Give frequency.) 
. Irregular hours or shifts (c.g., telephone operator) 
Vacation (Include only if allowed with pay.) 
F. Regulations—Laws, Labor Board, union, etc. 
Regularity of Employment (When oceupation is regular, omit 
A, B, and C, and state regularity. Give reason for regularity 
or irregularity.) 
A. Normal months 
B. Busy months 
C. Dull months 
D. Shut-downs of plant 
Е. Cyclical unemployment 
(Indieate number of workers employed during these various 
seasons. Do plants shut down entirely during dull months? 
What per cent of the force is retained. What per cent added 
as extra workers during busy months? Cite attempts to regu- 
larize employment and the effect of seasonal employment on 


the worker.) 


час 0бр 


. Health and Accident Hazards (Cite special health and ассі- 


dent risks connected with the occupations and the ways these 
may be guarded against. Refer to any state legislation, e.g., 
compensation for occupational disease, for example, which 
may have special bearing. Mental health hazards should be 


included.) 

Organizations . 

А. Employers—function, purpose, size, ete. 

B. Employees—function (State activities, purpose, and 
strength, e.g., does union have employment bureau, bene- 
fit fund? If so, what? Cite any difficulties of entrance or 
especially large fees and dues. Where there are two or more 
unions, state size of membership of each, if possible, or 
other evidence of relative strength.) 

Typical Places of Employment (For example, electrician may 

find employment in electrical repair shops; doing wiring with 

construction companies, with a gas and electric company, in a 

power house, in the maintenance department of factories using 


electrical machinery, etc.) 
Supplementary Information 
A. Suggested readings 

B. Magazines 

C. Films 
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. Pictures 

Other sources of information (Governmental departments— 
U. S. Census Reports, U. 5. Employment Service, or Bureau 
of Labor Statisties. List of key firms and persons who may 
be contacted for further information.) 


ug 


А series of monographs called Vocational Guidance Mono- 
graphs’ follows the outline recommended by the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. The monographs vary in length 
from 4,000 to 8,000 words. Some have supplements which give 
more recent information. Each monograph is usually broader 
than a single occupation and appears under such titles as auto- 
mechanic, railroading (commercial), and dietician. About 75 oc- 
cupational areas are covered. 

Careers? is a monograph series which covers about the same 
types of information as listed by the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association but with a different arrangement of topics. 
There are about 150 fields covered, and each monograph ranges 
in length from 7,000 to 20,000 words. They contain some mono- 
graphs especially for women, such as “Careers for Women in 
Advertising Art” and “Careers for Women in Public Relations.” 

The American Job Series of Occupational Monographs have 
been prepared by Science Research Associates. These monographs 
cover fields of work and are written by authorities from the vari- 
ous vocational areas. They are illustrated, and about 40 fields 
have been covered. 

Vocational Monographs have been developed by the Quarrie 
Corporation.!® These are briefer than some monographs but con- 
tain aids which can be used by parents and teachers in reviewing 


the apparent abilities possessed by the student for the several oc- 
cupations. 


Textbooks, Bulletins, and Articles 


Descriptions of occupations 


and fields of work also appear in 
textbook form. A number hav 


е appeared for use in junior and 


"Published by Commonwealth Book Company, 80 E 
Chicago, Illinois. 

т Published by 
5, Illinois. 

"З Address: 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


ast Jackson Boulevard, 


The Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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senior high schools." Books are important for giving students à 
general background of the world of work, but such study should 
also include visits to establishments, motion pictures depicting 
occupations and areas of employment, and projects in studying 
particular areas of work that are of significance to the particular 
student. 

Bulletins frequently contain occupational information. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, for example, publishes bulle- 
tins which have useful occupational information concerning farm 
work, The bulletins are not in the style of any standardized occu- 
pational information. There are, of course, many magazine arti- 
cles which describe occupations at quite some length. Occupa- 
tional Trends (see page 369), for example, has articles in each 
issue that cover jobs quite completely. A list of publishers of 


pertinent periodicals is listed in the appendix, pages 368-369. 


Visual Aids 


tional information is prepared in written 
useful. Visual aids are used prin- 
ning counselors, job analysts, 


t 
Although most occupa 


form, visual aids can be very 
сіраПу for two purposes: (1) Trai 
and others who may use occupational information professionally; 
and (2) Presenting information to pupils and adults as a part 
of their general education or as an aid in making occupational 


plans. 
Most visual aids are prepared by professional staffs. Occasion- 


ally counselors or students may prepare movies or photographs, 
but the skill and expense involved are very limiting factors. 
Selecting appropriate films for use in occupational information 
classes is a difficult task. One desires films that give information 
at an appropriate technical level and that are free from bias. Dis- 
cussion before and after the film is important, and enables stu- 
dents to consider the film within a broader framework of the 


world of work. Often the film portrays the more interesting as- 
ts much information that it is 


pects of an occupation and omi 
essential for the student to know. 


? For an example of such a book see John M. Brewer and Edward Landy, Occu- 
pations T'oday. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1943; and Paul W. Chapman, Occu- 
pational Guidance. Atlanta: Turner E. Smith and Company, 1950. 
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Greenleaf 1 has prepared a useful list of films. The list includes 
182 titles, and it cites the date of the film, minutes of running 
time, and the name and address of the firm or institution from 
which the film may be purchased, rented, or borrowed. Green- 
leaf's list is very appropriate for school guidance programs. It is 
available from the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Industrial Use of General Information 


Job descriptions contain specific information about individual 
jobs in a single establishment but they alone do not provide all 
the occupational information that is required in the personnel 
office of a given establishment. 

The interviewer, job analyst, instructor, or other employee con- 
cerned with personnel within an establishment must have a back- 
ground of occupations outside of the establishment as well as 
knowledge about the jobs in his own company or organization. 
The workers in an establishment have had experience in occupa- 
tions not found in it. They are often hired from related осспра- 
tions, and their on-the-job training depends to some extent on 
the type of experience they have had. In case of lay-offs and the 
reassignment of personnel, occupational experience outside the 
establishment is often as important to consider as the job held 
in the establishment itself. In coping with the many problems 
involved in drawing up contracts, meeting the problems of lay- 
offs, occupational conversion and related situations, union offi- 
cials should know a great deal about occupations other than 
those in the particular plant, shop, or office affected. 

A file of such information should be at hand and the potential 
users of such information should receive training in the nature of 
the information and its uses in better understanding the jobs and 
workers in the establishment. Many establishments and unions 
have copies of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. This is a 
valuable document, but much more detailed descriptive materials 
are necessary for one to have a realistic concept of the occupa- 


tions which exist and of their relationship to jobs in the specific 
establishment. 


“Walter J. Greenleaf, “Visual Aids for Guidance Programs,” May 1950, Misc. 
3323, Washington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Division 
of Vocational Education. 
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The personnel worker in a given establishment should try to 
find the answers to a number of questions about the jobs with 
which he is concerned. Such questions might include: 


By what other names are jobs like this called? 

Of what occupation is this job a part? 

How is the occupation classified? (See Chapter IV.) 

What are the usual duties of the occupation? 

What common variations are found in the occupation? 

What are the usual educational and experience requirements? 

How does this job differ in duties and other characteristics from 


those for the occupation generally? 


Community Factors 


Of equal importance is the necessity for persons outside of es- 
tablishments to know more about jobs as they are found in estab- 
lishments. Reading, studying, and using occupational descriptions 
and the other more general types of descriptive materials are, of 
course, necessary. Much counseling is rightfully done in terms of 
occupations or groups of occupations with little reference to jobs. 
However, the counselor or vocational adviser must have training 
in understanding specific jobs and relating them to the more gen- 
eral information. Experience in job analysis, visits to plants for 
identifying jobs, and noting hiring specifications is important. 
Also, if an agency or school is cooperating with any establish- 
ment, frequent visits should be made to that agency. If possible, 
copies of the employer’s own job descriptions should be on file 
for ready reference. Without knowing about jobs as well as occu- 
pations, one does not have а concept of how jobs vary from one 
establishment to another or how an occupational description or 
monograph should be interpreted to a counselee in terms of what 
he will actually find in the job when he gets it. As one counselee 
said, “That counselor has a lot of book stuff on occupations, but 
he wouldn’t know а job if he saw one.” 

In a community, as mentioned in Chapter II, it would be wise 
for the users of occupational information to pool their efforts and 
to work cooperatively in an exchange of information, so that 
those in establishments get à broader point of view about occupa- 
tions and those working outside employing establishments learn 
about jobs as they exist in the specific factory, shop, or office. 
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The counselor, adviser, interviewer, or other person outside of 
the employing establishment should consider some of the follow- 
ing items in determining the local information which is necessary 
to supplement occupational descriptions, monographs, and other 
more general descriptive materials: 


By what names are jobs in this community called that are a part of 
this occupation or field of work? 

How do the jobs differ from the description of the occupation in du- 
ties, hiring requirements, equipment used, and other items? 

How do the jobs that make up this occupation differ from each 
other? 


What are the local opportunities in this occupation? (See Chapter 
ХІ.) 

What other oceupations and jobs аге closely related to this оссира- 
tion in this community? 


The answers to such questions should be appended to the de- 
scriptions of occupations or groups of occupations for ready use 
by the counselors, advisers, counselees, students, or others who 


use the information. A formal survey may be made to secure this 
information. 


Suggestions for Preparing Descriptive Materials 


In the preparation of job and occupational descriptive mate- 
rials there are several suggestions which might be given. Learning 
to prepare descriptive materials involves more than following 
suggestions, however. Competent persons have spent years in de- 
veloping background and writing skills. 

Preparing materials can be a highly technical research task in 
which all sources of information are verified and evaluated, or it 
can be done in a superficial way. Most publishers of oceupational 
information materials have staff members who have had consid- 
erable writing experience. Although information must be care- 
fully checked for accuracy, it must also be arranged and written 
in a style that is readable and easy to use. A very fine research 
worker may be unable to write understandably. On the other 
hand, a person with a flare for writing may be little concerned 
with the faets back of the information he presents. 

Students learning about occupations frequently prepare de- 
scriptive materials. Such work gives the student an opportunity 
to consider the literature in one of his fields of interest. It should 
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also involve visits to establishments. If a student prepares a few 
occupational descriptions or a monograph he may develop very 
little research or writing skill, but he will no doubt develop an 
appreciation of some of the steps required in preparing such in- 
formation and of some of the pitfalls that one may encounter. 

The following items are suggestions which have been found 
useful to one who plans to prepare descriptive materials, whether 
in industry, government, or education. 


1. Always be accurate in what is expressed. Facts are required. 

2. In describing an occupation, omit words which are worker atti- 
tudes, unless it is specified that you report attitudes of workers. Such 
words include monotonous, uninteresting, interesting, pleasant, dis- 
tasteful, and the like. Whether an occupation is monotonous or inter- 
esting depends upon the worker, not the occupation. One person may 
find being an executive uninteresting, whereas another may thoroughly 
enjoy a repetitive task. The writers of occupational information are 
usually “white collar” workers who may tend to read their own atti- 
tudes into the descriptions. 

3. If you are describing an occupation or field of work, be sure that 
you cover it entirely unless you indicate otherwise. That is, do not de- 
scribe one phase of an occupation and give the impression to the reader 
that you are covering it all. 

4. It is permissible to write occupational information in an interest- 
ing fashion, but do not try to make the job interesting beyond the facts. 

f you do, persons may be attracted to the occupation who are not 
really interested in it. 

5. Write simply and explain technical terms. Most readers will not 
be nearly as familiar with the job or occupation as you are. 

6. Use a carefully chosen systematic outline of major and minor 
topics to be covered. This applies whether the material is a short de- 
Seription or a lengthy monograph. | 

7. Write concisely and give sufficient detail to mect the needs, but 
пеуег pad and do not skimp on important items. 

‚ 8. Try out examples of write-ups on the persons who will use the 
information, and obtain their suggestions for improvement. 

9. Follow up the use of the descriptive materials and constantly at- 
tempt to improve them. un | 

10. Put the date of completion on each description. Revise it аз often 
аз changes in jobs and the occupation require. In using source material 


indicate the date it was gathered. 


Evaluating Descriptive Materials 


The purchasers and users of oceupational materials have the 
task of evaluating descriptive materials. There is no simple way 
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to evaluate. It is a complex task which depends greatly upon hu- 
man judgment. 

The evaluation of descriptive materials should be in terms of 
how the materials are to be applied. Àn interviewer doing place- 
ment work does not want to hunt through an occupational mono- 
graph for a bit of information that could be much better set up as 
a part of an occupational or job description. To him the осепра- 
tional monograph is unsatisfactory. On the other hand, an indi- 
vidual who desires to get an over-all picture of a profession or field 
of work will need the longer document. 

The various series of private and governmental occupational 
information publications can be appraised by examining samples 
of the publications and by discovering the sources of the infor- 
mation. The quality of materials may vary considerably within 
а series. The samples shown prospective purchasers are frequently 
the better ones. 

The following items are suggestions which may be of assistance 
in evaluating published materials. 


l. Other things being equal, occupational descriptions, briefs, ab- 
stracts, monographs, and the like are more authentic if they are pre- 
pared from original sources such as job analysis and survey materials. 
In purchasing materials, one should always inquire into the source data 
that were used in compiling the material and what information was 
used in verifying it. 

2. Occupational descriptive materials that contain statements not 
supported by facts should be looked upon with suspicion. For exam- 
ple, if a piece of material indicates that opportunities are “good” or 
“excellent” without some supporting evidence, it may be merely the 
writer’s personal opinion. 

3. Avoid using materials that contain “cock sure” statements. The 
occupational field is too complicated and too variable for such state- 
ments to be authentic. 

4. Look at the date of publication. Many materials appear good but 
they were published five, ten, or more years ago. Statements concern- 
ing employment must be current. (See Chapter XI.) 

5. Materials written in a popular vein should be very carefully ex- 
amined for accuracy. Such materials may play up an occupation in а 
spectacular but misleading fashion. 

6. Observe for understandability. Some publications are too techni- 


cal and involved for certain uses, especially for students or for inter- 
viewers with limited training.!* 


"In an analysis ої the “reading ease" of 78 pieces of occupational information, 
Brayfield and Reed (see Supplementary Readings, page 103) found almost two- 
thirds to be “very difficult." 
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. 7. Do not purchase a series of publications unless you have exam- 
ined several units in the series. The quality may vary considerably 
from unit to unit. 

8. Note the main topies of information covered in the publication 
and see if they cover the purpose for which the materials will be used. 

9. Check over the claims made for the material and for how the 
producer thinks it should be used. Beware of materials for which the 
producer makes extravagant claims. 

10. Do not hesitate to write to the producer of the materials to ask 
for further information about any points that are not clear. 

11. Do not depend upon any one volume or series of publications to 
meet your needs. 

12. Do not hesitate to talk to or write to persons using materials to 
discover how satisfactory they are. Be specific in the questions you ask 
about the materials. Materials are not just good or poor; they may be 
satisfactory for one purpose but not for another. 

13. Check the number of occupations covered in a publication or se- 
ries of publications. Discover if there is any arrangement for keeping 
the material up to date. 

14. Examine the occupations covered in a series of occupational in- 
formation publications. Some series may be overloaded with profes- 
sional occupations, others with other classes of occupations. The use to 
be made of the materials determines the coverage required. For the 
guidance of college students, descriptions of professional areas are sat- 
isfactory because college graduation often leads to work in the profes- 
sions. On the other hand, at least 80 per cent of the jobs in which 
Persons are employed are not in the professions, and for general coun- 
seling information about all classes of jobs is required. 


The Publishers Committee, Occupational Research Section of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, has published 
“Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational Monograph.” 19 
Many of the points apply to occupational information: 


Has the study been tried out on consumers? 


In what month and year were the data gathered? 
ored the study? 


What organization or groups Spons 
What methods were used in gathering the data? к 


Is the format pleasing and attractive? 

Have the findings been validated or checked and by what method? 
ons Committee, Occupational Research 
1 Guidance Association, published 
d Evaluating Occupational 


In 1950 the Publicati 
Division, National Vocationa 
"Standard for Use in Preparing an 


є Publishers Committee, Occupational Research Section, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, “Distinguishing Marks of а Good Occupational Мопо- 
graph,” Occupations, November, 1939, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, pp. 129-130. 
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Literature." 17 It combines the features of “Basic Outline" pre- 
sented earlier in this chapter (pages 90 to 94) and the “Distin- 
guishing Marks of a Good Occupational Monograph" just 
mentioned. 

Froehlich?? described the North Dakota Check List for Evalu- 
ating Occupational Literature. He assigned points for each item 
in the check list and defined each item rated. His scale was in 
terms of using the information in schools. Counselors assisted 
him in developing the items. 


Summary of Uses 


In this chapter quite a variety of occupational descriptive ma- 
terials has been mentioned. One reason for the variety is that 
occupational information has not yet reached a level of develop- 
ment where the materials become standardized as to form, con- 
tent, and quality. Personnel work also varies considerably and 
occupational materials as tools must therefore also vary to meet 
the needs. 

Job descriptions are required when one is dealing with specific 
jobs in a plant; occupational descriptions and certain professional 
descriptions are useful when concentrated information is needed 
about occupations or fields of work. The shorter, more concen- 
trated forms of occupational information are generally used by 
the counselor or other personnel worker himself who has a back- 
ground of occupations generally and who interprets the informa- 
tion to his client. These briefer materials are generally not suited 
for direct use by the interviewee or counselee, for he must have 
access to the materials of greater length such as monographs. Oc- 
cupational briefs and abstracts can be used by both personnel 
workers and their clients. They lack the detail of the monographs 
but they are generally easier to understand than occupational de- 
scriptions. 

Book-length descriptions of fields of work written in simple 
language are particularly useful for secondary school classes in 
occupational information, but monographs, briefs, and, in some 


Y Occupations, February, 1950, pp. 319-324. Reprints for sale, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. С. 
" Clifford Froehlich, “An Instrument for Evaluating Occupational Literature,” 


Occupations, May, 1942, Vol. XX. No. 8, pp. 581-585. 
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cases, occupational descriptions are also useful for collateral read- 
ing. 

In personnel work, however, one must always remember that 
oceupational information is a tool. It does not replace interview- 
ing or testing but it compliments other necessary tools and tech- 


niques. 


EXERCISES 


1. Make a list of items and arrange them on a page for a job de- 
scription to be used both for employment selection and job evaluation 
within an establishment. Prepare a description for a job you know. 

2. Prepare a format or schedule of items you would cover if you 
were preparing occupational abstracts or briefs to be used in counseling 
handicapped persons. Prepare а sample for an occupation you know. 

3. Using one of the occupational descriptions shown in the text, make 
a list of the items of information you would need to reflect local varia- 
tions. Indicate how you would obtain such information. Visit an estab- 
lishment and try it out. 

4. Consider the headings which are listed for a good vocational mon- 
ograph, and indicate those which would be most useful in counseling 
workers who must shift their occupation because of a lack ої oppor- 
tunities. 

5. Outline a course of tr 
so that they may become bett 
аге related to the jobs in the 
get his reaction to it. 

6. Visit a library and evaluate $ 
you find there. 


aining for personnel workers within a plant 
er acquainted with the occupations which 
plant. Show it to a personnel worker and 


amples of occupational information 
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(Outlines the early developments of occupational information in the 
United States Employment Service.) 


CHAPTER IV 


Classifying Occupations and Jobs 


Occupations and jobs must be grouped or classified because 
there are so many of them. It is estimated that there are approx- 
imately 30,000 occupations. It is obviously impossible for one to 
keep in mind 30,000 separate entities. Therefore, occupations and 
jobs are classified in much the same manner as are books in a li- 
brary, motor vehicles, or human diseases. 

In an individual plant or business establishment it is necessary 
to classify jobs in order to determine equitable rates of pay or to 
indicate groupings of jobs that can be performed by women or 
that can be filled by workers with various types of disabilities. 


Ways of Classifying Occupations 


In this chapter the classifications of occupations will be dis- 
cussed first, The two most widely used classifications of civilian 
occupations have been developed by the Federal Government. 
They are known as the Census Classification and the Dictionary 


Classification. 


The Census Classification 


ed States Census is taken by personal 
task and the results obtained give 
he social and economic status of the 


Every ten years the Unit 
survey method. It is a huge 
Many important facts about t 


Population. 
When the enumerators took the 1950 Census they filled in a 


questionnaire of many columns. Several of the columns pertained 
to the occupational status of the individual! The occupational 
questions included the following information concerning persons 
14 years of age or older. 

of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Urban and 


Manual, 17Fld-100, 1950. 
105 


SS 
в, United States Department 
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Instruction on Schedule 


1f employed, deseribe job or business held last weck. 
ТЕ looking for work, describe last job or business. 
For all other persons, leave blank. 


Entry 


What kind of work was he doing? For example: nails heels on shoes, 
chemistry professor, farmer, farm helper, armed forces, never worked. 
What kind of business or industry was he working in? 

For example: shoe factory, state university, farm. 

Class of worker: Working for employer, for government, in own 
business, without pay on family farm or business. 


The Enumerators Reference Manual gave several paragraphs 
of instruction for obtaining correct occupational titles, such as 
the following :* 


. . . In some cases, the respondent will not give you enough infor- 
mation in answering the question, “What kind of work was he do- 
ing?" You should ask additional questions until you are satisfied 
that you have obtained the specific occupation of the person. For 
example, the respondent may say, "Teaching." You should then ask, 
“What subject did he teach? . . ." 

You may run across occupations which sound strange or funny to 
you. Accept such reports if the respondent is sure that the title is 
correct. For example, “sand hog" is the title for certain workers en- 
gaged in the construction of under-water tunnels, and "printer's 
devil" is sometimes used for an apprentice printer. 

Caution on occupations of young persons— Professional, technical, 
and skilled oecupations usually require lengthy periods of training 
or education which a young person normally cannot have. It may 
be found, upon further inquiry, that the young person is really only 
а trainee, apprentice, or helper (for example, aecountant trainee, 
electrician trainee, apprentice electrician, electrician’s helper). 


Occupational data using three major industrial fields were first 


a part of the Census in 1820. Inquiry regarding actual occupa- 
tions was first used in 1850. 


In order to tabulate and interpret the millions of Census re- 


turns, it is necessary to use an occupational classification system. 
The Bureau of the Census has revised its classification structure 


?United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Urban and 
Rural Enumerator's Reference Manual, 17F1d-100, 1950, page 41. 
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considerably through the years. The most recent classification is 
the 1950 arrangement, which is substantially the same as the 1940 
classification. The Census structure is one which not only serves 
its purpose in presenting Census data but it is also a pattern 
which gives а person who studies it some background and under- 


standing of the world of work. 


Eleven major groups of occupations 


The 1950 Census classifies all occupations according to eleven 


major occupational groups. The major groups, with their codes, 


are as follows: 


Code Major occupation group 

0— Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
1— Farmers and farm managers 

2— Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 
3— Clerieal апа kindred workers 

4— Sales workers 

5— Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 

6— Operatives and kindred workers 


700 to 720 Private household workers 

730 to 790 Service workers, except private household 

8— Farm laborers and foremen 

9— Laborers, except, farm and mine 
A review of the occupation categories gives one an over-all pic- 
ture of the world of work and a background for a better under- 
standing of census reports. For this reason the categories are 
listed in the appendix, on page 379. Also listed is the industrial 
classification used by the census. 

Census returns in the form of schedules filled in by enumera- 
tors who visit households are coded aecording to the occupation 
categories and the industrial classification. Coding is necessary. in 
order that the vast data can be recorded on punch cards. 

To aid in coding, the census has prepared an Alphabetical In- 
dex of Occupations and Industries.* The occupation and industry 
entries on the schedules can thus be assigned codes. The Alpha- 
betical Index lists approximately 18,000 occupational titles and 


their code numbers. 


Figure 26 shows a page of the Alphabetical Index. On the left 


? For sale by Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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are the occupational titles and codes, and on the right of the line 
are the industry titles and codes. Thus, one uses the same alpha- 
betical volume for both occupational and industrial codes. 

The code following the occupational title is in two parts: one 
for the occupation and one for the industry. Thus, for “Вай 
layer" the code number is 970 506. The number 970 is the occu- 


Rad -254- 
Radio-interference ехрегі............... eO 044 Ind 
Radic-interference 
troublezan,.............Electric and gas 
utility.. ..540 Ind 


Вабіо1ов181.......................... 


Radio machinist..... 
Radio-maintenance man 


Radio officer. 
Radio operator. 
Radio performer... 
Radiophone operator. 
Radio-program checker. 
Radio rigger.......... 


Radio-script writer. 
Radio serviceman.. 

Radio-survey worker. 
Radio technician.. 
Radio technician.. 


ж. 
«««Ехсері 856.. 


Radiotelegrapher........ 
Radiotelephone operator. 

Radio tester. E 
Radio tester, 


Radio-time buyer. 
Radiotrician. 
Rafter... 
Raftsman. 


Rag boiler... 
Rag collector. 
Rag collector.. 


Rag cutter. 


Ragnan. - 
Rag peddler.. 


Rag picker... 


Rag picker, 90 626 
Rag shredder. 90 456 
Rag sorter. 
Rag vasher. 


Rail bender. 
Rail bonder. 
Rail-car оре! 
Rail-detector-car 
operator. 
Rail. dumper, 


Rail ender.. 
Rail filler. 
Rail grinder 


Rail layer.. 
Railman..... 


Radium chloride (M). 
Radium ore (X).. 
Rafting logs, service. 


Rag carpets (M)....... 
Rag house or shop (W). 
Rag mats (M)........ 
Rag mill, paper (M). 


Rag processing (M).. 


Rail fastenings (M)..........336 
Railings, ornamental 

metal (М)..... 
Railings, woode: 
Rail Joints (M).. 


Railroad: 
Agent, newspaper (К), 
Bridge...... 
Cazps....... - 
Cars, cleaning, icing, 
etc., by railroad........506 
Сага, cleaning service....568 


Cars, cooling service 
Cars, heating service 
Cars, icing service. 


contractor. 
Construction, excep 
by сопігасіог............ 506 


Роскв...... 
Equipment (M 
Fuses (M).... 


баце......... 
Hardvare (M). 
Interstate... 
Locomotives (M)...... 
Repair shop........- 


Signals, el 


Fig. 26. Sample page from Census Alphabetical Index. 


049 Engineers (n.e.c.) 


IEngineer—916 

Engineer—898, except surveying 
со.—0 

Engineer, acoustical 

Engineer, agricultural 

Engineer, airways—916 

Engineer, application 

Engineer, appraisal— 

Engineer, chicf-—898 

Engineer, consulting 

Engineer, contracting—Except 246 

Engineer, design— 

Engineer, Distribution— = 

Engineer, district. plant—Except 578 

Engineer, estimating 

Engineer, factory 

Engineer, field—226 , 

Engineer, inspecting—Public Admin- 
istration 

Engineer, installation " 

Engineer, instrument—Except air- 
craft instrument 

Engineer, materials—Except 246 

Engineer, planning— " 

Engineer, plant—Manufacturing, ex- 
cept 469 

Engineer, power plant 

Engineer, process 

Engineer, public health 

Engineer, sales 

Engineer, salvage 

Engineer, service—898, 

Engineer, technical 

Engineer, testing— 

Engineer, traffic 


051 Entertainers (n-e.c-) 


Acrobat 

Aeialist. 

Bareback rider 
Circus performer 
Circus rider 

Clown 
Contortionist 
Cowboy—859 

Disk jockey—856 
Dog trainer 
Entertainer 
Equestrian 
Equestrienne 

Freak 
Gymnast—859 
Horseman—859 
Horse trainer—859 
Juggler 

Magician 
Marionette man , 
Master of ceremonies 
Mesmerist 
Motion-picture narrator 
Narrator 

Organ grinder 


Fig. 27. Sample page from Census Classified 
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051 Entertainers (n.e.c.)—Cont. 


Professional entertainer 
Puppeteer 

Puppet master 
Radio artist 
Radio performer 
Ringmaster—859 
Rope walker—859 
Show girl 
Showman 

Snake charmer 
Story teller 

Stunt man 
Trapeze performer 
Tumbler—859 
Variety man 
Variety performer 
Ventriloquist 
Wire walker 


052 Farm and home management 
advisers 


Agricultural agent 

County agent 

County-agricultural agent 

County demonstrator 

County extension agent 

County supervisor—Farmers Home 
Administration 

Demonstrator—888 

Extension agent—888 

Extension-service supervisor 

Farm edviser—888 

Farm agent—888 

Farm demonstrator—888 

Farm-management supervisor— 
Farmers Home Administration 

Four-H agent 

Home-demonstration agent 

Home-economics expert, 

Home-economics-extension worker 

Home economist 

Home-management supervisor— 
Farmers Home Administration 

Home-service director—586 


053 Foresters and conservationists 

Adviser—116 

Assistant, fire warden's—116 

Assistant, timber culturist’s—116 

Conservationist 

Contact man—Soil Conservation 
Service 

Dispatcher—116 

District conservationist 

District ranger—116 

Erosion specialist 

Estimator—306 

Examiner—116 

Extension forester—116 


Index of Occupations and Industries. 
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pation category, and°506 is the industry category—namely, Rail- 
roads and Railway Express Service. Where Ind appears in the 
industry column, it means that the occupation occurs in more 
than one industry and the person coding the data will be required 
to look up the code of the particular industry in which the re- 
spondent said he worked. 

Where both Ind and the code appear, as for “Radio-seript 
writer," it means that the code 899 (miscellaneous, professional, 
and related services) is used if the industry title is omitted in the 
enumerator's schedule. 

The stars and the other notations in the center of the column 
of the occupational section are aids to the coder in interpreting 
the data. These are explained in the rather detailed instructions 
in the Alphabetical Index. 

The section on the right of the page, Figure 26, refers to the 
industry code only. Thus, the industry code for a respondent who 
said he worked for a railroad company would be 506. However, 
if he worked for a company which manufactured railroad cars or 
railroad coaches, the industry code would be 379. The abbrevia- 
tion (M) is for manufacturing. 

In addition to the Alphabetical Index, the census classification 
is presented in a volume called Classified Index of Occupations 
and Industries.* The Classified Index is arranged by code number, 
and it indicates the various titles Which fall under each code. А 
sample page from the Classified Index is shown in Figure 27. 
Thus one can see the various occupational titles which come un- 
der Entertainers (not elsewhere classified). 


Using the census classification 


The Census classification has the broadest coverage of all sys- 
tems because the entire labor force must be classified occupation- 
ally. Furthermore, the Census classification, as well as the classifi- 
cation materials, was designed for use when job names or titles, 
without job definitions, are the source data. It is particulary con- 
venient to use the Census system in classifying the data from a 
job survey when one of the objectives is a comparison with Cen- 
sus statistics. Because the Census classification was designed for 
general use, however, it may not be well adapted to a particular 


* For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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set of local conditions. In such a situation, the best approach is 
to adjust the Census system, by expanding or combining the 
Census occupational categories, rather than to set up a completely 
new system. The latter procedure might involve a complicated 
conversion process before comparisons could be made. 

One disadvantage in using the Census classification is that the 
occupational titles are shown without definition, and, of course, 
occupational titles alone are not а reliable means of expressing oc- 
cupational data in specific terms. One respondent may say that he 


Fig. 28, Census returns after coding are processed by electronic equipment. Photo courtesy 
Howard G. Brunsman, Bureau of the Census. 


is an Architect and another respondent in the same occupation 
may call himself an Engineer, Builder, or Executive. Persons also 
tend to upgrade themselves in reporting their occupation. An In- 
structor may call himself a Professor and a Machinist Helper may 
say that he is a Machinist. | | 
One can easily become familiar with the Census classification 
by first finding the codes for а number of occupations in the Al- 
phabetical Index. When опе finds a code or notation with which 
he is not familiar, he can usually find it explained satisfactorily 
in the introductory material, pages I-XXIV. If one reads the in- 
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troductory material before trying to use the classification he will 
have diffieulty in understanding the introduction. 

After finding the codes for a number of occupations, one should 
then use the Classified Index and look up the codes to discover 
the titles which occur under them. For example, suppose that one 
had found the code for Street Car Conductor in the Alphabetical 
Index which is shown on page 315 with the title and code, Con- 
duetor, Street Railway, 631 516. One should then find this code 
in the Classified Index which appears on page 69. It will be noted 
that four other titles are also listed to receive this same code in- 
cluding Bus Conductor and Yard Conductor. The “631” of the 
code refers to the occupations and the “516” refers to the indus- 
try, namely, Street Railways and Bus Lines, 

After becoming familiar with the Census classification system, 
one can obtain a good background of the occupational breakdown 


of the employed population by consulting the various publica- 
tions produced by the Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 1 


Masor Census Occupation GROUP or EMPLOYED Persons, BY SEX, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES: WEEK oF JuLv 2-8, 1950 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


T 


i Ver Cent Distribution 
et 


Both Both 


Major Occupation Group Sexes Male | Female | Sexes || Male |Female 


Total етроуе4............. 61,214 || 43,582 | 17,632 | 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 


Professional and semiprofessional 
workers 


4,213 || 2,554 | 1,659 | 6.9 || 59| 94 
7.5 : 


4,603 || 4,326 277 99| 16 
6,538 || 5,463 | 1,075 | 10.7 || 12.5 | 6.1 
7,720 | 3,112 | 4,608 | 12.6 7. | 26.1 
3,797 | 2,385 | 1,412 | 62| 55| 8.0 


7,963 || 7,758 205 | 13.0 | 17.8 | 12 
-| 12,231 || 8,993 | 3,238 | 20.0 || 20.6 | 18.4 
1,925 196 | 1,729 | 3.1 0.4 | 9.8 
4,640 | 2,472 | 2,168 | 7.6 5.7 | 12.3 
3,662 | 2,480 | 1,182 | 60| 57| 6.7 
3,926 || 3,846 80 | 64| ss] 0.5 


Table I, for example, is from Current Population Reports, 
Beries P-57, No. 97, August 4, 1950. According to the population 
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survey made the week ending July 8, total employment was 61,- 
214,000. The data show the number and per cent distribution by 
Census major occupational groups. Operatives and kindred work- 
ers was the largest group for the total and for men. The largest 
category in which women were employed was clerical and kin- 
dred. The report indicated that about 5% million of the employed 
persons were on vacation. Unemployment was estimated at 3.2 


million. 
The Social-Economic Groups 


A classification according to social-economie groups was devel- 
oped by Edwards, of the Bureau of the Census.? 

To form the social-economie groups, industries were crossed 
and occupations requiring similar qualifications were brought to- 
gether. This classification has the following groupings: 


1. Professional Persons 

2. Proprietors, Managers, and Officials 
2.а Farmers (Owners and Tenants) 
2.b Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
2.c Other Proprietors, Managers, and Officials 

. Clerks and Kindred Workers 

. Skilled Workers and Foremen 

. Semi-Skilled Workers 

. Unskilled Workers 
6.a Farm Workers 
6.b.c. Laborers, Except Farm 
6.d Servant Classes 


> сл + Ф 


The social-economic groupings are useful for comparisons be- 


tween populations, and they provide the student of occupations 
With a concept of how occupations can be grouped according to 
economie and social levels. Occupational trend information has 
also been presented by this method. (See Chapter XI, page 331.) 
Half of the major groups are arranged according to skill level. 
This is similar to the Dictionary Classification to be discussed 


later, 
Another rearrangement of the Census Classification was made 


— 

* Alba M. Edwards, Population: Comparative Occupational Statistics for the 
United States, 1870 to 1940, pp. 175-182. Washington: Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 1943. For sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 

overnment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price $1.50. 
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by Beckman? for evaluating the work of the Adjustment Service 
in New York City. А number of Census titles were grouped into 
five grades. Factors of intelligence, capacity or skill, education, 
and training required were used to develop the scale. 


Grade 1 Unskilled Manual Occupations 
Grade 2 Semi-Skilled Occupations 
Grade 3 (a) Skilled Manual Occupations 
(b) Skilled White Collar Occupations 
Grade 4 (a) Sub-Professional Occupations 
(b) Business Occupations 
(с) Minor Supervisory Occupations 
Grade 5 (a) Professional (Linguistic) Occupations 
(b) Professional (Scientific) Occupations 
(c) Managerial and Executive Occupations 


Large numbers of clients at the Adjustment Service who were 
in the lower grades were advised to seek work at a higher level, 
although the majority were advised to continue in work at the 
same level. 


Prestige Ratings of Occupations 


lt is well known that occupations differ greatly in prestige and 
that young persons tend to prefer occupations with the higher 
prestige ratings. 

А number of studies have been made to discover these rank- 
ings. The most extensive study was reported by two sociologists, 
North and Hatt The data on 90 occupations were gathered 
through personal interviews with a representative sample of 2,920 
people. Each occupation was rated according to "its general stand- 
ing" using a five-point scale as follows: 


Excellent 

Good 

Average 

Somewhat below average 
Poor 

Don't know 


°R. О. Beckman, “A New Scale for Gauging Occupational Rank,? Personnel 
Journal, September 1934, Vol. 13, No. 4: pp. 225-233. 

"Survey conducted by the National Opinion Re: ћ Center, March 1-15, 1947, 
under the joint sponsorship of he President's Scientifie Research Board, the 
College Study in Intergroup Relations (Wayne University) and the Graduate 
School of Ohio State University. Study reported in NORC Survey No. 244. 
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TABLE II 
Мовтн-Натт SCALE 


Occupations Ranked According to Prestige? 
(based on 2,920 interviews) 
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Occupational Title Score Rank 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice 96 1 
geris MM 93 2.5 
State Governor... 93 2.5 
Cabinet, member in the federal government 92 4.5 
Diplomat in the U. S. Foreign Service. . 92 4.5 
Mayor of a large city 90 6 
College professor... 89 8 
SeleUbiBb: « oon css кагыша aa на De INT а in 89 8 
United States Representative in Congre: 89 8 
ВОДНІ acu: sus долоню xenon ep EA ER ТЕНІС, 88 10.5 
Government scientist. 88 10.5 
абу Падае... е кя KESSE ra mmn ne Es 87 13 
Head of a department in a state government. 87 13 
Minister, ванною 87 13 
Architect 86 18 
Chemist. 86 18 
Dentist... А 86 18 
lawyer... o eor 86 18 
oo of the board of directors of а large corporation... +» » -+ E $ 
ucle; hoo узы уь ажыл өз UT Eb d 
Press physicist 86 18 
Psychologist. 85 22 
ivil engineer 84 23 
Airline pilot 4 КЕ 83 24.5 
rlist who paints pictures that are exhibited in galleries. 83 24.5 
Owner oi тасбогу that employ ibout 100 people. . . - 82 26.5 
Becountant for a large business. . x 81 29 
ЧОТО... sag нік зам un xe e 
Musician in a symphony orchest З 29 " 
Author of novels. ...... +++" 80 315 
Captain in the regular army. - 79 34 
juilding contractor... «00000007 ЦА Я 
Есопотізі...... ... e 79 34 
Instruetor in the public school: 78 36 
Public school teacher. . -- - ая 77 37.5 
County Agricultural Agent. 77 375 
Railroad engineer... -++ 76 39 
"arm owner and operator. ..--- : 15 40.5 
Official of an international labor union. a 405 
Radio announcer....... 77 74 42.5 
Newspaper columnist . 74 42.5 
Owner-operator of a prin 73 45 
Electrician... нн УЗ 45 
rained machinist. . . - 73 45 
Welfare worker for а city government 


і 8 Reproduced by the kind permission 0! 
Jatt, Northwestern University. 


í Cecil C. North, The Ohio State University and Paul К. 
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TABLE II (Continued) 


Occupational Title Score Rank 
ВЛАСА aus ace раз ай ян ce ce ж» vod qux d Pan оба БАЗ Њу 72 47 
Reporter on a daily пеўзрарег............................. 71 48 
Manager ої a small store in а city 69 49 
BookkKGepelies г. ceo omaes azote ве 68 51.5 
Inmiranaüe ABS «sss terre gei „ша аук axe aye m ens Как 68 51.5 
Tenant farmer—one who owns livestock and machinery and 

manages thi INIT. queue нє dug ыа dimes erano ыла rice ees cute xi 68 51.5 
Traveling salesman for a wholesale concern 68 51.5 
Playground ігесісг.................... 67 55 
Policeman 67 55 
Railroad conductor 67 55 
Mail carrier 66 57 
Carpenter 65 58 
Automobile гераігтап............... 63 59.5 
Бев. v анонс ono qt star Segna ores Sia ала 63 59.5 
Garage mechanic 62 62 
Local official of а labor union. . 62 62 
Owner-operator of lunch stand..................... 62 62 
Corporal in the regular army...................... 60 64.5 
Machine operator in a factory. 60 64.5 
BQH у дый у зар dicas зник кедах зам à 59 66 
Clerk in a віоге................ 58 68 
Fisherman who owns his own boat 58 68 
Streetcar motorman 58 68 
Milk route man..... 54 71 
Restaurant соок. 54 71 
Truck driver....... 54 7l 
Е ACHE ins ыллын на ыа ai 53 73 
Filling station attendant. 52 74.5 
Singer in a night club................... 52 74.5 
Вага Вер. ИИ И eee экы ca 50 76 
Coal sminienss. suas oes pa sea из ees нена cte ot v 49 77.5 
DOME ЧИНОМ, uie прсно киа ave ste катка ш. 49 77.5 
Railroad section hand...,............... 48 79.5 
Restaurant waiter... 48 79.5 
DOE ЎСЕ usse sacas нт мак жези tunes ки ыз кышын 47 81.5 
Night watchman..................... 47 81.5 
Clothes presser in а laundry. 46 83 
Soda fountain clerk......... 45 84 
ЖӨЛӨНӨ, ao noi жазыш irs аг ные caosa iron 44 85.5 
ЗНО рну iua ence serere BEL ак шай ann аа а 44 85.5 
Share cropper—one who owns no livestock or equipment and 

does not manage farm 40 87 
Garbage collector 35 88 
Street sweeper... 34 89 
Shoe shiner...... 33 90 
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The survey showed occupations that had a considerable degree 
of responsibility for the public's welfare or that required consider- 
able specialized training rated very high. U. S. Supreme Court 
Justice, Physician, State Governor, College Professor and Scien- 
tist were among the top ten. Garbage Collector, Street Sweeper, 
and Shoe Shiner were lowest. 

Because of the implications of prestige ratings for counseling 
the 90 occupations are shown in rank order in Table II. It is in- 
teresting to note that Chemist, Nuclear Physicist, Psychologist, 
Sociologist, Biologist and Economist all rated lower than Col- 
lege Professor, Scientist, or Government Scientist. 

It was found that the average layman was quite consistent in 
the ratings, but that all occupational classes rated their own and 
related occupations higher than did other groups. 

The reasons given most often for rating a job excellent were 
high pay, service to humanity, much preparation required for 


entrance, and high social prestige. 
The “don’t know” response ranged from less than one per cent 


to 51 per cent for nuclear physicist. 

Adams? has reported that the average occupational prestige 
of gainfully employed persons in the United States rose in terms 
of the North-Hatt Scale from 59.5 to 63.0 between 1910 and 1950. 
He points out that much of it has occurred through a reduction 


in the proportion of unskilled workers. 


The Dictionary Classification 


Occupational Titles contains one of the most 
nal classifications in existence. The 
s the most widely used occupational 
he second edition consists of three 


The Dictionary of 
frequently used occupatio 
Dietionary itself is perhap 
document in the world. T 
volumes.!? 

Volume I, “Definitions of Titles, 
code numbers of the occupational titles 


_—_ 
"Stuart Adams, “Fact and Myth in Social Class Theory,” Ohio Journal of 
у No. 6, pp. 313-319. 
f Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
І, $3.50; Volume II, 52.00; Part IV, $.55. Note: 
orary volume which was a conversion table 


d in U.S.ES. offices in 1940 and the Dic- 


» contains the definitions and 
with the title listed alpha- 


Science, November, 1951, Vol. LI, 

° For sale by Superintendent о 
Washington, D. C. Price, Volume 
Originally there was a Part III, a temp 
etween the classification structure use 
tionary Classification which replaced it. 
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betically. Figure 29 is a page from Volume I of the Dictionary. 
In order to find the definition or code number of an occupation, 
one uses Volume I. 

Volume II, "Occupational Classification," gives the classifica- 
tion strueture of the Dictionary. It lists three levels of break- 
down: the major groups; the three-digit breakdown; and the 
finest breakdown, the five-and-six digit. Also included are an 
alphabetically arranged index of commodities to assist in classi- 
fying sales personnel; a glossary of technical terms; a listing of 
titles according to industry; and an index to the industries. 

Part IV, “Entry-Occupational Classification” classifies fields of 
work for entry job seekers. It is not discussed in this Chapter but 
in Chapter УП. 

The first edition of the Dictionary Parts I and II was com- 
pleted in 1939 and published in 1940 as a result of several years 
of research conducted by the United States Employment Ser- 
vice." The data for building the document were largely job 
analysis reports, of which there were 55,000. The present Dic- 
tionary is based on over 100,000 job analysis reports from over 
20,000 industrial plants and business establishments. 

The first edition of the Dictionary originally contained defini- 
tions of more than 18,000 occupations. It received wide use in 
public employment offices, schools, libraries, industry, labor or- 
ganizations, and the Armed Forces. More than 110,000 copies 
were printed. Six supplements were issued in an attempt to keep 
the Dictionary up to date. In fact, the growth and bulk of the 
supplements made it necessary to issue the second edition.’ 
There was also the advisability of simplifying the original alpha- 
betical arrangement of titles and the cross references. The classi- 
fication structure was basically unchanged. There were many 
individual changes, however, and some additions to the three- 
digit groups. The first edition can be readily identified by its red 
cover and the second edition by its black cover. 

Unless otherwise indicated, references to the Dictionary in this 
book will be to the second edition, 1949. 


? Carroll L. Shartle, Beatrice J. Dvorak, Carl A. Heinz and others, "Ten Years 
of Occupational Research," Occupations, April, 1944, Vol. XXII, No. 7. Also, Wil- 
liam H. Stead and W. Earl Masincup, The Occupational Research Program of the 
United States Employment Service. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1941. 


? Carl А. Heinz, “The Revised Dictionary of Occupational Titles,” Occupations, 
May 1949, Vol. XXVII, No. 8, pp. 538-540. 
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The Dictionary contains the definitions of over 22,000 separate 

jobs or occupations and classifies them initially into seven major 

groups which are shown below with their first-digit code numbers. 
The Dictionary uses code numbers, as does the Census. 

Number of 


Occupations 
Group Defined 
O Professional and Managerial Оссарабопе........................ 1,752 
l Clerical and Sales Occupations. - .. 1376 
2 Service Occupations........- Е : 498 
3 Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry, and Kindred Occupations. .......... 306 
3,693 


4 
5( Skilled Occupations... eee 


Unskilled Occupations... een 


6 ла T 
т ( Semi-skilled Occupations 
8 

9 


General Terms Defined 
Master Definitions. .... - ав 
Grouping Titles Defined. ......- 

Total of АЙ Definitions in Dictionary 


Definitions of Groups 


onal groups in the Dictionary Classifica- 
tion, with their definitions, follow. The definitions have been ab- 
breviated from the Dictionary, Volume II, but are included here 
to give a picture of the classification structure. The ranges of the 
code numbers which are assigned to the specific occupations are 
also shown. The first digit of the code number indicates the ma- 
jor occupational group, such as Professional and Managerial 0-, 
Clerical and Sales 1-. The next two digits are a further breakdown 
and when added to the first digit make up the three-digit classi- 
fication, such as 0-01 Accountants and Auditors, and 0-02 Ac- 
tors and Actresses. The remaining digits reveal specific occupa- 
tional groups or classifications, such as 0-01.10 Accountant Cost 


and 0-01.20 Accountant General. 


The principal occupati 


Professional and Managerial Occupations (0-00.00 through 0-99.99) 


Professional Occupations (0-00.00 through 0-39.99) 
i requin igh degree of mental ac- 
О ations that predominantly require а high deg ‹ 
т. and are concerned with theoretical or practical 
aspects of complex fields of human endeavor. Such occupations require 


Teacher, High School 1356 


Teacher, Mentally Deficient 


relative to lessons. May be designated according to 
grade taught, as fourth-grade teacher; fifth-grade teacher. 
In rural schools, usually teaches grades from first to eighth. 
TEACHER, RURALSCHOOL (education). Usually 
teaches several grades and frequently teaches all grades 
in a rural school. Usually handles all administrative 
details and is in complete charge. 
TEACHER, HIGH SCHOOL (education) 0-31.01. 
‘Teaches pupils in church, private, or public high schools 
(secondary schools), usually specializing in one or several 
subjects, such as English, mathematics, or Latin, and is 
required to have more academic training than TEACHER, 
GRADE OR GRAMMAR ScHOOL. For teachers of non- 
academic subjects, see teachers qualified by particular non- 
academic subject taught, as TEACHER, АРТ; TEACHER, 
Drama: TEACHER, Music. For teachers of specialized 
groups, see teachers qualified by type of groups they are 
teaching, as TEACHER, ORAL-DEAF; TEACHER, MENTALLY 
DEFICIENT. 
INSTRUCTOR, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
(education). Plans courses of study and supervises 
mailing of courses to students. Corrects papers when 
returned. Answers any questions by mail and sug- 
gests ппу necessary improvements in the work done. 
Also,see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY. 
INSTRUCTOR, ELECTRICAL SCHOOL (educa- 
tion). Conducts classes to teach students the science 
of electricity. Also see under TEACHER, COLLEGE ОВ 
University, 
INSTRUCTOR, MECHANICAL DRAWING (edu- 
cation). Teaches the principles of mechanical draw- 
ing, such as orthographic Projection, planning draw- 
ings, and developing surfaces, Lectures on the use 
and care of drafting tools and the terms and symbols 
used. Also see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNI- 
VERSITY. 
INSTRUCTOR, SEWING (education) teacher, 
sewing. Specializes in teaching sewing and related 
arts, such as knitting and crocheting. [ТЕАСПЕР, 
Home EcoNowics.] Also see under TEACHER, COL- 
LEGE OR UNIVERSITY. 
INSTRUCTOR, TYPING (education). Gives in- 
struction in the touch system of typewriting. Directs 
and assists students in the use of manual of typing 
exercises and the operation and care of typewriters. 
TEACHER, AGRICULTURE, HIGH SCHOOL 
(education) instructor, agriculture, high school. In- 
structs classes in the elementary principles of scientific 
agriculture and animal husbandry, usually limiting 
hís course of instruction to the type of crop or animal 
raising carried on in the locale in which he teaches. 
TEACHER, BIBLE (education) instructor, Bible. 
Teaches the Bible in a religious or other school, or asa 
private instructor, sometimes specializing in the Old 
Testament or the New Testament. Also ace under 
TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY. 
TEACHER, BIBLE SCHOOL (education) instruc- 
tor, Bible school. Teaches the Bible to the students 
of a Bible school or religious institution. [TEACHER, 
BIBLE.] Also see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR Ом 
VERSITY. 
TEACHER, COMMERCIAL (education) instructor, 
commercial. Teaches commercial or business courses 
in в business college or secretarial school. Also see 
under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY, 
TEACHER, COOKING (education) instructor, cook- 
ing. Specializes in teaching the ert of cooking, includ- 
ing meat, vegetable, and pastry cooking, salad making, 


TEACHER, HIGH SCHOOL (education)—Cont. 


canning, and the planning of meals. |ТЕАСНЕВ, HOME 
Economics.] Also see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR 
UNIVERSITY. 

TEACHER, ENGLISH (education) instructor, Eng- 
lish. Instructs classes in spelling, punctuation, and 
rules of grammar in English prose and poetry and in 
composition. Also see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR 
University, 

TEACHER, HOME ECONOMICS (education) in- 
structor, domestic science; instructor, home econom- 
ics; teacher, domestic science. Instructs in the art of 
homemaking: Teaches cooking courses (TEACHER, 
Сооктчб]. Instructs in sewing [INsrRUCTOR, SEW- 
1NG]. Gives lessons in various other aspects of home- 
making, such as bed making and house cleaning. Also 
set under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY. 
TEACHER, LANGUAGE (education) instructor, 
language. Gives individual or group instruction in 
oneor more modernorclassicallanguages. Frequently 
assigns outside reading. Holds examinations. May 
be designated as French teacher; German teacher; 
Greek teacher. Also see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR 
University, 

TEACHER, STENOGRAPHY (education) instruc- 
(ог, stenography. Specializes in teaching stenographic 
subjects. Also see under TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNI- 
УЕВЗИТ. 


TEACHER. HOME ECONOMICS (education) see under 
TEACHER, COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY and under TEACHER, 
Нион ScnooL, 

TEACHER, KINDERGARTEN (education) 0-30.02. 
instructor, kindergarten. Teaches children (from 4 to б 
years oll) obedience,cleanliness, punctuality, and cooperation. 
Develops confidence in them by participation in games. 
Trains them to use hands by teaching them how to make 
simple objects. Develops natural aptitudes by furnishing 
them with music, poetry, various art objects, and materials 
for modeling and drawing. May discuss problems of chil- 
dren with parents and advise them how to remedy unde- 
sirable traits and to foster desirable ones, 


TEACHER, NURSERY SCHOOL (education). 15 
an expert in the early training of children of prekinder- 
garten age. Teaches simple tasks, songs, games, and 
discipline to them, 


TEACHER, LANGUAGE (education) see under TEACHER, 
COLLEGE ов UNIVERSITY and under TEACHER, HIGH 
8споот.. 

TEACHER, LIFE DRAWING (education) see TEACHER, 
Авт. 

TEACHER, LIFE PAINTING (education) see TEACHER, 
ART. 

TEACHER, LIP READING (education) see under 
TEACHER, ORAL-DEAF. 

TEACHER, MANUAL TRAINING (education) 0-32.30. 
instructor, manual training. A TEACHER, VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING. Teaches tho use of woodworking tools, me- 
chanical drawing, blueprint reading, and related subjects. 
TEACHER, MENTALLY DEFICIENT (education) 
0-32.03. instructor, mentally deficient. Analyzes stu- 
dents’ mental and emotional equipment and develops their 
use of physical senses in elementary processes concerned 
with daily activities. Develops skill in manual processes 
within the ability of the student, 


TEACHER, UNGRADED ROOM (education) in- 
structor, ungraded room. Gives individual instruc- 
tion to mentally deficient students in all grades of в 
grammar school, 


Fig. 29. Sample page from Volume |, Dictionary of Occupational Titles, second edition. 
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for the proper performanee of the work either extensive and compre- 
hensive academie study, or experience of such scope and character as 
to provide an equivalent background, or a combination of such educa- 
tion and experience. 

Typical professional occupations are those of doctor, lawyer, archi- 
tect, mechanical engineer, chemist, physicist, astronomer, editor, actor, 


and musician. 


Semiprofessional Occupations (0-40.00 through 0-69.99) 
the theoretical or practical aspects of 


fields of endeavor that require rather extensive education or practical 
experience, or a combination of such education and experience for the 
proper performance of the work; such fields of endeavor, however, are 


less demanding with respect to background or the need for initiative 
or judgment in dealing with complicated work situations than those 
These occupations are 


fields which are considered as “professional.” сс 
typically confined to relatively restricted fields of activity, many of 


them being concerned with the technical or mechanical details of the 

broader and possibly more theoretical fields of endeavor. 
Chiropodists, tree surgeons, draftsmen, aviators, Jaboratory techni- 

cians, and fingerprint experts are typical semiprofessional occupations. 


Managerial and Official Occupations (0-70.00 through 0-99.99) 


Occupations that are involved primarily with responsible policy- 
making, planning, supervising, coordinating, or guiding the work- 
activity of others, usually through intermediate supervisors. Typical 
of these occupations are managers or presidents of business enterprises, 


superintendents of construction projects, and purchasing and advertis- 
ing agents. Executive secretaries, and treasurers, although not usually 
involved in extensive administrative or managerial duties, are never- 
theless included because of their official capacities. 


Occupations concerned with 


Clerical and Sales Occupations (1-00.00 through 1-99.99) 


Clerical and Kindred Occupations (1-00.00 through 1-49.99) 

th the preparation, transcribing, transfer- 
ring, systematizing, ог preserving of written communications and rec- 
ords in offices, shops, and other places of work where such functions 
are performed. Other occupations, such as collectors, telegraph mes- 
Sengers, and mail carriers, although not strictly of this character, are 
included because of their close relationship to these activities. 


Sales and Kindred Occupations (1-50.00 through 1-99.99) 


Occupations concerned with the sale of commodities, investments, 
real estate, and services, and occupations that are very closely identi- 
fied with sales transactions even though they do not involve actual 


participation in such transactions. 


Occupations concerned wi 
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Typical sales occupations included are salesmen and hucksters. Oc- 
cupations that are closely identified with sales transactions are dem- 
onstrators and shoppers. ra 


Service Occupations (2-00.00 through 2-99.99) 
Domestic Service Occupations (2-00.00 through 2-09.99) 


Occupations concerned with the usual functions in the maintenance 
of households and their environs, the cooking of meals, the care of chil- 
dren, and similar services that are performed in private homes. It does 
not include the occupations of repairmen or tradesmen who may be 
called into private homes to repair or service the house or its equipment. 


Personal Service Occupations (2-20.00 through 2-59.99) 


Occupations concerned with performing services for persons that re- 
quire predominantly either direct contact or close association with the 
individual. Typical examples are barbers, waiters, bootblacks, and 
practical nurses. е 


Protective Service Occupations (2-60.00 through 2-69.99) 


Occupations specifically concerned with the protection or guarding of 
the county or its political units, of buildings and other property, and of 
individuals. The services performed by such workers range from the 
routine duties of a watehman who guards the property of some organi- 


zation, to the more complicated duties of a traffic polieeman or detective, 
or to those of soldiers and sailors. 


Building Service Workers and Porters (2-80.00 through 2-99.99) 


Miscellaneous occupations that are concerned with cleaning the in- 
terior and equipment of buildings, offices, stores, and similar places, and 
with moving or carrying equipment, baggage, and other articles. 


Agricultural, Fishery, Forestry, and Kindred Occupations (3-00.00 
through 3-99.99) 


Agricultural, Horticultural, and Kindred Occupations (3-00.00 through 
3-49.99) 


Occupations directly associated with the processes of growing and 
harvesting vegetables, fruits, grains, and other farm crops; in the rais- 
ing of poultry, livestock, and other animals and fowls for consumption, 
for their products, for pets, or exhibition; and in the various phases ої 
horticultural activities. The predominant types of workers covered are 
farmers, who manage farms on an ownership, rental, or share basis, 
frequently with the assistance of other workers, and farm hands and 
other farm workers, who assist in the work in varying capacities. 

а 
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Fishery Occupations (3-80.00 through 3-89.99) 

‚ Occupations of workers who earn their livelihood by actively engag- 
ing in eatching or gathering all types of sea food and aquatic shells and 
plants by any one or more of numerous methods. 


Forestry (except Logging) and Hunting and Trapping Occupations 
(3-90.00 through 3-99.99) 

d with the development and care of forests and 
oducts; also occupations of work- 
ties or who engage in the hunting 
It does not include logging oc- 


Occupations concerne 
the growing and gathering of forest pr 
ers who guide hunting or trapping par 
and trapping of wild animals and game. 
cupations. 


Skilled Occupations (4-00.000 through 5-99.999) 

Includes craft and manual occupations that require predominantly 
a thorough and comprehensive knowledge of processes involved in the 
work, the exercise of considerable independent judgment, usually a 
high degree of manual dexterity, and, in some instances, extensive re- 
sponsibility for valuable products or equipment. Workers in these occu- 
pations usually become qualified by serving apprenticeships or exten- 
sive training periods. 
Skilled Occupations in Мата 
(4-01.000 through 5-18.999) 
Skilled Occupations т Non-M anufacturing Activities (5-20.000 
through 5-61.999) 
Public Service Occupa 
Miscellaneous (Skilled 
Foremen (5-91.000 through 5-99.999) 


cturing and Related Activities 


tions, N.E.C.% (5-61.000 through 5-61.999) 
) Occupations (5-63.000 through 5-89.999) 


Semiskilled Occupations (6-00.000 through 7-99.999) 


Occupations that are characterized by one, or а combination of parts, 
of the following requirements: The exercise of manipulative ability of 
а high order, but limited to а fairly well defined work routine; major 

| judgment ог dexterity, but 


1 scarier’: 
reliance, not so much upon the worker's | у 
ss, in situations in which lapses in perform- 


upon vigilance and alertness, 

ance would cause extensive damage to products or equipment ; and the 
exercise of independent judgement to meet variables in the work situa- 
tion, which is not based on wide knowledge of a work field and with 
the nature and extent of the judgments limited either (a) by appliea- 


з NEC. is an abbreviation for not elsewhere classified. 
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tion over a relatively narrow task situation or (b) by having important 
decisions made by others. These occupations may require the perform- 
ance of part of a craft or skilled occupation, but usually to a relatively 
limited extent. 


Semiskilled Occupations т Manufacturing and Related Activities 
(6-01.000 through 7-18.999) 


Semiskilled Occupations in Non-Manufacturing Activities (7-20.000 
through 7-61.999) 


Public Service Occupations, М.Е.С. (7-61.000 through 7-61.999) 
Miscellaneous (Semiskilled) Occupations (7-63.000 through 7-89.999) 
Apprentices (7-93.000 through 7-99.999) 


Unskilled Occupations (8-00.00 through 9-99.99) 


Manual occupations that involve the performance of simple duties 
that may be learned within a short period of time and that require 
the exercise of little or no independent judgment. Characteristically, 
such occupations do not require previous experience in the specific oc- 
cupation in question, although a familiarity with the occupational envi- 
ronment may be necessary or very desirable. 


Occupations in Manufacturing and Related Activities (8-01.00 through 
9-18.99) 


"e oon in Non-Manufacturing Activities (9-20.00 through 
9-61.99, 


Public Service Occupations, N. E. C. (9-61.00 through 9-61.99) 
Miscellaneous Occupations (9-63.00 through 9-89.99) 


Basis of Dictionary Classification 


When one observes the principal groupings, it is evident that 
several different guide posts were used in setting up the Diction- 
ary Classification. First of all there is à grouping according to 
three levels of skill—namely, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled. 
This grouping, however, applies largely to industrial production, 
construction, transportation, and communication occupations. 
Occupations in the professional, clerical, sales, service, and agri- 
eultural fields are in other groupings. Many users of the Diction- 
ary would prefer that all the occupations defined be classified 
according to skill, but such a scheme applied to all occupations 
produces difficulties. For example, it is not customary in this 
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country to apply skill ratings to some types of occupations. 
Through the years the terms skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
have been restricted largely to construction and industrial pro- 
duction types of work. To many persons, grouping all jobs into 
skill levels would be like grading apples, pears, peaches, and ba- 
nanas according to the standards for quality that have been 
established for apples. It is probable, however, that at some time 
in the future a satisfactory standard of skill or job complexity 
can be developed which will cover all occupations from the sim- 
plest to the most involved. 

There is also considerable objection to the use of the word skill. 
ciate skill level with degree of social com- 
petence or social rank. Also, workers object to being classified as 
unskilled or semiskilled. One can imagine the extent and inten- 
Sity of complaints from persons in the professions if their occu- 
pations appeared іп а widely used publie document under some 


kind of skill classification. 
In addition to the grouping o 


Too many persons asso 


f certain occupations according 


to skill level, the Dictionary classifies many of the occupations 
according to the process or activity in which the job occurs. Thus 
there are such major groups 25 agriculture; fishing and forestry ; 
service; and clerical and sales. Agriculture, fishing, and forestry 


are commonly referred to as industries, but service, clerical, and 


Sales are types of occupational activity which run through a num- 


ber of industries. | аа 
It is noted that the professional and managerial occupations in 


the Dietionary are broken down into professional, semiprofes- 
Sional, and managerial and official positions. The professional oc- 
cupations are considered to require а “high level of mental activ- 
ity” and “extensive academic study or background,” while the 

ire a “rather extensive” educa- 


Semiprofessional occupations requi | 
Чоп or practical experience. In the professional group one finds 


Such occupations as Accountant, Editor, Chemist, Lawyer, Voca- 
tional Adviser, and College Professor. In the semiprofessional 
group are listed titles including Aviator, Photographer, Chorus 
Girl, Draftsman, and Embalmer. There are naturally some pro- 
tests which arise from members of certain occupations in the 
semiprofessional group who feel that their occupations belong in 
the professional group. The titles themselves may be misleading, 

owever, and one should consult the definitions in the Dictionary 
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before coming to any conclusions regarding improper classifica- 
tion. The Dictionary classifications are reviewed constantly and 
changes are made on the basis of authentic information obtained 
from various parts of the country. Because of the gigantic task in 
maintaining the Dictionary, there is naturally a lag in keeping it 
up to date. The professions, in particular, were not covered as 
completely as other fields when the Dictionary was first pub- 
lished. 


Dictionary Coding Structure 


The Dictionary, as previously mentioned, has a code structure 
whereby occupations are assigned code numbers. Such code num- 
bers are very useful in tabulating statistical data about оссира- 
tions. They are also necessary in showing the relationships among 
occupations. Figure 30 shows a sample page of Volume II of the 
Dietionary. By comparing it with Figure 28 it is apparent that 
the Dictionary has a finer breakdown than the Census. The first 
digit in the Dictionary code number shows the major occupa- 
tional group. The skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled occupations 
each have two first digits. This is because of the large numbers 


of occupations in these groups. There are three further levels of 
breakdown as follows: 


Three digit—composed of 579 breakdowns which are broader than 
specific occupations. 


Example: 0-11 College Presidents, Professors and Instructors 


Five and six digit—composed of 8,933 further breakdowns usually 
broader than occupations. 


Example: 0-11.10 President, Educational Institution 
Specific occupational definitions—totalling 21,132 occupations. Sev- 


eral closely related defined occupations may have the same five- ап 
six-digit code. 


Example: 0-11.10 President, Business School President, College ог 
University President, Normal School 


Another example of this breakdown is as follows: The Profes- 
sional and Managerial major group is composed of 67 three-digit 
groups; these in turn include 912 five-digit groups which are com- 
posed of 1,752 defined separate jobs or occupations. One three- 
digit group is 0-57 Athletes, Sports Instructors, and Sports Offi- 
cials (page 19, Volume II, Dictionary of Occupational Titles). 


0-07.02 


0-12.10 


0-07 02 


0-07.03 


0-07.21 


0-07.80 


0-07. 81 


0-07.82 


0-07.85 Снемівт, WATER 


Снкмізт, Biotocicat.—Cont. 
Chemist, Аісопомс Beveraces (distilled 
liquors; malt liquors; vinous liquors) 


fermentologist 
oenologist 
Спмизт, Foon (profess. & kin.) 
food analyst 
Chemist, Confections (confection.) 
Chemist, Dairy Products (diary prod.: 
ice cream) 
Chemist, Preserved Foods (сап. Ф 
preserv.) 
Cirwisz, Роор Сохтліхепа (сап. & рехту. 
tinware) 
Cugwisr, GRAIN (grain & feed mill.) 
Снемізт, NONALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES (flav. ext. 
& sirup; попа. bev.) 
Снемізт, NUTRITIONAL (profess. & кіп) 
nutritionist 
Chemist, Pans acectical (profess. & kin.) 
Снеміят, Риузіоновісм (profess. & kin.) 
Спемізт, Опблхіс (profess. & kin.) 
Снемізт, Dye (profess. & kin.) 
color maker 
dye expert 
Снемізт, GEOCHEMICAL PROSPECTING (petrol. 
production) 
CHEMIST, INDUSTRIAL ALCONOLS 
Снемізт, Рлтхт (paint & varn.) 


paint formulator 
Снемизт, PETROLEUM (petrol. production; petrol. 


(alc. distilling) 


г 
Спемізт, PLastics (profess. & kin.) 
chemist, polymerization 
Coton Матснев (plastics mat.) 
colorist 
color maker 
Снемізт, Runner (rubber goods; 
reclaim.; rubber tire & tube) 
Снемізт, Ткхти.Е (textile) 
Спемізт, Woon (profess. & kin.) 


rubber 


Inorganic Chemists 
(0-07.20 through 0-07.29) 


Спемізт, Іховслхіс (profess. & kin.) 

ASSAYER (profess. & kin.) 
chemist, assay 

Спемізт, Grass (glass тік) 
glass technologist 


Cremist, METALLURGICAL (profess. & kin.) 


‘Chemists, n. е. c., and Related Occupations 
(0-07.80 through 0-07.99) 


Спемізт (profess. & kin.) 
Снеміят, ADHESIVES (prof 
Cnemist, LEATHER (leather míg; 
rel. prod.) 
Formula Man (leatber mig.) 
Снемізт, РНОТОСВАРНТС (photo. apparatus) 
Сиємізт, PirvsicaL (profess. & kin.) 


Еуестноснемізт (profess. Ф kin.) 
х (waterworks) 


fess. & kin.) 
tan, mat. & 


PHARMACOGNOSIST (profess. 


Fig. 30. Sample page from Volu 


0-08. 


0-08. 10 


0-11. 


0-11.10 


0-11.20 


0-11.50 


0-11.70 


0-12. 


0-12.10 


me II, Dictionary of Осси 
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CLERGYMEN 


CLERGYMAN (profess. & kin.) 
minister 
pastor 
preacher 
rector 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, PROFESSORS, 
AND INSTRUCTORS 


PRESIDENT, EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION (educa- 
tion) 
PRESIDENT, Business Зспоої. (education) 
PRESIDENT, COLLEGE OR University (education) 
PRESIDENT, NORMAL SCHOOL (education) 
Deas (education) 
DEAN oF Womex (education) 
ТЕАСПЕЋ, COLLEGE OR Univensity (education) 
instructor, college or university 
ASSISTANT, COLLEGE Om UNIVERSITY (edu- 
cation) 
tutor, college or university. 
DEPARTMENT HEAD, COLLEGE OR UNIVER- 
зату (education) 
INSTRUCTOR, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL (edu- 
cation) 
Instructor, ELECTRICAL SCHOOL (education) 
INSTRUCTOR, ENGINEERING (education) 
STRUCTOR, EXTENSION Work (education) 
постов, GOVERNMENT (education) 
NSTRUCTOR, MECHANICAL DRAWING (еди- 
cation) 
Instructor, SEWING (education) 
teacher, sewing 
PROFESSOR, ASSISTANT, COLLEGE OR UNI- 
versity (education) 
PROFESSOR, ASSOCIATE, COLLEGE OR UST- 
versity (education) 
PROFESSOR, COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY (edu- 
cation) 
Tramer, BIBLE (education) 
instructor, Bible 
TEACHER, BIBLE ScHoot (education) 
instructor, Bible school 
TEACHER, COMMERCIAL (education) 
instructor, commercial 
TEACHER, COOKING (education) 
instructor, cooking 
TEACHER, Ехомзп (education) 
instructor, English 
TEACHER, HOME ECONOMICS (education) 
instructor, domestic science. 
instructor, home economics 
teacher, domestic science 
TEACHER, LANGUAGE (education) 
instructor, language 
TEACHER, NORMAL Scnoor (education) 
instructor, normal school 
TEACHER, STENOGRAPILY. (education) 
instructor. stenography 
DIRECTOR, EXTENSION WORE (education) 


COUNTY AGENTS AND FARM DEMON- 
STRATORS 


Four-H AGENT (gov. ser.) 


ational Titles. 
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This three-digit group is further broken down into 27 five-digit 
groups such as 


0-57.01 Athlete (amusement and recreation) 
0-57.02 Automobile Racer (amusement and recreation) 
0-57.03 Golf, Professional (amusement and recreation; education) 


Under 0-57.01 Athlete, 12 titles are listed; each is defined in 
the Dictionary. These titles include Baseball Player, Basketball 
Player, Bicycle Racer, Billiard Player, Boxer, Football Player, 
Hockey Player, Oarsman, and Skater. In the Dictionary, Volume 
II, are also included alternate titles which are not defined. Such 
titles do not appear in capital letters, as do the defined titles. 
Thus, the title Instructor, Swimming (education), is defined, 
but the title under it, Teacher, Swimming, is not defined sep- 
arately, for it is another name for Instructor, Swimming. 


Classification Based on Interest and Intelligence 


The results of studies of workers yield information which has 
significance for occupational classification. One might administer 
a psychological test to large groups of individuals and then show 
a classification of occupations in terms of the scores made by the 
individuals in these occupations. 

This was done for the Army Alpha Intelligence Test after 
World War 1.4 Using World War II data, Harrell and Harrell *° 
reported results on a sample of Army Air Force personnel, and 
Stewart 1° published distributions of Army General Classification 
Test Scores for civilian occupations of Army enlisted men. These 
World War I and World War II studies showed definite hierarch- 
ies of occupations when an intelligence score was used as the 
criterion of classification. Stewart, who found some differences 
between her results and those of World War I, suggests that they 


may be due to the changes in requirements because of technologi- 
cal advances. 


“Douglas Fryer, “Occupational-Intelli 2. iety, 
1922, а a о elligence Standards,” School and Soci 

Т У. Harrell and M. S. Harrell, “A.G.C.T. Scores for Civilian Occupations,” 

Ро віна апа Psychological Measurement, Autumn 1945, Vol. V, No. 3, pP- 


? Naomi Stewart, “A.G.C.T. Scores of Army Ре 1 Gr ation," 
Occupations, October 1947, Vol. XXVI, No. ip pd а ска | 
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Stewart found that the higher-ranking occupations, such as 
Accountant, Personnel Clerk, Chemist, and Teacher, not only 
had higher median scores, but that the distributions of scores 
were more restricted than for occupations further down the hier- 
archy. She suggests that this greater restriction shows the greater 
relative importance of verbal and numerical ability for those oc- 
cupations. 

The overlapping of scores in hierarchies is, of course, great. 
Scores of those in lower-ranking occupations overlap upward 
much more than higher-ranking occupations swing downward. 
For example, the top scores of persons in occupations with lowest 
medians, range as high and overlap the lowest scores of those in 
occupations with highest medians. It may be that many persons 
in the occupations with low median scores later entered college 
and changed to higher occupations. Thus, they were only tem- 
porary members of the occupations with lower medians. 

Table III shows certain results of Stewart’s study. The classi- 
fications are based on scores made by persons who reported mem- 
bership in the occupation. Such data should serve as background 
information for counselors and personnel workers, but not as 
standards or qualifications for occupational success. 

Strong," who has made extensive studies of interests, indicates 
considerable overlapping when one tries to classify occupations on 
the basis of interest test scores. He believes that an oceupational 
classification system based upon а combination of intelligence and 


interest test scores has real possibilities. 
It is certainly true that a ‘single test is insufficient and that a 
battery of tests measuring а number of human factors will be 


necessary to develop а suitable occupational classification scheme 
based on measured human traits alone. 


Convertibility List of Occupations 


Both the Census Classification and the Dictionary Classifica- 
tion are related to the Convertibility List of Occupations which 
was developed by а committee sponsored by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget and the American Statistical Association. This classi- 
"Edward К. Strong, Jr. Vocational Interests of Men and Women. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1943, pp. 204-215. 
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fication, as described by Palmer," was developed to secure greater 
comparability between occupational statistics published by dif- 
ferent government and private agencies. It is а sort of master 
occupational listing that is followed in both the Census and the 
Dictionary. While it insures greater comparability it is at the 
same time restrictive. There are classifications in the Dietionary, 
for example, which should be improved but these are not changed 
so long as they violate the present Convertibility List established 
by the U. S. Bureai of the Budget. The Convertibility List has 
nine major groups and contains 223 occupational titles exclusive 
of certain sub-divisions for industry. 


Essential and Critical Occupations 


In the Selective Service System during World War II two 
classifications of occupations were used to aid Selective Service 
Boards in granting or denying millions of requests for оссира- 
tional deferment. The two groups were known as Essential Oc- 
cupations and Critical Occupations. 

Essential Occupations were those which were necessary for an 
essential war activit 
training time. Training time included on-the-job training plus 


Specialized pre-employment education or training. There were 
about 2,000 of these 


occupation was frequently a matter on which 
the employer and the local board disagreed. 


| The Critical Occupations were those which had a long training 
time (usually two years or more), which were essential to а маг 


? Gladys L. Palmer, *The Convertibility ist Ч Jems 

й d У List of Occupations and the Problet 

of Developing It," Journal of the Ameri Statisti iati г, 1939, 
ol. 34, No. 208, б ваз can Statistical Association, December, 
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activity, and in which there were national shortages of workers. 
This group numbered about 150 titles. It replaced the essential 
list when the manpower situation became more critical in late 
1943. Definitions were included for each occupation, and the oc- 
cupations were not grouped according to industry. 

The definitions of the occupations were not released outside 
the government. The titles were released, however, and received 
considerable nationwide attention and use. They are as follows: 


List of Critical Occupations—World War 11 


Part I—Production and Services Occupations 


Aircraft-Engine Mechanic, All Around 
Aircraft-Engine Tester, All Around 
Aircraft-Instrument Mechanic 
Aircraft Mechanic, All Around 
Airplane Navigator 
Airplane Pilot, Commercial 
Airship Mechanic, All Around 
Ballistician 
essemer Converter Blower 
Blacksmith, All Around 
last Furnace Blower 
Blaster, Mining 
Boatbuilder, Steel or Wood, All Around 
oilermaker, All Around 
Boring-Mill Operator, All Around 
Bricklayer, Refractory Brick 
Cabinetmaker, All Around Е 
Cable Splicer, Telephone, Telegraph or Submarine Cable 
Cable Transmitter and Receiver 
Cam-Lay-Out Man | 
Car Inspector, Railroad Transportation 
Catalytie-Converter Engineer, Synthetic Rubber 
Cementer, Oil Well 
Chainmaker, All Around 
Chamberman, Acid 
Coke Burner М 
Computer, Electric, Seismic, or Gravity 
onductor, Railroad Transportation 
Continuous-Still Engineer, Synthetic Rubber оо. 
Converter Operator, Nonferrous Smelting & Retining 
Coppersmith, Marine, All Around 
Coremaker, All Around Ж 
Cutting Machine Runner, Mining 
Diamond Driller, Mining 
Die Maker, All Around 
Die Setter 
pu Sinker T. d 
les i П Aroun " 
т i pem m Telegraph, or Submarine Cable 
Diver 
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Driller, Fine Diamond Dies 

Driller, Oil Well, Cable or Rotary 

Electrical Tester, Power е нн — 

2 ician, Installation апа Maintenance, АП Arou 

[eriam Aircraft, Marine, Power Ho or Submarine Cable, All Around 

Engineer, Chief, First, Second, or Third ant, Ship 

Engineer, Locomotive, Railroad Transportation 

Engineer, Turbine or Diesel 

Engineering Draftsman, Design 

Finisher, Fine Diamond Dies 

First Helper, Open Hearth or Electric Furnace 

Flight Dispatcher 

Foreman ү 
Included under this designation are only those individuals who are (1) utilizing 
in their supervisory jobs the knowledge and skills of one or more of the occu- 
pations included in the List of Critical Occupations and (2) those who super- 
vise directly or through subordinate foremen and supervisors production, tech- 
nical, or scientific work in essential activities, although the occupations of the 
workers supervised may not be listed. The second category includes only in- 
dividuals who must be in jobs requiring an extensive knowledge of the pro- 
duction, technical, or scientific work they are supervising, the exercise of 
independent judgment and responsibility for the products made or services 
rendered, and a training period of two or more years. In some plants, the 
supervisory personnel may be designated by other than supervisory titles, and 
where they meet the requirements outlined above they are included. 

Form Builder, Aircraft 

Glass Blower, Scientific Laboratory Apparatus 

Heat Treater, All Around 

Heater, Steel Mill, All Around 

Hoisting Engineer, Mining 

Inspector 
Included under this designation are only those workers who are qualified to 


perform in one or more of the critical occupations appearing in this list, and 
who utilize the knowledge and 


skill of such occupations in inspecting work іп 

order to insure uniformity and accuracy of products or services. 

Installer, Telephone or Telegraph Equipment 

Instructor 
Included under this designation 
perform in one or more of the cr 
aptitude and experience have bee 
either in plant or vocational. 

Instrument Maker and Repairer, Electrical, Mechanical, or Scientific 

Jewel Bearing Maker, All Around 

Jointer, Submarine Cable 

Lay-Out Man, Boilermaking, Foundry, Machinery, or Shipbuilding 

Lead Burner, All Around i | 

Lineman, Telephone, Telegraph, or Power, АП Around 

Load Dispatcher, Power or Gas 

Locomotive Engine Repairman 

Loftsman, Aircraft or Shipbuilding 

Loom Fixer 

Machine Driller, Mining 

Machine Tool-Set-Up Man 

Machinist, All Around 

Machinist, Marine, All Around 

Mate, First, Second, or Third 

Mechanician, Communications Equipment 


are only those workers who are qualified to 
itical occupations listed and because of their 
n assigned as instructors in training programs 
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This title includes individuals who maintain and repair telephone and tele- 
graph equipment and circuits; technical broadeast equipment ; radio-telephone 
and radiotelegraph equipment; or submarine cable apparatus. 
Miller, Grain Products, All Around 
Millwright 
Miner, Underground, All Around 
Included under this title are only 
requires them to perform the 
including drilling, blasting, 
methods these functions may 
occupational titles also appear i 
of critical occupations. Since the term 
{гу to identify underground workers, it sl 
does not cover such workers as muckers, trammers, and helpers. 
Molders, Bench or Floor, All Around 
Model Maker, All Around 
Observer, Seismic 
Oil Well Gun Perforator 
Oil Weli Treater, Acidizing 
Optical Mechanic, All Around 
Paper Making Machine Engineer 
Patternmaker, Metal or Wood ТЫ 
Pipe Fitter, Marine 21 
Powershovel Engineer, Mining МСА 
Precision Lens Grinder, АЙ Around 
Pulpit Operator, Steel Mill 
Pumper, Refinery, in Charge 
Purification Engineer, Synthetic Rubber 
Radio Communications Technician 
Radio Telegrapher 
Radiophoto Technician 
Renctor Engineer, Synthetic Rubber 
Receiver Tester, Radio or Radar А 
Refrigerator Equipment Repairman, Gas or Electric, АЙ Around 
rends Engineer, — Equipment 
i Electric-M 22 У 
сыш tion Man, All Around, Gas or Oil Burner Equipment 
Sheetmetal Worker, Marine, All Around 
Ship Captain 
Shipfitter, All Around 
Ship Pilot 
Ship Rigger, All Around 
Shipwright, АП Around 
Signal Maintainer А 
Stillman, Petroleum Processing 
Still Operator, Chemical, All A 
Superintendent, see Foreman 
Supervisor, see Foreman 
Switchboard Operator, Power 
Tanner, All Around dh 
Testing and Regulating Technician, 
Timberman, Mining, All Around 
Tool Designer 
Tool Maker 
Train Dispatcher 
Transmission Engineer 
Tugboat Captain 


round 


Telephone or Telegraph 


those individuals whose job assignment 
duties involved in driving underground openings 
timbering. Due to standardizations of mining 
be performed by separate individuals whose 
n this list because the jobs meet the criterion 
“Miner” is generally used in the indus- 
hould be clearly understood that it 
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Tugboat Engineer 
Wood seasoner, Kiln 
X-Ray Equipment Serviceman 


Рай II—Professional and Scientific Occupations? 


Accountant 
Included under this title are Certified Publie Accountants and those who have 
comparable training, experience, or responsibilities. 
Agronomist 
Anatomist 
Architect, Naval 
Astronomer 
Bacteriologist 
Chemist 
Engineer, Professional or Technical 
This title covers persons who are actually engaged as engineers in the operat- 
ing, research, or teaching phases of these professions, who are qualified either 
by having met the educational requirements or because of long experience. 
In addition, this title is intended to include those individuals who may special- 
ize in certain phases of the professions listed below, such as Mechanical 
Engineers who specialize in the automotive, heating, or refrigerating engineer- 
ing field but whose special designations have not been mentioned: 
Aeronautical 
Agricultural 
Ceramic 
Chemical 
Civil 
Communications 
Electrical 
Marine 
Mechanical 
Metallurgical 
Mining 
Petroleum 
Radio 
Safety 
Entomologist 
Forester 
Geologist 
Geophysicist 
Horticulturist 
Mathematician (including Cryptanalyst) 
Metallurgist 
Meteorologist 
Nematologist 
Oceanographer 
Parasitologist 
Pathologist, Medical 
Pharmacologist 


2 The titles appearing in this Part of the List of Critical Occupations with defini- 
lions shall be considered as also including persons engaged in full-time teaching 
of these professions. À person may be considered as engaged in full-time teaching 
if he devotes not less than 15 hours per week in contact with students in actua 
classroom or laboratory instruction. These titles are also intended to include рег- 
Sons who are engaged in full-time inspecting duties which require the utilization of 
the knowledge of the critical occupations listed in Part II. 
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Physicist 
Physiologist, Medical 
Plant Physiologist or Pathologist 
Seismologist 

The lists of Essential and Critical Occupations were developed 
by a committee in Washington composed of representatives from 
several governmental agencies. Many requests were received 
by the committee from employers and employer organizations 
throughout the country for including occupations in the lists. 
The committee used considerable occupational information in 
arriving at its decisions. 

The Essential and the Critical Occupations were often confused 
with Essential Activities, which were lists of industries or parts 
of industries and which were also used by Selective Service 
Boards as a guide. The Essential Activities and the Critical Oc- 
cupations were both used by the War Manpower Commission as 
an important tool in manpower stabilization. Essential Activities 
will be mentioned again in Chapter IX. 

During the Korean War the Department of Labor issued lists 
of critical occupations for use in considering requests for delay 
in the саї to active duty of reservists and members of the Na- 
tional Guard. Selective Service also made use of the list. The list 
for May 7, 1951, contained 58 critical occupations as compared 
to the 150 titles used in World War II when the manpower situa- 
tion was much more serious. About two-fifths of the 1,710,000 men 


workers in critical occupations were between 19 and 34 years of 


age. The list was as follows: 


List of Critical Occupations, 1951 
Engineers, Marine, Chiefs and Assist- 


Agronomist й anis 
ur ps a Мын Engineer, Professional (All Branches) 
Air Trans. & Mfg. . 3 а 
Airplane Navigator, Commercial нў of деййн} 
Airplane Pilot, Commercial Farm Operators and Assistants 
Airways Opere ticis Specialist Foreman (Critical Occupations Only) 
Apprentice (Critical Diano Only) dedii 
nandi and Hammersmiths Glass Blower, Laboratory Apparatus 
Mee: Instrument Benson 
T. Р Lay-out Man, Marine 
panel Psychologist Loftsman 
Di Я es Machinist : | 
Drill ой 1 Maintenance Mechanic, Industrial 
дег, ево ви Mathematician 
Electrician, Airplane Metal Miner, Underground, All Around 
Чесігопіс Technician Metal Spinner 


Engineer Draftsman, Design 
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List of Critical Occupations, 1951 


Microbiologist (includes Bacteriologist) | Physiologist (Plant or Animal) 


Millwright Plant Pathologist 
Model maker Precision Lens Grinders and Polishers 
Molder and Coremaker Roller, Iron and Steel 
Nurse, Professional Sawsmith 
Oil Well Servicing Technician Ship Rigger 
Orthopedic Appliance and Limb Tech- | Shipfitter 

nician Shipmaster, Ship Pilot, and Mates 
Osteopath Stillman 
Parasitologist (Plant or Animal) Teacher, College and Vocational 
Patternmaker (Critical Occupations Only) 
Pharmacologist Tool and Die Designer 
Physician and Surgeon Tool and Die Maker 
Physicist Veterinarian 


Occupations suitable or unsuitable for women 


Another wartime grouping of occupations was Occupations 
Suitable for Women." This was developed to stimulate the 
greater use of women in industry and business. The occupations 
were placed in two major sub-groups: war occupations and non- 
war occupations. Approximately 1,000 war occupations and 700 


non-war occupations were listed. The occupations were further 
classified as follows: 


Women now employed 
Apparently suitable for women 
Partially suitable for women 
“Normal” or usual training grade 
A. More than 2 years 
B. One year to 2 years 
C. Six months to 1 year 
D. Two months to 6 months. 
E. Less than 2 months 


“асаў з 


Although women later engaged in many oceupations which 
were not listed in the classification, the groupings were widely 
used by employers and government agencies for а period of sev- 
eral months. 

Other lists of oceupations affecting the employment of women 
are found in regulations in certain states that specify occupations 
or classifications of occupations in which women should not be 
employed because of the conditions of work or the hazards or 
physical effort involved in the occupation. 


~ © Occupational Analysis Section. U. S. Employment Servic . "n 
able for Women, 1942. ріоу ervice, Occupations Sui 
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Occupations classified for vocational training 


Following а criticism that there was too much training for oc- 
cupations not important for the National Defense, a classification 
was developed of 500 occupations for which federal funds could 
be spent for defense training.” The occupations were classified 
into two major groups: those for which direct training could be 
given and the more complicated occupations for which related 
training might be given. In order to avoid misinterpretation, each 
occupation appeared with a specially prepared definition and a 
regular Dictionary code number (as in the following example): 

BARREL THREADER 6-78.291. Makes threads on gun barrels 
for fastening to stocks; fastens barrels to chuck of lathe (various types 
of machines may be used depending on the size and type of gun barrel 


being treated): starts machine and oil feed and observes operation 
While the thread is being cut; inspects the threading to determine qual- 


ity, using gauges to check on accuracy. 

А list of occupations requiring vocational-technieal training 
was developed in 1944 as а part of a study? made by the U. S. 
Office of Education regarding the problem of vocational-technical 
training of less than college grade. Twenty-two industries were 
Surveyed and a list of occupations for each industry was pre- 
pared. A number of the occupations were defined. (See Figure 31.) 
Such a classification of occupations is essential in studying the 
need for vocational-technical training. It is also necessary to 
Prepare such information locally when training programs are 
planned. 

Classifying Positions and Jobs 


The classifications discussed thus far have primarily been clas- 
Sifications of occupations based upon information from nation- 
Wide sources. Both the Census Classification and the Dictionary 
Classification are intended for wide national use and they lack 
the detail one needs for classifying positions and jobs within a 
Particular plant, business concern, ОГ government agency. Al- 


List of Occupations Approved by the Office of Pro- 
1 Training Courses for Defense Workers, 1941. 
. U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Vocational-Technical Train- 
ing for Industrial Occupations, 1944. For sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., Price, 40 cents. 


x RPM 
a В 

ё Federal Security Agency, Li 

Cuclion Management for Vocationa 
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Radio and Telephone Equipment Manufacturing 
Analyst Material specification writer 
Clerk, bill of material Operation sheet writer 
Clerk, planning record Radio technician 
Clerk, production control Supervisor, production 
Clerk, scheduling Testman, transmitters and 
Draftsman, detailer special equipment 
Engineering assistant Test development man 
Heat treater Tester, transformer 
Inspector, mechanical Test maintenance man 
Instrument maker 


Radio Tubes Manufacturing 
Engineering aide, female Electrical laboratory assistant 
Chemical laboratory assistant Inspector, materials and parts 
Set-up and maintenance mechanic 


Presented here are job descriptions of selected payroll jobs which 
require vocational-technical training. This sampling includes only 


a few of the typical technical occupations in communications equip- 
ment manufacturing. 


RADIO AND TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING 
Analyst 


Analyzes blueprints to determine materials, equipment parts, and 
new apparatus required; performs clerical work such as compiling re- 
ports, tabulating data and recording information on required forms. 


Must have a thorough knowledge of blueprint reading, manufactur- 
ing processes and procedures, and the characteristics of the materials 
used in the manufacturing process; must have a knowledge of methods 
of tabulation, report procedures and the operation of calculating ma- 


chines and equipment; and must be able to check computations and 
verify all types of calculations, 


Clerk, Bill of Material 


Prepares bills of material based on break-downs of main and sub- 
assemblies of blueprints for purposes of expediting and controlling pro- 
duction; lists all component parts required for each unit of production. 


Must have a thorough knowled 
procedures; must be able to rea 
production control forms; and 
rapidly. 


ge of materials used in manufacturing 
d blueprints; must have a knowledge of 
must be able to calculate accurately and 


Clerk, Planning Record 


Receives bills of materials from material specification department; 
collates bills of material with related blueprints; maintains a distribu- 


tion control of bills of materials and blueprints; and supervises the 
filing of these materials, 


Must have knowledge of production control and production procedures; 


must possess a thorough workin, 


it g knowledge of general business arith- 
metic; must be able to read blu 


eprints; and must have a knowledge of 


Fig. 31. Sample page from "Vocational-Technical Training for Industrial Occupations." 
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though an in-plant classification of positions and jobs can be 
related to the Census and Dictionary classifications, it is obvious 
that within an establishment the positions and jobs may be clas- 
Sified according to a much finer breakdown. 

The principal use made of position and job classification is the 
rating or evaluation of positions and jobs as an aid in determin- 
ing the wage or salary to be paid. 

Recalling the definitions of position and job in Chapter I, it is 
apparent that if опе is classifying the work done by one person 
he is classifying a position. On the other hand, if he is classifying 
the work of two or more persons who are performing the same 
duties, he is classifying jobs. 

Most. frequently the evaluation is job classifieation and the 
data used are obtained by job analysis. From the job analysis 
report a description is prepared which contains the factors impor- 
tant in evaluating the jobs. 

In an establishment a given job evaluation system usually ap- 
plies to only one group of jobs. А single system may be applied 
to the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled jobs, while other meth- 
ods of determining pay rates are applied to sales jobs, executive 


Jobs, and clerical jobs. 


Factors in Job Evaluation 


d of measuring sticks which are used in 
ith the system used. The system used 
to meet company needs and 


The number and kin 
evaluating jobs vary W 
Should be the one which appears 
boliey best. 

A study m 
that the most common characteris 


as follows: 


ade of the various job evaluation systems? revealed 
4 В 
ties or factors considered were 


Edueation 

Experience 

Initiative and ingenuity 

Physical demand 

Mental or visual demand 

Responsibility for equipment or process 

Responsibility for material or product 

із, War Manpower Commission, Industrial Job 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Gov- 
C. Price, 10 cents. 


E Division of Occupational Analys 
У valuation Systems, 1943. For sale by 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
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Responsibility for safety of others 
Responsibility for work of others 
Working conditions 

Unavoidable hazards 


Point System 


The most frequently used method for evaluating jobs is to 
select a group of factors and then assign a range of values to each 
factor in terms of points. For example, if one of the factors is 
education, the points might be assigned as follows: 


No formal education required......... 0 
Grammar веһоо1..................... 1 
Two years’ high school. . 
High school graduation. . 
Two years’ college... . я 
College graduation.......... оь б 


If one factor should receive more weight than another, its score 
ean be multiplied by a given number or the points сап be made 
greater originally. If, for example, one wished to give education 
more weight, he could assign the values of 0, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 instead 
of the ones shown above. 

The factors selected should be those which commonly occur in 
the jobs being evaluated and which, in light of company policy, 
really reflect the worth or value of a job. Frequently a committee 
in the establishment is appointed to develop the factors and 
weights. The union involved may also have a hand in selecting 
the factors and in determining the weights to be assigned for vari- 
ous levels of each factor. 

One difficulty in selecting factors is that the factors will not be 
independent enough. That is, two or more factors will cover al- 
most the same characteristics. Lawshe and Satter* studied the 
job evaluation systems in three plants, and they found by statisti- 
cal analysis that several of the factors were very closely related 
to one another. Although the authors did not state it, it is appar- 


ent that almost the same relative scores could have been obtained 
by using half the number of factors. 


“С. Н. Lawshe, Jr., and С. A. Satter, “ 
Analyses of Point Ratings for Hourly-Pz 
Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1944, 


Studies in Job Evaluation. 1. Factor 
tid Jobs in Three Industrial Plants,” 
Vol. 28, No. 3, pp. 189-198. 
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In a second study Lawshe?? found that when three items out of 
the total of 11 items were properly weighted, the results were 
very nearly the same as for the total. “Experience or learning 
time" item showed the highest relationship to the total score of 
11 items (correlations .96, .93, and .86 for the three plants). 


COMPUTED RATING - THREE ITEMS 


| | 
"i44 166 188 210 232 254 276 298 320 342 364 386 408 | 
TOTAL POINT RATING - ELEVEN ITEMS | | | | (4 


78 100 122 


Fig. 32. Relation of three items to total of eleven items (Lawshe). 


F'igure 32 illustrates the relationships for one plant. The horizon- 
tal axis represents the total scores for the 11 items, ranging from 
78 to 408. The shaded areas are labor grades. Grade 1 has à total 
Score of from 78 to 144, and grade 2, a total score of from 144 to 
166. The vertical axis represents total scores for the three items. 

The dots outside of the shaded areas represent jobs which were 


hice Jr., “Studies in Job Evaluation: II The Adequacy of Abbrevi- 
ated Point Ratings for Hourly-Paid Jobs in Three Industrial Plants,” Journal of 
Pplied Psychology, June, 1945, Vol. 29, No. 3, pp. 177-184. 
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in a different labor grade when the abbreviated system was used. 
Sixty-two per cent of the jobs remained in the same labor grade 
when the abbreviated system was applied, 37.2 per cent were dis- 
placed by one labor grade, and .8 per cent by two labor grades. 
The three items used were “experience or learning time," “haz- 
ards,” and “education.” 

One must remember, however, that in a practical situation it 
may be necessary to have more factors than are basically neces- 
sary to rate the jobs. Two factors which overlap may appear so 
important to the management or the workers that both are left 
in even though the omission of one would simplify the pro- 
cedure and not alter the final results appreciably. Lawshe, Dudek, 
and Wilson pointed this out in a later study.?* 


Simplicity desired 


Some job evaluation systems have so many factors and so many 
grades within each factor that it is doubtful if human judgment 
is good enough to do the system justice. In working with analysts 
in rating job and worker characteristics, the author found that 
from the standpoint of accuracy of judgment three to five grades 
were apparently enough. Viteles*' suggests a maximum of five or 
six grades with not more than ten factors. 

The number of grades may be larger, however, for items which 
can be more objectively determined. If one is rating responsibil- 
ity, for example, he will no doubt make more of a subjective 
judgment than he would in determining the number of pounds 
which must be lifted by the worker. In all cases, however, it is 
advisable to have the items rated as objectively as possible—not 
only to assure accuracy but to avoid misunderstandings. Respon- 
sibility can include such items as number of persons supervised, 
value of equipment used, value of product handled, and the like. 

Stigers and Reed ?* define 34 “job elements" and provide tables 
to aid in assigning point values to the various grades of these fac- 


2 С. Н. Lawshe, Jr., Edmund E. Dudek, and В. F. Wilson, “Studies of Job 
Evaluation. 7. A Factor Analysis of Two Point Rating Methods of Job Evaluation,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, April 1948, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, pp. 118-119. 

* Morris S. Viteles, “А Psychologist Looks at Job Evaluation,” Personnel, Feb- 
ruary, 1941, Vol. 17, No. 3, pp. 165-176. 

^ M. Е. Stigers and Е. G. Reed, The Theory and Practice of Job Rating. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942. 
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lors. "Strength," for example, is defined as the greatest single 
effort required in a job. A table is provided whereby the amount 
of effort required in pounds can be interpreted in points. 

After the jobs have been evaluated, the distribution of total 
points is studied and labor grades or pay grades are established, 
showing the range of total points for each grade. Figure 32, as 
previously mentioned, shows labor grades in the shaded areas. 
Other things being equal, the fewer labor grades one has, the 
better; many grades make for a complicated wage structure. 

After the labor grades have been established, they are related 
to а wage scale. А segment of such a scale might appear as fol- 


lows: 
Total Points Rates of Pay Per Hour 


Factor Comparison and Ranking Methods 


The factor comparison method of job evaluation?" involves the 
Selection of 15 to 25 key jobs ranging from those in the lowest pay 
group to the highest. These jobs should be well understood, and 
there should be general agreement that the rate of pay for them 
15 substantially correct. Each job is then ranked from the lowest 
to the highest on each factor by several job analysts or other 
Persons in the establishment. Comparison scales are established, 
and all the jobs are rated by comparison to the key jobs. 

A ranking system of job evaluation is sometimes used where 
each job is ranked by judges in order of its apparent value to the 
company. The judgments are combined statistically to form a list- 


mg of jobs from the higest to the lowest. 


Classification Method 


(То other instances a number of classifications or grades of posi- 
tions or jobs are set up and defined in much the same manner as 
the classifications in the Census or Dictionary previously men- 
tioned, except that there are many more levels. On the basis of the 

Uties, qualifications, and other factors, each job is then studied 
and assigned to a level. Each level has а specified pay rate. Jobs in 


ку, Eugene J. Benge, Samuel L. H. Burk, and Edward N. Hay, Manual of Job 
valuation. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. 
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government service are usually classified according to this method. 

Baruch?? states that positions in the publie service can be ana- 
lyzed and elassified according to the kind of work and according 
to level. He further indicates that the factors involved in deter- 
mining level include the diffieulty and complexity of duties; 
non-supervisory responsibilities; supervisory and administrative 
responsibilities; and qualification standards which should be con- 
sidered to the extent that they are not involved in the other 
factors. 

For office positions in the federal service a statement of duties 
of a position is prepared, frequently by the worker himself, and is 
reviewed by one or more supervisors up the line. The approved 
statement is then studied and classified according to kind and 
level. Sometimes a “desk audit" is made whereby the job is ob- 
served by a classification officer. Since the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission does not use a point system and makes little definite 
information available to government employees regarding specific 
criteria for classification, there is much lack of understanding. 
There is also much abuse of the system, for employees soon dis- 
cover that the inclusion of certain “high sounding” words in a 
statement of duties produces results. This author has seen many 
cases where a mere change in wording has resulted in a higher 
grading of the position even though there was no change in 
duties. In one agency the responsibilities of many employees were 
actually decreased, but the positions were “better” written and 
salaries went up. Many believe that the federal position classifi- 
cation system would be greatly improved if some of the job analy- 
sis and classification methods developed in modern industry were 
adopted. 


Most positions in the federal service were classified for many 
years into four divisions or services: 


P—Professional and Scientific 
CAF—Clerical, Administrative and Fiscal 
CPC—Custodial, Protective and Crafts 

SP—Sub-Professional 


The Clerical, Administrative and Fiscal group, for example, 
contained a wide variety of positions ranging from Typist to 


са Committee оп Position Classifieation in the Publie Service (Ismar Baruch, 
Chairman) Position Classification in the Public Service, p. 92, Chicago: Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly of the United States and Canada, 1941. 
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Bureau Chief or other high administrative positions. There was 
not a sharp division between some of the professional positions 
and some of the administrative ones. An Economist, for example 
might find his position classified as Professional but Чер 
other persons with almost identical duties classified as Clerical 
Administrative and Fiscal. | 


— 


THE PAY SCALES OF THE 
CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 1949 


General Schedule 


[е гаїев for the General Schedule are in Gothic type and are listed immed- 
ately below the corresponding rates of the former Professional and Scientific, 


Subprofessional, and Clerical, Administrative and Fiscal Services) 


Service 
& Grade Basic pay rates 
Р [SPTcAF [65 
x 2020 |2086 |2152 
1 2086 |2152 
Ё -- |2152 
1 фоод) |2200 |2280 
ЧЕ 2201 |2350 2423.04 
2 |2450  |2530 [2610 
45 2438.29 | 2575. 52 |2648. 76 
з |2650  |2730 _ |2810 
HE 2724 |2799.24 [2874.48 
H- у [2875 |2955 |3035 
16/5 2974.90/3200.20/3225.60|3351 |3476.40]3601.80 3727.20 
H 5 |3100 |3225 [3350 [3425 3600 [3725 [3850 
7| 5 3351 [3476.40 | 5601. 80] 5727.20] 3852.60 [3978 4103.40 
H- є [3450 13575 [3700 [3825 [3950 4075 |4200 
4103.40] 4228.80 4354.20|4479. 60) 


2| 8|7 3727.20 | 3852. 60| 5978. 
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ain 33. Classification of positions in the federal service according to pay grades. (The 
ove were adjusted upward 10% in late 1951 but with a limit of $800 on salaries over 
000 and a minimum increase of $300 at the lower classifications.) 
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In 1949 the General Schedule, а new single scale with 18 
Grades, was adopted. Figure 33 shows the basic pay rates for the 
grades and a conversion to the former system. Step intervals for 
promotion within grade run from left to right. Thus, the lowest 
salary in the lowest grade is $2,200 and the first step up is to 
$2,280. 

'The Federal Government also has a pay scale for crafts and for 
protective and custodial positions. There are ten grades with 
salaries ranging from $1,510 to $4,900. 

The American Red Cross developed a position classification 
system.*! All positions were considered to fall into one of four 
vertical groups: (1) Administrative and Executive, (2) Profes- 
sional and Technical, (3) Clerical, and (4) Maintenance-custo- 
dial. 

Position descriptions for administrative and professional posi- 
tions were obtained by use of a questionnaire completed by the 
incumbent, reviewed, corrected, and supplemented by the im- 
mediate superior. This questionnaire provided for a description 
of position duties, responsibilities, and requirements in terms of 
seven factors or “common denominators” which subsequently 
serve as a basis for job evaluation and ranking. The factors used 
include: (1) general statement of duties, (2) supervision of work 
of others, (3) independence of action and decision, (4) original- 
ity, (5) commitments, (6) contacts, and (7) position require- 
ments or “qualification standards.” Information for factor seven 
is supplied by the immediate superior. 


Uses of Classification Systems 


Classifications of occupations with broad coverage (for exam- 
ple, the Census or Dictionary) are used with information which 
does not need to be broken down for jobs or positions. The Census 
classification is used primarily with data concerning population 
statistics. It can be applied nationally or locally. Local informa- 
tion can be related to national information by this system. 

The Dictionary is used primarily in the classification of occupa- 
tions or individuals where a definition of the occupation is re- 
quired—as in public employment offices and the armed services. 
Local community or in-plant information can be related to it. It 
has many other uses which will be discussed in the next chapter- 


* Developed under the direction of Willis E. Dugan. 
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Job and position classifications are used within establishments 
determining salary rates, but jobs or 
positions must also be classified for other uses, including em- 
ployee selection, training, promotion, and transfer. The job 
descriptions are used for this purpose, but the descriptions them- 
selves are necessarily classified according to some system. 


largely for the purpose of 


EXERCISES 


y store, or other establishment and list the 
about the duties of each job. Find 
the titles and symbols for cach in the Census Classification. List the 
proper titles and codes found in the Dietionary for these jobs. Write 
down the variations between the Dictionary definition and the job. 

‚ 2. List and define five factors that you would use in a job evalua- 
tion system and define five grades for each factor. Visit an establish- 
ment, and after observing several jobs, rate them according to your 
System. Assign points to cach grade and total the scores. 

3. List 20 occupations which you know, and rank them according 
to their relative essentiality in time of war. Write a sentence or two 


Justifying each. 


_1, Visit a laundry, grocer 
title and two or three sentences 
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СНАРТЕК У 


Using the Dictionary 


The material in Chapter IV concerning the classification struc- 
ture of the Dictionary (Volumes I and II) may give the impres- 
sion that this widely used document is difficult to apply. The best 
Way to become acquainted with the Dictionary is to try immedi- 
ately to use the document in а practical situation by looking up 
the definitions and code numbers of a number of occupations. One 
can then read the introductory pages to both Volume I and Vol- 
ume IT and receive significant benefit. Exercises such as are in- 
cluded at the end of this chapter are very helpful. The best 
results are obtained by having an instructor lead discussions 


Which are alternated with a number of practice exercises. 


Some Stumbling Blocks 


го or three stumbling blocks may be helpful in 
learning to use the Dictionary. First, when defining 21,000 occu- 
pations, it is not usually possible for an occupational definition 
to fit any single job precisely. Thus, if one is interviewing a per- 
son about his occupational background, no Dictionary definition 
May appear to fit the counselee's previous job exactly. Or if an 
industria] plant or business establishment wishes to classify its 
Jobs according to the Dictionary, it may find that the definitions 
ш the Dietionary do not exactly match the titles and duties of 
1953 in the establishment. For example, the definition of Job 
Analyst, which has occupational analyst as an alternate title 
(Volume I, page 718), may vary somewhat among establish- 
Ments. In one plant the job analyst may perform only a part of 
the tasks listed, whereas in another establishment he may occa- 
sionally perform such other tasks as employment interviewing. 

owever, the definition of Job Analyst may be the one which fits 
best and is therefore the title and code number used. 

The definitions in the Dictionary are of two general types, 
151 


Pointing out tw 
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coded and uncoded. Most of the coded titles are fairly distinct 
occupations; the uncoded definitions are broader, involving, for 
example, Foreman, Apprentice, and Entertainer. One must, there- 
fore, search beyond the uncoded titles for the proper occupational 
definition and code number. 


Foremen, sales workers, and apprentices 


There are several kinds of occupations that are frequently con- 
fusing to the user of the Dictionary. 

The Dictionary, for example, has two kinds of foremen (Vol- 
ume I, page 553). Foreman I supervises workers chiefly engaged 
in one craft and in a situation where the foreman must be skilled 
in the work he supervises. (The Carpenter, Foreman, or an Elec- 
trician, Foreman, are examples.) Foreman I gets the code number 
of the occupation being supervised. Foreman II is also a super- 
visor, but this foreman does not necessarily have to be skilled in 
the work he supervises and the workers under his direction are 
usually engaged in several kinds of work. Such foremen are clas- 
sified according to the industry in which they work. 

There are three types of sales workers: Sales Clerks, Salesper- 
sons, and Salesmen. Sales Clerks are those employed in selling a 
large variety of inexpensive articles such as those found in five- 
and ten-cent stores. Salespersons are required to have more 
knowledge of the commodity they sell, and they attempt to per- 
suade eustomers to make a purchase; they do not merely make 
change and wrap the commodity purchased. Salesmen are sales 
personnel who are required to have considerable knowledge of 
the product being sold. They are required to demonstrate and 
explain complex products, such as machinery and equipment, or 
to show and sell houses and other real estate. 

The distinction between Apprentices and Helpers is sometimes 
confusing. Workers who are classified as Apprentices are those 
who have some agreement with their employer, either written or 
oral, to learn the duties of a specific skill or trade, The agreement 
specifies the terms of the apprenticeship as to duration, wages, 
processes to be taught, and the amount of schooling to be received 


by the worker. In the case of the Helper there is no formal agree- 
ment. 
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Coarseness of classification 


In an industrial plant the breakdown of jobs is usually finer 
than the oceupational breakdown found in the Dietionary. One 
therefore will soon discover that several jobs in a plant may fall 
under one Dictionary definition. In converting plant titles to Dic- 
tionary titles or vice versa, one will therefore assign the same 
Dictionary title and code to several closely related jobs. 

In applying the Dictionary in practical situations, one must 
remember that many modifications can be applied. If a person de- 
sires to use a rough classification he can use the three digit code 
of 579 breakdowns. If he wishes to apply a classification finer 
than that of the Dictionary, he can add more breakdowns to the 
present code by another symbol or digit. For example, in classify- 
ing bench machinists one may use the regular Dictionary code of 
4-75.190 and add the letters A, В and C to represent pay levels or 
degrees of skill within the classification. 


Dictionary and Labor Grades 


The various labor grades in a job evaluation system will not fit 
the Dictionary Classification as closely as one might wish. The 
classification of jobs into labor grades is done for the purpose of 
determining rates of pay. The Dictionary Classification was origi- 
hally set up for the classification of individuals seeking work and 
it had three levels: skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled for the jobs 
that may be classified into many more grades by a job evaluation 
System. A comparison was worked out between the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association descriptions and the Dictionary 
(first edition) definitions.’ For Millwright the NEMA system had 
three descriptions, each representing a labor grade, while Mill- 
Wright in the Dictionary was covered by one definition in the 
skilled group. On the other hand, the NEMA description for 
Stock Keeper was related to two Dictionary definitions, Stock 


Clerk II in Clerical and Kindred group and Order Filler in the 


> Conversion of Electrical Manufacturing Industry Basic Job Descriptions to 
“Dictionary of Occupational Titles" Job Definitions and Code Numbers, New 


York: National Electrical Manufacturers Association, 1943. 
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Unskilled group. The NEMA description thus involved two occu- 
pations as defined in the Dictionary. 

The conversion table was originally developed to assist estab- 
lishments using the NEMA system to relate their jobs in terms of 
the Dictionary for preparing manning tables. (See Chapter IX, 
page 226 for a description of manning tables.) 


Learning About Occupations 


One of the best ways to become oriented with occupations 
generally is to observe the Dictionary classification structure, pro- 


Fig. 34, A technician discusses the classifying of plant personnel according to the Dictionary. 
Photo courtesy United States Employment Service. 


ceeding from the general to the specific. It is very helpful to turn 
to page IX of Volume II and study the Major Occupational 
Groups and Divisions and then to review the Three-Digit Occu- 
pational Groups which follow. Such a general review may be 
followed by examining portions of the five- and six-digit groups 
which are found on pages 1 to 423 in Volume II. 

Further job familiarity can be achieved by visiting plants and 
business establishments, by taking notes on the jobs one sees, and 
then by locating these jobs according to the titles and definitions 
found in Volume I. It is also helpful before visiting a plant to 
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identify some of the jobs one may see by looking under the 
industry listings found in Volume II, pages 507-738. 

For example, if one is going to visit а meat packing plant, he 
will find a list of jobs peculiar to this industry on pages 703 to 
709 in Volume II. Clerical, sales, and other occupations in meat 
packing common to several industries will not be listed under 
meat packing because the titles listed under the industries on 
these pages are only those which are exclusive with the partieular 
industrial designation. In order to save space in the Dictionary, 


the repeaters were omitted. 
Learning about occupations by means of the Dictionary is not 


limited to adults. Forrester? points out that in the classroom the 
Dictionary is used as a basic reference tool. It provides brief 
ns, gives the pupil a bird’s-eye view of a 


descriptions of occupatio 
and provides standardized 


wide range of occupational activity, 
terminology. 


Discovering Related Civilian Occupations 


Many times a person is required to change his oceupation be- 
cause of a lack of opportunity to advance in it or because he is no 
longer physically able to carry on his eustomary job. In an indus- 
trial plant or business establishment one may find it necessary to 
transfer workers about in order to make a new product or to im- 
prove produetion methods. 

The Dictionary classification structure is well suited for dis- 
covering related jobs to meet such problems. The user simply 
finds the code number of а given occupation in Volume I; then 
in Volume II he observes the code numbers of the jobs which are 
adjacent to it. 

For example, suppose that а Hand Engraver in the textile 
industry must for some reason transfer to а job outside of this 
Industry. Engraver, Hand (textile) has the code number 4-73.010 
in Volume I. If one now finds this code number in Volume II, 
page 109, he will discover а number of related oceupations. (See 
Figure 35.) The related occupations 50 listed are suggestions 
only. Further information about such occupations should always 


of Occupational Information in the Classroom,” 


= 
аге 
rtrude Forester, "Uso. © 1950, Vol. XVII, No. 4, pp. 29-31. 


Employment Security Review, 
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4-74.010 


Occupations in Grinding, Brushing, and Polishing 
Watches 
(4-72.250 through 4-72.299) 


Occupations in Manufacture of Jewelry 
44-72.300 through 4-72.599) 


Jewelry Fabricating Occupations 
(4-72.300 through 4-72.399 ) 


4-72.311 BRACELET МАКЕВ (jewelry) 
4-72.312 BROOCH Mazer (jewelry) 
4-72.313 Locket MAEER (jewelry) 
4-72.314 MOUNTER, JEWELRY (jewelry) 
4-72.315 RING Mager (jewelry) 
4-72.318 ROLLER (jewelry) 
4-72.317 SPINNER (jewelry) 
4-72. 318 SOLDERER (Jewelry) 
ROLLED-GOLD PLATER (Jewelry) 
plater 
SOLDERER, HARD (jewelry) 
4-72.321 ВЕМСН HAND (jewelry) И 
bench worker 
4-72.322 RING Stamper (jewelry) 
ring striker 
4-72.324 SAMPLE МАКЕВ (jewelry) I 


Meltiny бла Casting Occupations 
(4-72.400 through 4-72.459) 


4-72.411 CASTER (jewelry) 
molder 
*САЗТЕЙ FOREMAN (Jewelry) 
4-72.412 MELTER (jewelry) 


Plating and Decorating Occupations 
(4-72.460 through 4-72.499) 


472.461 Сотовећ (jewelry) 
Jewelry plater 
4-72. 462 ENAMELER (jewelry) 


Cleaning and Polishing Occupations 
(4-72.500 through 4-72.549) 


4-12. 511 FINISHER (jewelry; silverware) 
sand bobber 


Occupations In Manufacture of Silverware and Plated 
Ware 
(4-72.600 through 4-72.799) 


4-13.. ENGRAVERS 


Engravers, Hand 
(4-73.000 through 4-73.499) 


4-73.010 ENGRAVER, HAND (textile) 
roller-engraving man 
CLOTH-DESION-PLATE CUTTER (textile) 
plate cutter 
zinc-plate cutter 
CLOTH-DESION-PLATE RETOUCHER (textile) 
4-73.020 ENGRAVER, JEWELRY (jewelry; ret. tr.) 
carver 
decorator 
ENGRAVER, FLATWARE (jewelry; ret. tr.) 
ENGRAVER, LETTER (jewelry; ret. tr.) 
ENGRAVER, ORNAMENTAL (jewelr: 
4-73.030 ENGRAVER, HAND (engraving) 
ENGRAVER, STEEL (engraving) 


t. tr.) 


4-73.035 ENGRAVER (print. & pub.) II 
4-73.040 Dig Magen (textile) 
die cutter 
4-73.210 ENGRAVER, BLOCK (print. & pub.; textile) 
artist, wood block 
engraver, wood 
wood-cut engraver 
4-73.310 Етснев, HAND (firearms) 
4-73. 320 Етснев, HAN (print. & pub.) 
engraver, band 
Согон FINISHER (print. & pub.) 
4-73.410 CHASER (firearms; jewelry: silverware) 
4-73.430 MoLDED-BRONZE Cuasen (engraving) 


Engravers, Machine 
(4-73.500 through 4-73.699) 


4-13. 510 ENGRAVER (print. & pub.) I 
pantographer 
pantograph operator 
Engraver, Copperplate (print. & pub.) 
Engraver, Steel Plate (print. & pub.) 
ENGRAVING-MACHINE OPERATOR (engrav- 
Ing) 
prototype-machine operator 
4-73. 520 PANTOGRAPHER (textile) 
pantograph transferrer 
transfer operator 
4-73. 531 ENGRAVER, HYPODERMIC SYRINGE (ingt. & opp.) 
4-73.620 ENGRAVER, MACHINE (textile) 


Miscellaneous Engraving Occupations 
(4-73.90 through 4-73.999) 


4-72.910 ROLLER REPAIRMAN (textile) 
roll repairman 
4-73.920 ROLLER INSPECTOR (textile) 
engraved-rollers inspector 
4-4. OCCUPATIONS ІМ ELECTROPLATING. 
GALVANIZING, AND RELATED PROC- 
ESSES 


Electroplaters 
(4-74.00 through 4-74.09) 


474.010 PLATER (electroplating) 
bath plater 
electric plator 
electroplater 
plating-tank operator 
vatman 
Brass Plater (electroplating) 
Bronze Plater (electroplating) 
Cadmium Plater (electroplating) 
Chromium Plater (electroplating) 
Copper Plater (electroplating) 
Gold Plater (electroplating) 
Nickel Plater (electroplating) 
Silver Plater (electroplating) 
Тіп Plater (electroplating) 
Coron PLATER (electroplating) 
colorman 
PLaTER, MACHINE (electroplating) 
barrel-line operator 
barrel plater 
tumbler plater 
UTILITY-TANE PLATER (electroplating) 
*PLATER FOREMAN (electroplating) 
"PLATER, Рідзтісв (fabric. plastics prod.) 


Fig. 35. Volume II of the Dictionary shows related occupations. 
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be obtained by any vocational adviser or other personnel worker. 

Because of the groupings of oceupations, one may not always 
find Volume II of the Dictionary very lucrative for discovering 
related occupations. However, in most instances some suggestions 
will be found. A further expansion of related occupations will be 
diseussed under Occupational Families, Chapter VI. 


Relating Military to Civilian Skills 


Tables of related jobs showing the civilian occupations which 
are most nearly like military jobs have been useful in the voca- 
tional counseling, training, and placement of men and women 
who have had military experience. (See Chapter VIII.) They are 
known as Special Aids for placing military personnel in civilian 
Jobs. In these documents all related civilian occupations bear the 
Dictionary titles and codes. Thus if one has a Dictionary handy, 
he can make much better use of the Special Aids, and find duties 
of any of the related jobs in the Dictionary. If one wishes to find 
additional related jobs, one can do that readily by consulting Vol- 
ume IT of the Dictionary. Industrial establishments which have 
their jobs coded according to the Dictionary find the use of the 


Special Aids much simplified. 


Determining Upgrading Possibilities 
The code structure of the Dictionary is so arranged that for 
many of the occupations it is very easy to discover occupations 


at one level of skill that are related to occupations at other skill 


levels. This applies to the skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
groups. For example, suppose that one has an opening for a Tur- 


ret-Lathe Operator, code number 4-78.021. He can first examine 
related occupations on the same skill level as listed in Volume II, 
page 112. Then if he looks under the code number 6-78.021, Vol- 
ume IT, page 257, he will find à semi-skilled Turret-Lathe Opera- 
tor and located nearby other semi-skilled related occupations that 
тау be sources for recruiting àn applicant for upgrading. Simi- 
larly, under code number 8-78 (page 382) one will observe a list 
of related unskilled occupations. To find semi-skilled occupations 
related to skilled occupations which have a code number begin- 
ning with 4-, one looks for the most similar code number begin- 
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ning with 6-. The unskilled occupations similarly begin with the 
digit 8. The semiskilled and unskilled occupations for the skill 
group beginning with the digit 5 are found under 7 and 9, respec- 
tively. This arrangement is revealed on pages XIV-XVIII in 
Volume II of the Dictionary. 

Although the arrangement by skill levels does not apply to 
every occupation in these groups, the scheme is a useful one, and 
it has been applied widely in selecting persons for upgrading. 
When skilled workers were scarce, the United States Employment 
Service supplied large numbers of semi-skilled workers for induc- 
tion into related jobs of higher skill. 


Filing Applications for Work 


The Dictionary classification scheme is widely used as a device 
for classifying occupational materials. 

Application cards of registrants at offices of the State employ- 
ment services are classified according to code number rather than 
alphabetically. Interviewers soon learn the principal code num- 
bers and are able to use the files rapidly. By filing application 
cards by code number, one has the cards arranged according to 
related occupations. When filling an order for workers, if no one 
is available in the desired occupation, it is very simple to examine 
the application cards which appear in the adjacent classifications. 
For example, if there is a request for a Carpenter, Finish and none 
is available in the file, one can search the adjacent application 
cards for other varieties of carpenters who might qualify. 


Filing Occupational Information 


The Dictionary classification is also used for filing occupational 
information. The United States Employment Service in Washing- 
ton has filed over 100,000 pieces of occupational information in its 
reference unit according to the Dictionary Classification. 

The Dictionary provides the framework for filing occupational 
information in schools and counseling agencies. Such a system can 
be constructed chiefly with the three-digit arrangement, but with 
a five- and six-digit breakdown for specific occupations when the 
volume of materials warrants it. 


The Bureau of Guidance, State Education Department, New 
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York, has developed a plan? based on the second edition of the 
Dietionary. There are 12 major breakdowns as follows: 


0-00 thru 0-39 Professional 
0-40 thru 0-69 Semiprofessional 
0-70 thru 0-99 Managerial and Official 
1-00 thru 1-49 Clerical and Kindred 
0 thru 1-99 Sales and Kindred 
0 thru 2-99 Service Occupations 
0 thru 3-99 Agricultural, Fishery, Forestry and Kindred 
0 thru 5-18 Skilled Occupations in Manufacturing 
Activities 
5-20 thru 5-61 Skilled Occupations in Nonmanufacturing А 
Activities 
5-63 thru 5-89 Skilled Occupations, Miscellaneous 
5-91 thru 5-99 Foremen 
6-00 thru 7-99 Semiskilled Occupations 
There are 111 breakdowns at the three-digit level and 200 at 
the five- and six-digit level. тре three-digit groupings not only 
serve for filing information about such oceupations as 0-08 clergy- 
men and 0-07 chemists, but the breakdowns also provide for filing 
Such industrial materials аз Banking 0-98, Clay Produets 4-66, 
and Communication 5-51 through 5-54. The five- and six-digit 
breakdowns are for information about specific occupations. 
Gummed labels are attached to folders. Labels of the major 
groups are in the center of the folders, with three-digit labels on 
the left, and with the five- and six-digit labels on the right. Five- 
by eight-inch cards are suggested for cross referencing. 
Dictionary may be developed as a 


A filing plan based on the \ 
Class project ог Бу а committee of pupils who are interested in 


learning more about the Dictionary. | 
А plan originally developed by the Bureau of Guidance, State 


Education Department of New York, and reported by Handville,* 
is available commercially and is now based on the revised edition 
of the Dictionary. The plan comes complete with folders and 


other materials to set up а Ме. 
— 
Ж а 
Prepared by Раш В. McGann. Information about the system supplied through 
е courtesy eae E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, The State 
Education Department, New York. Plan reproduced in full in Appendix pages 
7391-411. 
Raymond Handville, 
tober 1943, Vol. XXII, 
Published by Chronicle Guidance Pr 


“How To File Occupational Information,” Occupations, 
No. 1, pages 35-38. 
р ess, Moravia, New York. 
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The Dictionary classification is, of course, not the only means of 
classifying occupational materials for a library or other uses. 
Yale? reviewed various filing systems and recommended an alpha- 
betical arrangement. The Michigan Plan for Filing and Indexing 
Oceupational Information was an alphabetical arrangement. It 
was later revised and called Occupations Filing Plan and Biblio- 
graphy’ with fields-of-work headings in harmony with terms used 
in the Dictionary. 

Those who prefer an alphabetical arrangement point out the 
ease of learning and using the system. Those who prefer the Dic- 
tionary emphasize the need for grouping occupational materials 
according to related fields; they believe, moreover, that such а 
grouping is of value to pupils, students, and others in getting an 
understanding of the world of work. 


Filing Occupational Information for Women 


At Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama, a reference library 
was developed for filing occupational information for use by 
women. Gachet? describes the plan in which the material is 
organized according to the classification system of the Dictionary 
(first edition). This system is supplemented by 53 classifications 
under which the material is filed according to the Dictionary Code 
number. The 53 classifications are fairly broad and include such 
titles as personnel work, psychology, sales, teaching, transporta- 
tion, and writing. Many of the titles correspond to fields of college 
training, а feature which no doubt facilitates the use of the 


scheme. Under the heading of personnel work the following titles 
and codes appear: 


PERSONNEL 
0-11.20 Dean of Women 
0-39.83 Manager, Personnel 
0-68.71 Employment Interviewer 
0-68.73 Time-study Man 
0-99.32 Registrar, College or University 
2-25.25 Housemother, College 


^John R. Yale, Occupational Information Library. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1944. 

7 Developed by Wilma Bennett. Published by Sterling Powers Publishing Com- 
pany, La Porte, Indiana. 

З Rochelle В. Gachet, “Filing Occupational Information for Women,” Occupa- 
tions, March 1944, Vol. XXII, No. 6, pp. 354-357. 
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It would appear that although the classification system was 
developed for the use of women, a few changes in the 53 groupings 
would make it equally suited to men. 

Gachet points out that the use of the Dictionary code system 
gives the students and counselors familiarity with the terms in 
use in the working world and with the nomenclature of the 


" occupational library. Photo courtesy of the Occu- 


Fig. 3 " іє 
Rr auper Вега р Department of Photography, The Ohio State 


Pational Opportunities Service and the 
University, . 


United States Employment Service, which may become standard 


її all placement work. "P 
ation, it 15 important to have à 


In filing occupational inform c 
System that meets the needs rather than a copy or an adaptation 
of a particular system. Adopting the Dictionary or à modification 
of it has the advantage of grouping similar occupations together. 

Regardless of what system is used, the number of breakdowns 
сап be governed by the amount and variety of information one 
has to file and by the breadth of information that one deals with 


at any specific time. 
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Making Occupational Surveys 


Surveys of oceupations by plant or business establishment or by 
community require the use of standard occupational terminology. 
If standard terminology is not used, the meaning of the results 
will be questionable. For example, a given job may be called 
Machinist by one person and Machine Operator or Engine Lathe 
Operator by another. 

Па plant wishes to survey its jobs and does not already have 
clearly established job titles, the use of the Dictionary and its 
terminology will be very helpful. 

If а community is surveying jobs for purposes of setting up ap- 
propriate training programs or for discovering work opportunities 
for displaced workers, or for school graduates or school leavers, 
the use of the Dictionary will aid considerably in obtaining un- 
derstandable information. 

The Dictionary is valuable during a survey of the occupational 
Status of school leavers and graduates. Landy? used a modification 
of the Dictionary classification in a follow-up study of youth. 
He used the three-digit code arrangement with certain additions, 
making a total of approximately 1,000 categories. He classified 
the fathers’ occupations as well as those of the young persons 
whom he studied. Landy's major group for classifying the regular 
occupations of boys were as follows: 

Professional, Semi-professional 

Managerial and Official 

Clerieal and Kindred 

Sales and Kindred 

Domestie and Personal Service 

Protective and Miscellaneous Service 

Agricultural, Fishing, Forestry and Kindred 

Skilled in Production and Manufacturing 

Semiskilled and Unskilled in Production and Manufacturing 


In studying the regular oceupations held by girls, Landy used 
Domestie Serviee as а main heading probably because of the 
large number of his subjects who were employed in this category. 
Personal Service then became a separate heading also. 

*Edward Landy, “Occupational Adjustment and the School,” Bulletin of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals, November, 1940, Vol. 24, No. 
93, pp. 50-51. 
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Planning and Executing Job Analysis Programs 


In planning a job analysis program in a plant or business estab- 
lishment, one may use the Dictionary as a guide in mapping out 
coverage. One can consult the Dietionary (Volume II) and dis- 
cover a list of the titles that are peculiar to the industry in ques- 
tion, and by observing the code structure one сап discover the 
titles which are apt to occur under the various processes to be 
covered. For example, if one were to study jobs in a department 
store, he would find a listing of occupations in retail trade on 
pages 691-694, Volume II. On page 25 he would find listings of 
pertinent oceupations under Retail Managers and under Buyers 
and Department Heads, Stores. On page 39 are listed clerieal oc- 
eupations under Clerks in Trade and on pages 55 and 56 a classifi- 
cation of the various kinds of Sales Clerks. Such listings give one 
a general idea of the variety and number of jobs to be covered. 
A list will not, however, reveal the titles of jobs which appear in 
Several other industries as well as in department stores. For ex- 
ample, maintenance occupations such as those of electricians and 
plumbers are not shown under retail trade even though these jobs 
may be found in department stores. | | 

Before analyzing а job it is well to read its occupational defini- 
tion in the Dictionary and to note related occupations. This gives 
one additional background and helps assure that pertinent facts 
will not be overlooked in the analysis. 

After an analysis has been made, the Dictionary is often help- 
ful as a check on the information obtained in spite of the fact 
that the definitions may vary from the duties of jobs analyzed. 


Using Related Occupational Tools 


The occupational families (see page 172) which have been de- 
veloped to reveal avenues of transfer among occupations and to 
show constellations of occupations are drawn up with Dictionary 
titles and codes. A knowledge of the Dictionary is very useful for 
understanding these tools. Also, if an industrial plant or other 
establishment has its jobs shown in Dictionary terminology, the 
Job families, as in the case of the Special Aids, can be readily 


applied. 
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Similarly, some of the information now being published con- 
cerning the physieal requirements of jobs is shown in Dictionary 
terminology. 


Classifying Service Personnel and Civilians 


The Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, Coast Guard, public 
employment offices, and Veterans Administration make extensive 
use of the Dictionary as the standard for classifying men and 
women according to occupational experience. Millions of persons 
have been so classified. Ап interview is conducted and the duties 
performed in previous occupations are checked with the duties 
listed in the Dictionary definitions. In many instances, occupa- 
tional information other than that found in the Dictionary is 
also used. By classifying an individual's work experience accord- 
ing to the Dictionary, one has pertinent occupational information 
in standard terminology. In the Army, for example, each enlisted 
man's occupational data are found on a large card known as 
the soldier's qualifieation card, Form 20 (see page 239). Here the 
principal occupation and a secondary occupation are listed. The 
Dictionary code number to four digits is punched on the spaces 
provided on the margin of the card. Thus, in the Army if soldiers 
who have had experience as auto mechanics are required for a 
work assignment or for training courses, it is possible readily to 
sort out the cards of the soldiers who have had this experience. 
An arrangement not unlike this is used by the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. 

Because of the dearth of available workers for jobs, the United 
States Employment Service virtually abandoned filling in appli- 
cation cards for job seekers during a part of World War II. How- 
ever, even if application cards were not used, job seekers who 
visited the offices were interviewed and referred to jobs on the 
basis of the standard job titles and definitions in the Dictionary. 
Although the application cards used by the publie employment 
offices have varied somewhat through the years, the standard 
practice has been to write the job title and the Dictionary code 
for the applicant’s primary occupation on the application card. It 
has also been customary to designate titles and codes of other 
occupations for which the applicant is suited. A supplementary 
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card is prepared for each supplementary classification. Thus an 
applicant with two or more classifications can be reached in two 
or more places in the file, since all cards are filed according to the 
Dictionary code numbers. 

The public employment offices classify experienced applicants 
according to abilities and skills without regard to opportunities in 
the occupation. For example, if a Street Car Motorman registered 
for work in a community that did not have street cars, he would 
still be classified as a Street Car Motorman even though local 
opportunities might be limited principally to farm labor. Several 
reasons can be given to substantiate this practice. 


- 


to month and even from 


l. Opportunities vary from month 
an interviewer to attempt 


Week to week, making it impossible for 


classification on the basis of opportunities. 
2. Referrals to jobs are not limited to a single locality. Through 


а clearance procedure job seekers have opportunities at other 
localities where their skills may be used. 

3. Classification in a certain occupation does not prevent an 
applicant from being referred to other jobs where his background 
may be pertinent, or where there is an unusual demand for 


Workers and where almost anyone will be employed. 
4. In a national emergency or in developing work programs to 
to know the skills of job 


absorb the unemployed, it is necessary 
seekers available for work. 


The Dictionary in Vocational Counseling 


The Dictionary with its 22,000 occupational definitions is a 


Source book about jobs for the vocational counselor. In reviewing 
With a counselee his previous jobs held, the counselor will find the 
Dictionary a source for properly identifying these jobs and assign- 
ing а name or title to them. This name or title not only gives the 
Counselor a better understanding of the jobs previously held, but 
if the information is recorded in a сазе history it will have consist- 
епі meaning when read later by the same or à different counselor. 

As an interview aid the Dictionary is useful in enlisting discus- 
Sion from the counselee. If the counselee is taken into partnership 
in discovering his job in the Dictionary, he will often open 
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up in discussion and readily point out how his job differed from 
that defined in the Dictionary. He will review many details of the 
work which might otherwise have been overlooked. 

The classification structure of the Dictionary makes it possible 
for а counselor to review fields of work with а counselee. Suppose, 
for example, that a counselee is considering preparing for some 
kind of sales work. By reference to the classification structure in 
Volume II, the counselor can review with the counselee the vari- 
ous types of sales occupations as found under sales and kindred 
occupations on pages 53-58, Volume II. This classification lists 
41 varieties of sales jobs and about 150 different titles which are 
defined in the Dictionary. Such information is useful in an initial 
exploration only, for much more detail is required for adequate 
counseling. Also, the Entry Occupational Classification (see 
Chapter VII) serves a very useful purpose in such a situation. 

If the counselee must change his occupation, the Dictionary 
classification structure is useful in exploring fields of related jobs 
which may present good suggestions. Although the number of 
related occupations shown for an occupation is not as great as is 
given in an occupational family, the information is pertinent. 
Also, oceupational families are available only for a limited num- 
ber of occupations. 

The Dictionary, of course, presents only a part of the informa- 
tion used in counseling, and it must be applied in conjunction 
with other tools and techniques. Too frequently a counselor famil- 
iar with the Dictionary neglects other tools. 

Lorge and Blau'? made a study of the relationship of the Dic- 
tionary classification" to estimates of intelligence required in 
occupations (Barr Scale) and to occupations ranked on the basis 
of the Army Alpha Intelligence test score (Fryer). They found 
a definite relationship between the Dictionary classification and 
both the estimated and the measured intelligence apparently re- 
quired in the occupations. On the basis of their findings they sug- 
gested a tentative arrangement of major groups according to 
intellectual demand. It is shown on the following page. 


? Irving Lorge and Ralph Blau, “Broad Occupational Groupings by Intelligence 
Levels," Occupations, March, 1942, Vol. XX, No. 6, pp. 419-423. 

11 Тре study was made of the first edition, but the structure was changed little 
in the second edition. 
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Major Group Intellectual Demand 


0-0 through 0-3 10 
0-7 through 0-9 9 
0-4 through 0-6 8 
1-0 through 1-4 7 
1-5 through 1-9 615 
2-6 


6 
Composite 4 and 5 5 
3-0 through 3-4 5 
2-2 through 2-5 415 
Composite 6 and 7 4 
Composite 8 and 9 3 
2-0 2 
3-8 1 


variation of intelligence scores which may 
in various occupations, and they 
gestive rather than determinative. 


They point out the 
be Possessed by persons with 
believe that the groups are sug 
They further state: 


and instruction, the intellectual calibre of the 


- . In giving counsel 
d. In advising with students in the 


client and class should be considere 
upper 10 per cent of the intellectual distribution, it may be advisable to 


discuss, with relative brevity, all major occupational groups, but stress 
for careful analytic work, the code group 0-0 through 0-3. In dealing 
with the middle half of the intellectual range one might stress the occu- 
pations with weights 8 through 4, ete. The grouping is merely one way 
of looking at occupations. Naturally the counselor should not neglect an 
individual's interests, special aptitudes, ог special opportunities, nor 
Should the community's labor supply and demand, special situation, or 
educational facilities be disregarded in counseling and teaching. 


The Dictionary will increase 
н her studies are made to find 
Чоп structure to estimates and me 
abilities required in occupations an 


in value as a counseling tool as 
the relationship of the classifica- 
asures of human aptitudes and 
d groups of occupations. 


EXERCISES 


. 1. Interview five or six persons and classify th 
Ing to the Dictionary. 

2. Select ten skilled occupations and list the most closely related 
Occupations to each at both semiskilled and unskilled levels. 
3. Try a number of the exercises listed on the succeeding pages. 


eir occupations accord- 


The following practice sheets were developed by the United 
States Employment Service for training employment interviewers 
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and eounselors in the use of the Dictionary. Discussion periods 
were held between each set of exercises. The exercises are also 
useful in learning to use the Dictionary without the formal ses- 
sions. Advanced students may wish to try the last exercise first. 


MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Opposite each title enter the correct code (one or two digits) for the 
major occupational group or major division in which the occupation 
falls: 


Title Code 
. Laundress in private family... ................. 
к nobile «s иша иле ара ssauncese nce 
. Journeyman carpenter.......... 
Hotel clerk. ...:...... 
Farm hand........ 
. Construction laborer... 
Lifc-insurance salesman....... 
Airplane transport pilot.... 
. First cook in hotel.......... 
10. Patrolman, public police force 
11. Oyster {опдег.................. ide 
12. Floor manager, department в{оге................ ro 
18. Hunting guide. о; cs ws кайкан wane He epe ик а нан 
14. Motion picture usher. А ——— 
15. Staüon&ry Бөйү... зс ats оьзи» tones 


омот 


THREE-DIGIT GROUPS 


Using Volume II, pp. IX-XXVI, enter opposite each occupational 
title the code number of the three-digit group in which it occurs. 


Title Code 
Farm hand оп a fruit fass s oras: puseurna 
Box-toe cutter in а shoe faetory........ 
. Stenographer in an insurance company. 
Locomotive епртеег................. 
Bead builder in a tire plant 
. Carpenter's apprentice........ 
. Laborer in blight control work 
. Dayworker in domestic service 


. Real-estate salesman........... u€— 
10. Pharmacist........... 
11. Baker in a restaurant —€— 
12. Chemist in paint айа varnish factory 

13. File clerk in automobile factory —_ 
14. Carpenter in a retail store...... Р сі lm 


оюмраномм 


15. Charwoman in a publie library 
ТВ: ВЕШ. ака ceris nere НО 
17. Mechanical draftsman.... 
18. Captain of a seagoing ship. 
19. Haddock fisherman. ...... г ans 
20. (Walrus ШЕЙШ. uci ure ul PEE Pee ANM БАНКЕ 
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SUBGROUPS OF THREE-DIGIT GROUPS 


" Using Volume II of the Dictionary, find the correct code numbers for 
= designated oceupational titles; be prepared to explain orally the 
ype of title of each part, and to name the code range of the subgroup. 


T itle 
1. In group 4-55, page 100, II 
STILLMAN, GAS PLANT (petrol. теї.)...... 
STILLM з 
GAS-PLANT ENGINEER. .....- 
STILL TENDER... — 
FLASH-POT OPERATOR (petrol. ref.)......- 


. In group 1-34, p. 47-48 
EXPORT CLERK (clerical) 
LOAD СНЕСКЕЕ....... m 
SHEET WRITER....... ++ 
MANIFEST MAN (iron and steel). . 
RECEIVING CHECKER..... ets 

. In group 6-52, рр- 229-231, II 
FURNACE (chem.) П... 
FURNACE OPERATOR (chem. 
SALT MAN (chemical)... 
LINTERMAN (cottonseed prod.). 
BLENDER (explosives). - +--+ +++ А 
BLOCK-PRESS ОРЕВАТОК............... 

. In group 6-10, рр. 178-179, П 
TANKMAN, CHAR (sugar)... 
BLOW-UP OPERATOR... аў 
CHILI МАК........... ва 
SPICE СВПЧТРОЕВ.........н ее 


~ 


w 


rS 


SELECTING CODES FOR SPECIFIED 
OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 


e correct occupational codes for 


Using Volume I, find and enter th 
ared to explain orally the signifi- 


the following oceupations, and be prep 
сапсе of each digit: 

Title Code 
LITHOGRAPHIC-PRESS MAN (print. & pub.).. 
AIRPLANE RIGGER (aircraft míg.).- 
ROASTER LOADER (choc. & сосоа).... 
TIN ROLLER, HOT MILL (iron & steel). . 
HOD CARRIER (const)... nn 
PASTE BOY I (mort. goods)... 
ROUTING CLERK (banking) ен 
. GRINDING WHEEL DRESSER (any ind).... ———— 
| FOREIGN-EXCHANGE TRADER (banking) ..  ——— 
10. BELL CAPTAIN (hotel & тезі чено =a 
11. COMEDIAN (amuse. & rec.)..- 
12. KELP HOOKMAN (fish)... 
13. CHIROPRACTOR (medical serv-)- 
14. CIGARETTE GIRL (hotel & rest.) 


рометьююю 
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Title Code 
15. FOOTMAN (dom. вег.)....................... 
16. WATCHMAN, CROSSING (any ind.) заг 
17. JANITOR. І. (any ind). esaer ean aioe 
18. COTTON FARMER (agric.) 
19. CHIPPER III (turp. & rosin). 
20. DIAGNOSTICIAN (auto. ser.).... 


MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS AND THEIR CODES 
Attention: READ CAREFULLY. 


Directions: Read the description, which is in the form of an order or 
an advertisement, and determine the occupational title and code to be 
used, writing them in standard form on the lines to the right. 


Example A. Title Code 
Wanted—Lead burner for paper mill; all- LEAD BURNER 4-95,031 
round man. 

1. First-class billing machine operator able 
to do close work. 

2. A high-school teacher of physics, master's 

degree. 

. A machine poster for Elliott-Fisher Book- 
keeping machine. = 

. An electric refrigerator service man. 

. А gate man for industrial plant; must 
have had military experience. 

. Farm hand, for general farm work, mid- 
dle-aged, single, good milker. 

. Feeder for gumming machine in а whole- 
sale house. 

. Life guard for private pool; must know 
Sylvester method of resuscitation and be 
able to give swimming lessons. 

9. Experienced solicitor for collection agency 
to solicit new accounts. 

10. Airbag tester for rubber factory. 

11. Sweeper to keep aisles and floors of indus- 
trial plant clean. 

12. Experienced window trimmer, depart- 
ment store, 

13. Miehle press man, experienced on Dexter 
swing-back feeder. 

14. Head porter for summer hotel; must be 
familiar with train and airplane travel 
information. 

15. Beauty parlor operator specializing in fa- 
cials, Ardmore following preferred. 

16. Dip-net operator to take salmon. 

17. Physical director for industrial plant, 25- 
35, good appearance. 

18. Experienced houseman, who can work as 
chauffeur and gardener. 

19. Halibut fisherman for trolling from dory. 

20. Experienced bridge-and-plate man for 
dental laboratory work. 


о чо c € 
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CHAPTER VI 


Occupational Families 


There seems to be more and more emphasis on using the occu- 
pational family concept in guidance. The high school student and 
the liberal arts college student are often unprepared for specific 
oceupational choices. Changes in occupational opportunity, and 
changes in pupil and student interests make it desirable for one to 
be familiar with and aim toward a field rather than a specific 
occupation. 

Occupational families are groups of related occupations. The 
family grouping is on the basis of one or more, but usually 
several, factors or characteristics. For example, one might group 
together all occupations which require finger dexterity, an eighth 
grade education, and ability to operate a machine. Or a list of 
occupations having characteristics similar to that of a Millwright 
could be considered as a family. 

Groupings of occupations as found both in the Dictionary and 
the Census could be called occupational families, but the term is 
more frequently applied to separate groups or constellations of 
occupations that are set up for use in particular situations. An 
occupational family usually shows a greater number of related 
occupations than one would find in examining the Dictionary ог 
Census classification, and the types and degrees of relationship 
are worked out to fit the problem at hand. In occupational fami- 
lies the factors or common denominators by which the occupa- 
tions are grouped may be changed to suit the needs. In the 
Dictionary and the Census classification schemes the classification 
structure is fixed. 

The uses of occupational families are varied and extensive. The 
relationship of war occupations to peacetime occupations can ре 
shown most extensively by occupational families. Transfer and 
upgrading within an establishment may be aided considerably by 
the use of occupational families. Communities should know local 
occupations in terms of families or constellations of occupations 
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for planning school courses and new industries and for counseling 
trainees and job seekers. 

. The number of ready-made and published occupational fami- 
lies is limited, and one may question the advisability of devoting 
an entire chapter to à discussion of them. The chapter is included 
to give the user of occupational information a knowledge of a 
tool which holds considerable promise for the future. Also, when 


опе perceives occupations in terms of the various characteristics 


used in developing occupational families, one may have a more 
mature understanding of the world of work. 


Types of Occupational Families 
Occupational families are of several kinds. They are briefly 
described as follows: 

This is a list of occupations which are related 
to a single occupation regardless of industry. For example, in recruiting 
war workers it was necessary to know what occupations were most 
closely related to Machinist in order that applicants might be recruited 
With related skills where the supply of Machinists was exhausted. 
While conventional classification systems such as the Dictionary gave 
much help, many more occupations were listed than the Dictionary 
showed. A portion of an Individual Occupational Family is shown. in 
Figure 37. This type of occupational family is also useful in revealing 
peacetime occupations that are related to certain civilian war occupa- 
tions, 

2. Industrial. The industri 


1. Single occupation. 


al occupational family shows related ос- 


Cupations for specific occupations in а particular industry. These may 
apply to transfers within the industry, аз in upgrading, or to transfers 
of workers between industries, which oceur from shifts in industrial 
Production. Figure 38 shows a portion of an Industrial Occupational 
Family, giving the related occupations between the Quarrying industry 
and other industries. Industrial occupational families have had exten- 
Sive use by government agencies in aiding in the transfer of workers 
Into war production. | 
„3. Military. Military occupational families show constellations of 
civilian oceupations which are related to individual military special- 
ties. A further discussion of this type of occupational family is found 
m Chapter УПІ. У 
4. In-plant. Ап in-plant occupational family is better called a job 


family because it shows groupings of jobs rather than occupations. The 


in-plant job family may be an adaptation of an Individual, Industrial, 


or Military occupational family to a particular business establishment. 
On the other hand, an industrial or business establishment independ- 
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4-71.510 


4-72.011 
4-72.012 
4-72.013 
4-72.014 
4-72.111 
4-72.112 


4-75.130 
4-93.771 


5-13.852 BRASS-BAND-INSTRUMENT MAKER 


5-83.542 


OCCUPATIONAL FAMILIES 


Section 1 


GROUPS OF RELATED OCCUPATIONS 


TABLEI 
CLOCK AND WATCH REPAIRMAN 


ыы SUM 
TIME-CLOCK REPAIRMAN I 


TABLE II 
SKILLED OCCUPATIONS IN CLOCK AND WATCH MANUFACTURE 


FOX-LATHE OPERATOR 
UNDERTURNER 
WHEEL CUTTER 
DAMASCENER 

CASER III 

TRAINER II 


4-72.211 
4-72.212 
4-72.217 
4-72.218 
4-78.676 


TABLE Ш 
MECHANICS AND REPAIRMEN, SMALL MECHANICAL DEVICES 
A—Involving Use of a Lathe 


INSTRUMENT MAKER II 
ASSEMBLER 


GUNSMITH 


B—Not Involving Use of а Lathe 


4-52.481 
4-93.371 
5-53.270 


5-83.]11 
5-83.121 


5-83.122 
5-83.123 


5-83.124 
5-83.125 


5-83.126 
5-83.127 


5-81. 030 


ORDNANCEMAN I 

LOCK ASSEMBLER III 

TELEGRAPHIC-TYPEWRITER RE- 
PAIRMAN 

OFFICE-MACHINE SERVICEMAN 

AC SEMONTING MACHINE SERVICE- 


ADDING-MACHINE SERVICEMAN 
CÁLCULATING-MACHINE SERV- 
ICEMAN 

CASH-REGISTER SERVICEMAN 

DUPLICATING-MACHINE SERVICE- 


STATISTICAL-MACHINE SERVICE- 
TYPEWRITER SERVICEMAN 


5-83.901 
5-83.971 
5-83.972 


7-81.910 


TABLE IV 
MECHANICS AND REPAIRMEN, LARGE UNITS 


FARM MECHANIC 
MACHINIST, BENCH 
MACHINIST, OUTSIDE 

CASE ASSEMBLER І 

DETAIL A LER п 
MAJOR-ASS LY INSTALLER 
MILENTIGHI т 

AIRPLANE MECHANIC 1 
AIRCRAFT MECHA. 
AIRGRAFT-ENGINE | MECHANIC 
ENGINEMAN II 

O -SERVICE ME- 


AIRSHIP MECHANIC 
AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC 
MOTORCYCLE REPAIRMAN 
TRUCK MECHANIC 


FINISHER 

BALANCE TRUER 
FINAL INSPECTOR IX 
INSPECTOR 


MACHINIST, CAMERA 
INSTRU MENT REPAIRMAN I 
INSTRUMENT MAN IV 


GAS-METER REPAIRMAN 
METER REPAIRMAN 
WATER METER REPAIRMAN 
ARMOR: 

ри 

INSTRUMEN INSPECTOR 1 
ЕТС ASSEMBLER II 
A 

SPRAY-GUN ASSEMBLER 
AME ADJUSTER. 
PROJECTOR ASSEMBLER 
DNUS AM 

CARB А 
SPEEDOMETER КЕРАІКМАМ, 


TRACTOR MECHANIC 
AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC, MOTOR 
І 


KNITTER MECHANIC 


KNITTING-MACHINE FIXER 
MACHINE FIXER ПІ 
RHINE FIXER 


SEAMER- М 
AIBCRAFE- MMAMENT MECHAN- 


COMB MA 


BREAKER REPAIRMAN 

BYPRODUCTS-PUMP PACKER 

CELLOPHANE-CASTING- MACHINE 
REPAIRMAN 

CIGAR-MAKING-MACHINE ME- 
CH 


Fig. 37. Portion of individual occupational family for watch and clock repairman. 
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—————— —— сы 
= 
A = Occupations in the Quarrying Industry 


В = Related Occupations in Other Industries 


al 
0799,05 MANAGER, EXTRACTION OF MINERAL 


Bel 
0-20.01 MINING ENGINEER (anth, coal mining; bit, coal mining; 
metal mining) 
0-20.11  FETROLEUN ENGINEER (profess. & kine) 
0-65.10 SURVEYOR, MINE (anth. coal mining; bit. coal mining; 
metel mining) z 
0-99.05 MANAGER, EXTRACTION OF MINERAL (anth. coal mining; dit. 
coal mining; metal mining; nonmetal mining; petrol. 
production) 
5-21.010 MINER, BOSS (bit. coal mining) 
5-22.130 ОКЕ GRADER (metal mining) 
5-93.010 FOREMAN (metal mining) 
5-95.110 FOREMAN (anth. сові mining) 
5-93.210  FOREMAN (vit. coal mining) 
5-93.310 FOREMAN (petrol. production) 
593.410 FOREMAN (nonmetal mining) 


4-2 

5-15.010 OHANNELINC-MACHINE RUNNER II 
5-15.240 CHURN-DRILL OPERATOR 

T-15.020 DRILLER, MACHINE III 

9-22.50  CHANNELINO-MACHINS-RUNNER HELPER 


3-2 
5-21.010 MINER I (anth, coal mining; bite coal mining) 


5-21.020 MINER Y (motel cordi 
5-15.020 DRILLER, MACHINE 11 (anth. coal mining; vit. coal 
mining; motal mining) 


5-Т5.220 DRIFTER I (conste) 
5-15.240 CHURN-DRILL OPERATOR (bit. coal mining; motal nining; 
nonmetal mining) 


5-75.270 CABLE DRILLER (petrol. production) 
production) 


5-15.250 TOOL ‘DRESSER III (petrol. 
coal mining; bit. coal mining) 


1-15.010 DRILLER, MACHINE I (anth. 
7-75.030 TRILLINO-MACEINE-OFERATOR HELPER (motal mining) 
T-15.050 ROTARY-DRILLER EELFER (petrol. production) 


T-15.220 WELI-DRILL-OPERATOR HELPER (const.) 
7-15 110 bit. coal 
mining; const.; metal mining) 


Fig. 38. Portion of an industrial occupational family. 
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ently may work out families of related jobs for employee recruiting, 
upgrading, transfer, or other use. 

'This type of occupational family has been found useful in avoiding 
the practice of laying off workers in one department of an establish- 
ment while hiring in another, which frequently means a loss of trained 
workers and an influx of untrained personnel, with considerable reduc- 
tion in employec morale. 

5. Designated characteristics. Occupational families may be devel- 
oped around designated characteristics or factors found in occupations. 
For example, one might prepare a list of occupations in which unusual 
strength on the part of the worker is important. Or several character- 
isties might be specified which, for example, might show a family of 
occupations which required unusual strength, eighth grade education, 
and ability to run a machine. Students or job seekers who possess these 
three characteristies could consider a number of occupations found in 
this family. As is shown later in this chapter, there are certain charae- 
teristies in occupations which readily form families and which afford 
an excellent means of using occupational information in counseling, 
advisement, and in arranging school courses to match groups ої occu- 
pations rather than single occupations. 

Tt is possible to develop an occupational family centered in the sub- 
ject matter required to complete successfully a selected course in school. 
The subjects covered in the course can be matched with a constellation 
of occupations which require similar skills, knowledge, abilities, and 
other factors. The resultant family will be useful in counseling students 
and in pointing the way for an expansion of the curriculum in order to 
widen job opportunities. For example, an expansion of 10 per cent in 
time spent in a selected course might expand the number of occupational 
opportunities from 50 to 75 per cent. 


How to Develop Occupational Families 


The practical use of occupational families requires that the user 
understand how the occupational families are developed. The 
finished family showing the lists of occupations looks very satis- 
factory, but one must remember that jobs vary from establish- 
ment to establishment and that no family is developed on the 
basis of complete job analysis coverage of an occupation. The 
family must be considered as general information which gives 
suggestions rather than final answers. 

For the development of occupational families the characteris- 
ties to be considered in the occupations must be known and the 
characteristics must be arranged or catalogued in such a fashion 
that the various occupations can be quickly scrutinized, grouped, 
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а compared. The characteristics chosen may vary considerably 
x Suma upon the use to be made of the occupational а Цев. 
igure 39 shows the Master Worker Characteristics Sheet used 
= the United States Employment Service in preparing occupa- 
ы MN The Master Worker Characteristics Sheet illus- 
fondi =. € whieh are covered in preparing occupational 
. The information is summarized from job analysis re- 

ports. The worker characteristics listed at the bottom of the page 
are from the Worker Characteristics Form (see Fig. 40). The 
items at the top of the page give the Dictionary code, size of 
plants covered (in code), and the number of job analysis sched- 
a Wanker characteristic forms which were used in compiling 
ven * ШИНЫ: A number of industrial and business establish- 
rw iot developed systems containing many of these items. 
ри ў і5 carefully defined. The information is obtained origi- 
мер Я job analysis. The worker characteristics are estimates 
не 8 analysts. Several job analysis reports for each occupa- 
are used in making up the Master Sheet and it is really a 

е н ої several analyses of jobs in Фа same occupation. 
"й aii attention should be given to the "action verb," which 
i one word or two which best reveals the work performed in 
he occupation. The United States Employment Service has pre- 
pared several hundred action verbs. Below are listed samples of 


St Е : ; 
ich verbs, with their code numbers. 


Assembling Joining 
002 Setting о 2 0 Welding 
00 4 Installing 022 Nailing 
006 Rigging 02 4 Gluing 
00 8 Setting-up 026 Tying 
ото Weaving 0 2 8 Sewing 


For grouping occupations into families, it has been found that 
the action verb is one of the most important characteristics. In its 
application, for example, one can quickly group the rigging occu- 
ко together, or he can examine all of the gluing occupations 

gardless of the industry ог department in which they occur. 
а critical items in matching jobs are materials worked with, 

quipment used, the skill and knowledge required, and the 
Worker characteristics required. 
Mosca the characteristics of an occupi 

, the information for the occupation can 


pation have been deter- 
be punched on 
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Form ES-267 
(Rev, 2-44) 


WORKER CHARACTERISTICS FORM 


Job Title COLOR MATCHER И NS — ——— === 
Indicate the amount of each characteristic required of the worker in order to 
do the job satisfactorily by putting an X in the appropriate column. Follow- 


ing are the definitions of each level: 


O—The characteristic is not required for satisfactory performance of 


the job. 


С--А medium to very low degree of the characteristic is required in some 


element or elements of the j 
В— Ап above-average degree of 


ob. 
the characteristic is required, either їп 


numerous elements of the job or in the major or most skilled element. 
А—А very high degree of the characteristic is required in some element 


of the job. 


When in doubt between A and B, rate R; when in doubt between B and C, 


rate B; when in doubt between C and O, rate C. 


If some characteristic not 


on this list is required, write it in, rate it, and define it briefly at the 


bottom of the form. 


Amount 
Characteristics Required 


Work rapidlysfor long 
periods. 


Strength of hands. 
Strength of arms. 
Strength of back. 
Strength of lega, 


Dexterity of fingers. 


. Dexterity of hands 
and arma. 


. Dexterity of foot and leg. 


Eye-hand coordination. 


. Foot-hand-eye 
coordination. 
Coordination of both 
hands. 


. Estimate size of objecta. 


Estimate quantity of 
objecta, 


. Perceive form of objects, 


Estimate speed of moving 
objecta. 


Keenness of vision. 


Keenness of hearing. 


Sense ої emell, 


Sense of taste. 


Touch discrimination. 


Muscular discrimination, 
. Memory for details 
(things). 
Memory for ideas 
(abstracts). 
Memory for oral 
directions. 
. Memory for written 
directions. 


Fig. 40. Worker Characteristics Form 


Amount. 
Characteristics Required 


Arithmetic computation. 
Intelligence. 

. Adaptability. 

. Ability to make decisions. 
Ability to plan. 


» Initiative. 


Understanding. 
mechanical devices. 


Attention to many items, 


- Oral expression. 

. Skill in written 
expression. 

. Tact in dealing with 
people. 
Memory of names and 
persons. 


Personal appearance. 


. Concentration amidst 
distractions. 


Emotional stability. 


Work under hazardous 
condition: 
Estimate 
objects. . 
Unpleasant physical 
conditions. 

. Color discrimination. 


. Ability to meet and 
deal with public. 


. Height. 
Weight. 


з. 
quality of 


used by job analysts (developed Бу U. S. 


Employment Service). 
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car - 
и po ia occupations may be quickly arranged to form 
Scrap М ара 41 апа 42 show the card developed by the 
ай А ^ es zmployment Service. The Speed Sort Cards are 
ees tu ци use of a long needle. For example, if one wished to 
inen = that apparently require eighth grade educa- 
цін б ger dexterity, and that involve feeding a machine, he 
adily sort out the cards representing the occupations that 


h 
ауе these characteristics. 


Fig. 4 " 
3. Sorting speed sort cards to develop occupational families. Photo courtesy R. S. 
Ward, U. S. Employment Service. 


In g ; ; : НО і d 
grouping occupations into families it 15 not enough merely 


he the cards and list the occupations. The results of the sort- 
in the ust be scrutinized further, for some occupations will appear 
Wim cee which have other characteristics that make it im- 
ome e to list the occupation 1n the family. Skill level, for ex- 
ine may have to be considered. In an occupational family 
б to aid in the horizontal transfer of workers, it may be 

ry to exclude occupations of lower skill in order to avoid 


th 
€ downgrading of workers. 
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Degrees of Relationship 


In developing families of occupations, the degree of relation- 
ship among the occupations must be established. The closest re- 
lationship would be occupations whose characteristics were the 
same for all items and where the items have the same importance 
and significance. The next degree of relationship involves similar 
items but a variation in their importance and significance. In the 
next degree are occupations which lack опе or two items common 
to the other occupations. 

The one item which appears to reveal the strongest “family tie” 
is the work performed, which may be expressed in the action verb 
as previously mentioned. That is, if occupations are grouped on 
the basis of work performed, they seem to be more homogeneous 
than if they are grouped together on the basis of any other single 
characteristic. Thus, in discovering a group of closely related 
occupations, the first item used in sorting the occupations is the 
work performed. Items regarding machines, tools and other aids, 
and the type of materials used come next. The traits required of 
the worker seem to produce the least amount of overall homo- 
geneity. Thus, if one wishes to group occupations together on the 
basis of general similarity, a consideration of the work performed, 
the tools and machines and other aids, and the material used 
would be sufficient. The two items in conjunction which seem to 
reveal the strongest "family tie" are the work performed and 
the materials used. 

A consideration of the worker characteristics in the occupations 
has importance in other types of groupings, as will be shown later 
in the chapter. 

Figure 44 illustrates how the various tables of related occupa- 
tions are arranged in the individual occupational family for Air- 
plane Woodworker. In Table I of the family are occupations 
which are practically identical to Woodworker. Table II consists 
of those which are similar in all the tabulated characteristics but 
which are not quite as closely related as those in Table I. Thus, 
because in the occupational family the first two tables of related 
occupations are similar in regard to all of the tabulated charac- 
teristics, the first two “pies” have no shaded areas. The other 
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tables in the family contain occupations less closely related be- 
cause of a difference in degree or kind of a characteristic, or be- 
cause they lack the characteristic. The differences and absences 
are shown in the shaded areas of Figure 44. 


Understanding Occupations 


One of the best ways to understand oceupations is to examine 
occupational families which are set up on the basis of single and 
multiple occupational characteristics. If one examines occupa- 
tional family data for a large number of occupations, he will find 
groupings which have a great deal of significance in understand- 
Ing the world of work. Some of these groupings are based on 
judgments of analysts who have observed the jobs. 


ision. Often overlooked is working under 
Supervision, a characteristic that is found in nearly every occupation. 
In vocational training the student should learn this phase ої occupa- 
Чопаї adjustment, because he will encounter it everywhere he goes. 
Much supervision that is given is poor. Thus, in preparing for voca- 
tions, persons should learn how to work under poor supervision as well 
4s under better types of supervision. : | 
2. Machine occupations. About one-half of all occupations require 
the worker to adjust to a machine. In most cases the worker is called 
"pon to operate the machine rather than merely to feed it. In about 


one-fifth of the machine occupations the worker is required to set up 


the machine. Over one-half of the machine occupations have an on-the- 


Job training period of one week or less, and less than half of the 
machine occupations require previous experience. Dexterity to a high 
degree іс more often required in machine occupations than in non- 


Machine occupations. . . 

Tool occupations. About one-half of all occupations require the 
Worker to adjust to the use of tools. The majority of tool occupations 
lave brief on-the-job training periods, and about half require previous 
eXperience, Occupations which use tools are much more apt than other 
Occupations to require no definite amount of education. As would be 
*Xpeeted, tool oceupations are more apt to require а high degree of 
dexterity, strength, and coordination than are occupations not requiring 


19 use of tools. | | 

4. Repetitive occupations. About one-third of all occupations are 
Тере үе in nature. Most of them have very short training periods and 
ew require any definite amount of formal education. About half of the 
repetitive occupations involve the use of machines. | 

9. Education range. More than half of the oceupations have no spe- 


1. Working under superv 
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cific educational requirement as stated by the employer. About onc- 
fourth require eighth grade, 10 per cent high school, and not over one or 
two per cent college graduation. 

6. Training on the job. About one-half of all occupations have а 
training period on the job of one week or less. Nearly 10 per cent have 
no on-the-job training at all. 

7. Other groups. About half of all occupations require fine accuracy. 
About 10 per cent of occupations have supervisory responsibilities and 
about the same number require the worker to make publie contacts suc- 
cessfully. About one-third of the occupations require unusual strength 
of certain muscles. Keenness of vision is apparently important in about 
a fifth of the occupations, and a high degree of intelligence is estimated 
to be necessary in about 10 or 12 per cent of all oceupations. About 10 
per cent of occupations require a high degree of tact in handling people. 


А detailed list of the items and their percentages follows in 
Table IV for data оп 7,955 occupations in 87 industries as com- 
piled by the United States Employment Service. These findings 
were obtained by job analysis, and the data were collected be- 
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Fig. 44. Occupational relationship for airplane woodworker. 
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Fig. 44 (continued). 


tween 1935 and 1941. The effect of World War II on hiring 
requirements was pronounced, but after the war there was some 
reversion to pre-war standards. Although the industries covered 
represent quite a wide range of activities, the sampling of occupa- 
tions is weak in the administrative and professional areas. Tf all 
occupations in all industries were covered, however, this author 
does not believe that any of the following figures would change 


more than plus or minus 5 per cent. 
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TABLE IV 


Јов AND WORKER FACTORS 


Percentage of 


Occupations 
ПЕ тешио E —— — бані 79 
Female required. . x 11 
КИЙН sana эп ө 10 
No formal education (absolute 0).. 58 
Education range (0 to some)... С = WT 
Formal education required. ............................. 25 
Grammar school піпітіт............................ 13 
High school minimum. .. . 11 
College minimum. .... . 1 
Special knowledge required .. 11 
No experience (absolute 0)... 35 
Experience range (0 to some). 15 
Experience on same job... 33 
Experience required. . 50 
Experience on similar job. . 31 
Experience on other job. .... 10 
No training on job (absolute 0) 11 


Training range on the job (0 to воте).................... T 
Training on job required (definite) 
Training minimum—1 week or less (but not 0) 
Training minimum—more than 1 week—up to 1 month... 12 
Training minimum—1 month up to 6 months 
Training minimum—6 months and over... 5 
Unusual source of workers in recruiting................... 2 


Seasonal job 24 
Special measuring devices used in the jol 14 
Graphic instructions used in the job... 13 


No machines used............... 5 | | 47 
Machines used... 


53 

Machine feeding. . 4 
Machine tending. . 6 
Machine operating....... 43 
More than one machine used. 10 
Worker sets up machine. ...... 13 
Fine accuracy required in the job. 47 
ТИЕШЕ... показ ль catu Ste dete wer алија е stir o 48 
Personal tools required » s Аб 
Repetitive јођ........ > й . 92 
Teamwork required. 5 6 
BüperviSom JOD суа. лика а= ан» кэ» ж 12 
Public contacts involved 8 


Estimated Abilities Required (Unusual Amount) 
о arre з ма 04 
Strength of hands. я 
Strength of arms. . f : А 
ВМРО ВИ о ан И ик чиги къ „ль сы нас 19 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 


Јов лхо WORKER FACTORS 


Percentage ої 
Occupations 


Strength of legs... 
Dexterity of fingers. нн 
Dexterity of hands and arm: 4 aya 
Dexterity of feet and Іегз...... 
Eye-hand coordination. .. ....-- 
Foot-hand-eye coordination. .......- 

Coordination of independent movement —both hands 
Estimate size of objects. -<---> 
Estimate quantity of objects. ... 
Perceive form of objects. ... . 
Estimate speed of moving objects 
'Keenness of уізіоп............... 
Keenness of hearing. 55850077 
Sense of smell. ... Р 
Sense of taste. . 
Touch diserimination. РЯ 
Muscular discrimination. ....--- 

Memory for details (things) нальним Sa 
Memory for ideas (abstract) 
Memory for oral directions. 
Memory for written directions 
Arithmetic computation. . - 
Intelligence. . 
Adaptability . - 
Ability to make decisions. 
Ability to ра... ++: 
Initiative ee 
Understand mechanical devices. . 
Attention to many items......- 
Oral expression. ..--+-- 
Written expression. ...-- 
Tact in dealing with people. . 
Memory of names and persons. 


Personal арреагапее........- г 
Concentration amidst distractions 


19 ж eT RE OW фо tO Фо tO 00 — tO RENTON © Qo to ФО DL Сл 


me 


Emotional stability. 3:17 
Work under hazardous conditions. . 1 
Estimate quality of objects... +r irit К 


Work under unpleasant phys 


Color diserimination.....-.- 5:577 
Ability to meet and deal with people. . 


ERR LLL LL 
Weight..... ages seen iuge Haye weisen 
Additional characteristics. . . . . • . inet RA 
АП “С” jobs (none of above characteristics required in un- 
рані вітає) ях чыненне анне чә касни Hanns 


* Less than .5 per cent 
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In the following list the hiring requirements regarding sex, edu- 
cation, and experience are the minimum given by employers. The 
other items are based largely on the judgments of the analysts 
who studied the individual jobs. 

The estimated abilities required are those judged to be pos- 
sessed by the upper 30 per cent of the population. 

When an occupational family is prepared, it is no more accurate 
than the original information which was used as the basis for pre- 
paring the family. If the souree material was obtained by job 
analysis, one should always scrutinize carefully the original, job 
analysis reports to discover how well they were prepared. 


Hiring Requirements 


Of partieular importance is the information concerning hiring 
requirements. It is relatively easy to determine whether an occu- 
pation requires the use of machines or tools; whether publie con- 
tacts are involved; whether the occupation is seasonal; or whether 
a training period on the job exists. However, hiring requirements 
may vary with the labor supply and with the ideas of a supervisor 
or а personnel official. Also, hiring requirements can be specified 
in three categories: minimum requirement (what the establish- 
ment will take if necessary), preferred requirement (what the 
establishment would liké to have), and actual job requirements 
(what is really required tà do the job). 

For example, suppose that for a given job an establishment in- 
dicates that its preferred educational requirement is four years of 
high school, but that it will, if labor is scarce, take a person who 
has finished the eighth grade. On the other hand, perhaps a skilled 
job analyst may find that the actual duties of the job сай for 
nothing more than to be able to read and write. Which of these 
educational requirements would one use in preparing an occupa- 
tional family? The minimum requirements have been used more 
than any other. However, one should always specify on an осепра- 
tional family which kind of hiring requirement was used. Some- 
times the range between the minimum and the preferred can be 
shown and the family might include occupations with a mini- 
mum education requirement of eighth grade graduation but with 
a preferred educational requirement no higher than high school 
graduation. Any user of occupational families should always know 
what type of hiring requirements were used. 
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Worker Characteristics 


The worker characteristics required in jobs are important in 
preparing occupational families and in studying the characteris- 
ties of occupations and jobs. Determining these characteristics is 
another problem which deserves some attention. The worker char- 
acteristics required in jobs ean be either measured or estimated. 
Other things being equal, the measured characteristics would 
appear to be the more accurate. There are two ways to measure 
the characteristics: 

1. On-the-job measure. This method requires that the analyst 
measure the requirements as he finds them in the job. For exam- 
ple, he could weigh and specify in pounds the equipment or mate- 
rial that is to be lifted, or he can specify the accuracy of work in 
terms of thousandths of an inch. Thus one variable in preparing 
“ability to lift more than 50 pounds” or 
27 Of course, not all of the worker 
1 on the job, but it is advisable to 


a job family might be 
“accuracy over .001 of an inch 
characteristics can be measurec 


measure as many as possible. 
2. Testing workers. А second method of measuring the worker 


characteristics required in jobs or occupations is to give tests to 
workers who are successful in the occupations. Thus, if ability to 
do arithmetic accurately and quickly appears important in certain 
occupations, an arithmetic test can be given to workers in a vari- 
ety of jobs or occupations. Or an intelligence test can be given to 
determine the levels in various occupations. Testing takes time, 
however, and the results are measures of the workers in the job 
and not necessarily measures of what is actually required to do 
the job. Thus, a group of persons who are employed in simple, 
routine work might be given an intelligence test. The chances are 
that most of them would score higher on the test than is actually 
required to perform the duties of the job. Of course, it is possible 
to use the lowest scores obtained on the test and to consider this 
point as what is required. 

Although considerable research has been done in the field of 
testing, only a fraction of the occupations have been covered with 
anything more than an intelligence test. It is hoped by many 
investigators that groups of workers in all occupations can be 
eventually studied by а variety of tests which measure the charac- 
teristics important to most jobs. This will permit the establish- 
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ment of occupational families in terms of measured worker 
characteristics. 

Because of the lag in research on the measured human charac- 
teristies required in occupations, estimated worker characteristics 
have been applied more extensively in developing occupational 
families. The estimates are of two kinds: 

1. Estimates made by experts. The Minnesota Occupational 
Rating Scales’ were developed by this method. They contain a 
list of 480 occupations which were rated for six human abilities: 
academic ability, mechanical ability, social intelligence, clerical 
ability, musical talent, and artistic ability. An earlier edition of 
the scales was reproduced by Bingham.? The earlier ratings con- 
tained eight fewer occupations and omitted clerical ability in the 
ratings. 

The Minnesota Seales were developed by having each оссира- 
tion rated by 20 vocational psychologists. For each of the six 
abilities four levels were provided, and both the abilities and the 
levels were defined. The occupations were listed alphabetically 
with the ratings and there were also listings of occupational titles 
according to the estimated abilities. A Counseling Profile was 
prepared for use with the scales. The Profile is a circular device 
made up of a number of discs by which profiles of ability can be 
arranged for interpretation. 

2. Estimates by analysts. Estimates made by the job analysts 
at the time of observation is a method Which has been extensively 
used by the United States Employment Service and by some in- 
dustrial establishments. Each worker trait was defined and the 
analyst observing the job either estimated how important the 
trait was or how much ої the trait was required. Viteles? used 
five levels of importance: (1) negligible, (2) barely significant, 
(3) significant, (4) of great importance, (5) of utmost impor- 
tance. Each of the thirty-two worker characteristics was rated for 


each job. Viteles drew a graph (a job psyehograph) showing the 
pattern of traits for each job. 


* Donald С. Paterson, Clayton d'A. Gerken and 
Occupational Rating Scales and Counseling Pro 
Associates, 1941. 

> Walter V. Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude T'esting, pages 130-137. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. 

* Morris S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology. New York: W. W.N 
pany, 1932, pp. 150-155. 


Milton E. Hahn, T'he Minnesota 
file. Chieago: Science Research 


orton and Com- 
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The United States Employment Service later used a four-point 
scale for the amount of the characteristic that is required (see 
Worker Characteristics form page 180). The four categories are 
аз follows: 


О The characteristic is not required for satisfactory performance of 


the job. 
C A medium to very low degree of the characteristic is required in 


some element or elements of the job. 
B An above-average degree of the characteristic is required, either 
in numerous elements of the job or in the major or most skilled 


element. 
A А very high degree of the characteristic is required in some ele- 


ment of the job. 


About 50 items for each job were rated by the analyst. Each item 
was defined. The job analysis reports for the jobs in each осспра- 
tion were made into a composite for the occupation. Ап analyst 
prepared the final ratings for the occupation based upon the sev- 
eral job analysis reports. About 9,000 occupations were covered. 

Jaspen* made a statistical analysis of the Worker Characteris- 
ties Form items plus two other items: tools used and knowledge 
of graphic instructions required. He studied 275 occupations. He 
found several factors which he named strength, intelligence, in- 
Spection, physically unpleasant working conditions, manual dex- 
terity, and mechanical information. Further studies like Jaspen's 
аге necessary to discover the common denominators of worker 
and job characteristics that will point the way for several basic 
occupational families. Perhaps it will be found that a half-dozen 
fairly independent characteristics can be substituted for the 50 
characteristics now being used, many of which overlap each 
other. 

Whether the trait is rated according to importance or the 
job, both judgments are subjective and 
analysts need a good deal of training in making such judgments. 
Practice in rating jobs or oceupations and a review of the results, 
with discussion, will tend to make the judgments of analysts more 
uniform. Whether the traits should be rated according to impor- 
tance or amount is a matter of personal opinion. This author is 
inclined to favor slightly the importance scale, because in ргасбі- 


amount required in the 


“A Factor Study of Worker Characteristics," Journal of Applied 


* Nathan Jaspen, 
e Vol. XXXIII, No. 5, pp. 449-459. 


Psychology, October, 1949, 
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cal use the term "amount" may give a false impression as to the 
accuracy of the judgments. This author also prefers judgments 
made by trained analysts who have observed the jobs rather than 
the judgments of experts who may or may not have had the ор- 
portunity to observe the jobs or occupations they rate. Research 
may ultimately show which method yields the more valid results. 


e 
Transferring Workers 


Workers who because of curtailed production or because of 
technological change must change their occupation ean be as- 
sisted by the use of occupational families. It is important when 
workers are displaced that they be given opportunities to enter 
similar occupations whereby there will be a minimum loss of 
skill. If a worker must transfer to some unrelated occupation he 
may have his earnings greatly reduced and his morale will be 
adversely affected. If an industrial or business establishment 
anticipates the displacement of a number of workers, it should 
make a list of the occupations to be affected. The establishment 
should then procure all available occupational families which 
apply to these occupations. The occupational families should be 
reviewed and the related occupations which apparently offer the 
greatest opportunity in the establishment or in the community 
should be checked or reproduced for ready reference. If occupa- 
tional families are not available for certain occupations, the Dic- 
tionary (see Chapter V) should be used to make as complete a 
list as possible of related occupations. 

These adapted occupational families should then be used as 
guides in reassigning or reabsorbing workers in the establishment 
or in giving displaced workers assistance in finding jobs in other 
establishments which may be hiring workers. 

Community agencies like the public employment office, which 
aid in finding jobs for workers, should similarly take all available 
occupational families that apply to the displacement problems 
in the community, and use them as guides in finding jobs for 
workers in appropriate related occupations. 

Occupational families must not be used blindly, but with the 
careful judgment of a well-informed person. As Toops® has 
pointed out: 

* Herbert А. Toops, “Some Concepts of Job Families and Their Importance in 


Placement,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 1945, Vol. V. No. 3, рр. 
195-216. 
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“There is some doubt whether the skills and traits of workers are in 
every instance transferable merely because the pattern in the Speed- 
sort cards is highly similar. A watch-maker and a cannon-barrel borer 
might come out in the same job family and on the basis of the statistics 
have every warrant for belonging to the same family, yet the psycho- 
logical characteristics, particularly as to precision, may be quite dif- 
ferent so that actually there is little transferability of skills." 


В. 8. Ward, who devoted considerable time and effort to the 
development of occupational families, postulated that the ranges 
of horizontal transferability vary among occupational groups.? 
He prepared a diagram (see Figure 45) to illustrate this concept. 


Ww А. Executives and Administrators 

VAN B. Professional Workers 

AEN C. Semiprofessional Workers 
у w€ X D. Clerical Workers 
/ в \ E. Craftsmen and Skilled Workers 
/ во А F. Domestic and Service Workers 
ив А С. Production Workers (Semiskilled) 

H. Physical Laborers (Unskilled) 


= 
Range of horizontal transferability 


Fig. 45. Range of horizontal transterability of workers in various 
groups of occupations. (From Occupational Counseling Techniques, 


Stead, Shartle & Associates.) 


It is noted that the range is widest for physical laborers. А second 
triangle shows the beginning of a reverse trend for executives and 


administrators. 
Community Planning 


unity plans to curtail production and 
to lay off workers, the community agencies which will assist the 
displaced workers should procure ahead of time the occupations 
and the approximate number of workers in each that will be 
affected. Occupational families are useful in planning possible 
avenues of transfer to other industries in the community and in 
encouraging the establishment of new industries which will offer 
jobs that require related skills. Similarly, a specific employer may 


ТЕ an industry in a comm 


Shartle, and Associates, Occupational Counseling 


° William Н. Stead, Carroll L. : 
k: American Book Company, 1940. 
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Fig. 46. Occupational Mobility Chart. 
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AN OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY PLAN 
TWO INDUSTRIES 


ESTIMATED "NORMAL" 
EMPLOYMENT 
1500,000 WORKERS 


POSSIBLE EXPANSION 
1,000,000 WORKERS 


ESTIMATED WARTIME 5 
‘TROUGH EMPLOYMEN 
500,000 WORKERS 
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wish to consider the occupations of his working force in choosing a 
new line of activity which will utilize as many of the skills of his 
present working force as possible. 

Figure 46 shows the application of occupational family in- 
formation in presenting а picture of the possible transfer of 
workers from shipbuilding to the construction industry. The 
relationships between occupations in the two industries. were 
worked out and then applied to a hypothetical situation to dis- 
cover which workers might be absorbed. It is believed that such 
charts of occupational mobility could be applied nationally and 
locally as a planning tool to aid industrial conversion. 


Vocational Counseling 


Occupational families are of course pertinent information for 
vocational counselors who wish to point out related occupations 
for those who desire to or must change their occupation. The 
families provide a list of guides that can be explored with the 
counselee. 

Although the Dictionary, Volumes I and II, provides related 
the occupational families suggest many more and 
they also reveal something of the degrees of relationship. There 
is advantage in the counselor showing the occupational family to 
the counselee and in discussing various possibilities with him. The 
Occupational possibilities suggested by the occupational families 
should, of course, be considered in the light of additional occupa- 


tional information and of a consideration of aptitude, abilities, 


interests, and other characteristics of the individual. 


Occupations, 


Local Occupational Families 


ational families are developed on a па- 


The published occup f , 
lated occupations are listed 


tional basis, and the tables of re 


according to a standard procedure. | 
It is important to have locally a flexible system whereby oc- 


cupational families can be arranged at will to meet current com- 
munity problems. Since the number of occupations usually con- 
Sidered pertinent in а community are considerably less than when 
the nation as a whole is covered, the job family procedure can be 


simplified. 
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A flexible system can be developed in a community whereby 
the occupations in which the largest numbers of workers are em- 
ployed ean be arranged on punch cards so that occupational 
families can be formulated quickly and on the basis of various 
combinations of job factors. The number of factors can be re- 
duced considerably from that shown in Figure 41. The following 
factors are suggested. They should be indicated for an occupation 
if they are present to the extent that they apparently would be 
а factor in getting and holding a job. 

1. Dictionary three-digit code. This is necessary so that occu- 
pations can be sorted out according to type of work and title. This 
18 а partial replacement for the action verb mentioned previously 
as very important in occupational relationships. A number of oc- 
cupations will, of course, have the same three-digit code number. 

2. Machine. Does the worker have to learn to feed, operate, 
repair, or otherwise adjust to a machine? This includes office ma- 
chines. 

3. Tools. Does the worker have to learn to use tools? Tools 
include instruments and special measuring devices such as cali- 
pers. 

4. Arithmetical computation. Is arithmetical and other mathe- 
matical usage present in the occupation? 

5. Handling people. Is the worker required to deal directly with 
other persons—for example, customers or visitors? Does he super- 
vise or teach others? 

6. Dexterity. Is it necessary for the worker to be agile and ас- 
curate in the use of his fingers or hands and in coordinating the 
movements of his body? 

7. Strength. Does the occupation call for physical strength and 
stamina? Is there a lot of walking and carrying? Must the 
worker be on his feet all day? 

8. Artistic ability. Is it necessary for the worker to have artis- 
tic ability such as in drawing, music, or sculpturing? 

9. Technical knowledge. Is it necessary for the worker to have 
technical knowledge or to learn it on the job? Technical knowl- 
edge includes facts about the workings of machines, chemical re- 
actions, and the properties of metals, wood, or other products. 

10. Experience. Is previous experience necessary ? 

11. High school education. Is it usually required? 
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12. College education. Is it usually required? 

By using the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and other avail- 
able source material, it is possible to check each of the items 
which applies to the occupation. The data сап be greatly im- 
proved by collecting information from local establishments re- 
garding these factors. The items can be punched on a smaller card 
than is shown in Figures 41 and 42, and notations regarding local 
information may be made on the card. 

Та counseling, the cards сап be quickly sorted as questions arise. 
Suppose, for example, that a counselee is a high school graduate 
who likes to work with machines and who apparently has good 
dexterity. It is possible to reveal immediately by sorting the cards 
а family of occupations in the community which possesses these 
characteristics. 

The method is obviously crude, but it does serve as a guide in 
suggesting various occupations which can be explored further 
with the counselee and which can supplement national informa- 
tion concerning related occupations. 

The same type of flexible arrangement can be provided for 
jobs within a plant. The items can be taken from job descriptions 
and may include additional information such as department num- 
bers, suitability for women, and wage rate. 

In developing such a system either for community or in-plant 
use, it should be tried out first on a small scale to discover if the 
items are the most useful ones. After improvements are made, 
the system can be expanded to fuller coverage. 


EXERCISES 


efine the job and worker characteristics which 


1. Make a list and d à cha: 
families to aid in the transfer of 


you would use in constructing job 


workers within a plant. У | 
2. Make a list and define at least ten characteristics you would use in 


constructing occupational families for counseling. With the use of pub- 
lished occupational descriptions, rate each occupation according to the 
characteristics. 

3. Visit a plant and rate severa 


chosen in (1) or (2). А | . 
4. Interview several persons concerning their occupational plans, and 


review the characteristics of occupations you outlined in (2). How 
would you. improve the list after the interviews? 


1 jobs according to the characteristics 
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CHAPTER VII 
Entry Fields of Work 


In the previous chapter it was stated that about half of all 
occupations do not require previous experience as an entrance 
requirement. The percentage varies, of course, with the labor sup- 
ply. During a war, no doubt, many more than half of all occupa- 
tions could be entered by persons without experience in the occu- 
pation or in a closely related one. When there is a surplus of job 
Seekers, employers raise their hiring requirements to improve 
their selections. During the depression years persons without 
previous work experience had great difficulty in finding jobs. 

In the counseling of students and out-of-school job seekers who 
lack experience, it is necessary that the counselor have at hand 
not only information about occupations generally but also a clear 
concept of the kinds of work which beginners can enter. In addi- 
tion, the counseling of older workers who must change осспра- 
tions for various reasons requires a knowledge of the areas and 
avenues for entering occupations. 

The occupational descriptions, monographs, briefs and ab- 
stracts, and occupational families all give valuable information 
concerning the entrance requirements of occupations. However, 
there is need for a systematic approach to an understanding of the 
basic fields of work which can be entered by persons who lack 


Occupational experience. 


Entry Occupations 


Entry occupations are those in which a person without previous 
work experience may obtain employment. In any given occupa- 
tion the hiring requirements will vary from establishment to 
establishment. However, if the minimum hiring requirement 
usually does not include previous work experience, the occupa- 
tion is called an entry occupation. Entry occupations generally 
are much simpler than occupations which require previous experi- 
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ence. When one compares job analysis reports, he soon finds that 
the entry jobs fall below the others in terms of education re- 
quired, length of training time on the job, and other factors which 
indieate job complexity. 

Previous experience is not required for an occupation because 
of one or more of the following reasons: 


Courtesy A.C. Spark Plug Division, General Motors Corporation 
Fig. 47. Entry occupations are discussed in terms of test results. 


1. The occupation is simple in nature. 
2. There are on-the-job training facilities available. 


3. Previous education or vocational training is available which 
replaces an experience requirement. 


The simplicity of entry occupations has caused some persons 
to feel that their importance is overemphasized and that persons 
seeking work for the first time need not be particular about their 
first job because they will change to something else anyway. This 


may be true for many persons who eventually enter the profes- ` 
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sions and who seek entry jobs to gain a little experience or to earn 
money for further education. However, the majority of persons 
are employed in other classifications of jobs where early experi- 
ence may have considerable significance in general vocational 
success. А 

Counselors know that young persons must learn to work under 
supervision and to adjust to the social environment of the job. 
This can Бе a valuable contribution of the entry job. 

There is also the problem of the older worker who must shift 
his line of work and who must consider entry fields. 

Knowing about entry occupations is, of course, not enough. 
One should also know something about the other occupations to 
which entry occupations lead. He should also relate the entry 
occupations to various fields of work. 


Discovering Entry Occupations 


The methods of job analysis and survey are used in discovering 
entry occupations. If a school or other agency makes a survey of 
occupations, it should by all means discover which jobs surveyed 
are open to persons without experience and to what other jobs 
promotion might lead. These jobs can then be grouped into occu- 
pations and listed for ready use. In one locality an agency under- 
lined the titles of all entry occupations listed in its oecupational 
information file. Another agency stamped “entry” on each piece 
of information which described an entry occupation. If some kind 
of card system is used for cataloguing each occupation with its 
characteristics as suggested on pages 197 to 199, the entry occupa- 
tions can of course be quickly identified. 

When the principal entry occupations in a community are 
known, they should be studied for their characteristics, location, 
promotion to other jobs, and educational requirements. It is 
important to know also the educational and other requirements 
of occupations to which one may be promoted from an entry oc- 
cupation. In fact, one may consider an entry occupation solely 
from the standpoint of what other occupations it leads to. 

It is always well to relate local information regarding entry 
occupations to a general classification scheme such as Part IV of 
the Dictionary. In fact, as will be pointed out later, one might 
well begin with Part IV and adapt it to local conditions. 
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Entry Occupational Classification 


The most extensive work in studying entry occupations and in 
developing a classification structure for entry fields of work has 
been done by the United States Employment Service. The results 
of the studies have been published for ргасіїса! use in a volume 
called Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part IV, Entry Occupa- 
tional Classification. (Revised Edition). A preliminary edition 
was published in 1941 and the revised edition was released in 1044. 

In developing the Entry Occupational Classification, a survey 
was made of several thousand employer orders for workers ; those 
occupations for which previous experience was not required were 
labeled entry occupations. More than 10,000 entry occupations 
were used in developing the Entry Occupational Classification. 

The document was developed primarily for the classification 
and referral of applicants to jobs. Hence the descriptions of the 
fields of work and the procedure for use are written from this 
point of view rather than in its broader use in vocational counsel- 
ing and advisement. The Entry Occupational Classification does 
have much wider usefulness than classification and referral. Ті 
can be used to considerable advantage in schools, counseling 
agencies, and industry and business. 


Classifying Entry Fields of Work 


The Entry Occupational Classification classifies fields of work 
on the basis of similarity of tasks performed and worker require- 
ments of entry occupations. Worker requirements included types 
of previous training required and apparent interests and abilities 
required. An effort was also made to keep the classification struc- 
ture somewhat similar to that in the Dietionary, Volumes I and 
II, since both classifications are used by the same interviewers and 
counselors. In fact, this author believes that the present Entry 
Occupational Classification could, with some modification, replace 
the Dictionary, Volumes I and II, classification, resulting in one 
classification scheme for both entry and non-entry occupations. 
Such a change would, of course, have practical diffieulties, espe- 


* For sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., Price, 55 cents. 
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cially in relation to the Convertibility List of Occupations (see 


page 129). 
Figure 48 shows the Entry Occupational Classification at the 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL 
AND BASIC THREE-DIGIT И ай 


0-Х PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, AND MANA- 
GERIAL WORK 
0-X1 Artistic Work 
0-X2 Musical Work 
0-X3 Literary Work 
0-Х4 Entertainment Work 
0-X6 Public Service Work 
0-Х7 Technical Work 
0-Х8 Managerial Work 


1-Х CLERICAL AND SALES WORK 
1-X1 Computing Work 
1-X2 Recording Work 
1-X4 General Clerical Work 
1-X5 Public Contact Work 


9-Х SERVICE WORK 
2-X1 Cooking 
2-X3 Child Care 
2-X5 Personal Service Work 


AGRICULTURAL, MARINE, AND FORESTRY 
WORK 
3-X1 Farming 
3-X8 Marine Work 
3-X9 Forestry Work 


4-Х MECHANICAL WORK 
4-X2 Machine Trades 
4-X6 Crafts 


6-X MANUAL WORK 
6-X2 Observational Work 
6-X4 Manipulative Work 
6-X6 Elemental Work 


Fig. 48. Entry occupational classification at the three-digit level. 

three-digit level. The “Х” in cach code number is to indicate that 

the classification is entry and to designate it from the code num- 
Volumes I and II. 


bers of the Dictionary. 
It is noted that the Entry C lassification has six fields of work. 
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By eomparison with the first-digit breakdowns in the Dictionary, 
they are similar (except the 4-X and 6-X groups, which in the 
Dictionary are grouped into skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
groups). At the other levels the Entry Classification differs con- 
siderably from the Dictionary, Volumes I and II. The Entry 
Classification has 22 three-digit, 60 four-digit, and 331 five- and 
six-digit breakdowns. No five- and six-digit breakdowns are pro- 
vided for the 1-X and 2-X groups. Six-digit classifications are 
provided only for the 4-X and 6-X groups. A sample of the way 
the structure is set up at the various levels is shown for 4-Х, 
Mechanical Work, in Figure 49. 

As illustrated, Mechanieal Work is divided into Machine 
Trades and Crafts. One of the divisions under Machine Trades is 
Machining. One kind of Machining is Stone and Glass Machining, 
and one sub-division of it is Glass Grinding, Polishing and Related 
(fine) Work. Under this six-digit category are listed the appro- 
priate entry-occupations, non-entry occupations, and related entry 
classifications. 

As an aid to the understanding and use of the Entry Оссира- 
tional Classification, the major groups and the three- and four- 
digit levels are defined. The definitions for the breakdowns illus- 
trated in Figure 49 are as follows: 


4-Х Mechanical Work: Persons having the qualifications necessary 
for entry into work in which the independent judgment of the 
worker determines the machine and manual operations to be per- 
formed in obtaining the proper form, quality, and quantity of mate- 
rial to be produced. Workers may be required to lay out work, to 
estimate quality, suitability, and needed quantities of materials, to 
make necessary computations or mechanical adjustments to control 
or regulate processes. Workers in the occupations related to 4-X 
classifications become qualified by serving an apprenticeship or an 
extensive training period. Generally speaking, entry applicants in 
4-X may be regarded as “trade learners.” 

4-X2 Machine Trades: Persons having the qualifications necessary 
for entry into work involving the planning and performance of 
tasks that require skillful use of tools and equipment and an under- 
standing of how machines operate. This understanding may be 
needed to maintain, adjust, or repair equipment, or to perform 
complex machine operations. 

4-X2.0 Machining: Persons having the qualifications necessary for 
entry into machine trades which involve the precise removal of 
excess material from stock by cutting, boring, milling, or grinding. 


4-Х? 
Machine Trades 


Non-entry Occupations 
5.08.040 Bevel-Edge Grinder 
(optical goods) 
5.08.030 Dotter (optical goods) 
15-08.040 Edge Grinder, auto- 
matic (optical goods) 
5.08.050 Eyeglass Cutter (op- 
‚ «іса! goods) 
9200.005 Lens Edge, gum 
апа (optical goods, 
5-08.070 Lens Grinder І (ор- 
tical goods) у 
5.08.070 Lens Grinder Cylin- 
drical (optical goods; 
5-08.080 Lens Polisher (optical 


goods) 

5-08.010 Optician (optical 
goods) 
}5-08.071 Precision-Lens 
Grinder (optical goods 


4X 
Mechanical Work 


4-X2.035 


Glass grinding, Polishing 
and Related (fine work) 


Entry Occupations 
5.08.090 Beveler І (ор- 


Fig. 49, Segment of the classification structure to illustrate 


Related Entry 
Classifications 
Other classifications Іп 
4-X9.0 Machining; 4- 
X6.3 Bench Crafts; 6- 
X4.33 Bench Work, 
Stone, Glass or Jewels. 


the levels of breakdown in the 


entry occupational classification. 
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Workers are required to exercise judgment in determining the 
amount of the cut, to understand blueprints, to make mathematical 
computations, to set up work in the machine, to adjust the machine, 
to care for cutting tools, and to work to close tolerances which 
require a knowledge of micrometers, gages, calipers, and other 
precision instruments. Readings are frequently in thousandths of an 
inch on a Vernier scale. 


Classification Factors 


То facilitate the use of the Entry Occupational Classification, 
four groups of classification factors are listed. These are personal 
traits, leisure time activities, casual work experience (including 
military training), and civilian and military training courses. The 
items under each of these factors are related to the appropriate 
three-digit group. 

"They are called classification factors because the Entry Occu- 
pational Classifieation was written for use in the United States 
Employment Service, where classification is a widely used process. 
The factors for broader use could better be called counseling or 
interviewing factors. In this chapter, however, the term Classifica- 
tion Factors will be used. 

For each three-digit group a number of personal traits are 
listed. These are estimates of the abilities and other worker char- 
acteristics that are apparently required for the field of activity. 
The personal traits for Observational Work are as follows: 


6-X2 Observational Work: Persons with an occupationally signifi- 

cant combination of such traits as: 

capacity for sustained attention 

alertness in attending to many items simultaneously 

ability to follow simple instructions 

good sensory perception: hearing, vision, smell, taste, touch, or 

muscular discrimination 

good eye-hand, eye-foot, or other coordinated responses 

ability to adjust to routine work 

calmness and presence of mind in critical situations 
Such traits may be estimated from observation of the individual, 
from scores on aptitude tests, or from achievement in activities 
requiring physical coordination. 


Although there may be differences of opinion concerning the 
appropriateness of some of the traits, they do serve as a rough 
guide in interpreting the meaning of the various groups. 
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Leisure time activities 


Hobbies and leisure time activities are listed to provide clues 
for the counselor in using the Entry Occupational Classification 
properly. It is assumed that such activities show a certain interest 
on the part of the counselee and that they may result in the de- 
velopment of certain work habits that have occupational signifi- 
cance. Canoeing, for example, is shown as possibly significant for 
Navigation Work 3X-8.70 and Forestry Work 3-Х9. Keeping а 
scrap book is listed for General Recording Work 1-X2.0, and but- 
terfly collecting for Classifying and Related Work 1-X4.0 and 
Laboratory Science Work 0-X7.0. 

While many of these possible relationships are obvious, it is 
handy to have them listed, partieularly for one who is just begin- 
ning to use the Entry Occupational Classification. 


Casual work experience 


e is often a factor when counseling per- 


Casual work experienc 
sons who are relatively inexperienced. In some instances the per- 
in line with his abilities and 


son’s casual work experience may bei 
this field of work as a regu- 


interests, and he may desire to pursue 
lar occupation. In other instances casual work experience may be 


only an index of having had a job, or if the person was unsuccess- 
ful, it may be a field of work for which he is unsuited. 

At any rate, the Entry Occupational Classification contains а 
list of casual work experience items including even basic military 
training. The appropriate code numbers of the entry classification 


are shown for each item. For example, Newsboy Work is listed. 


Some of the related fields of work include Customer Service Work 
siness Relations Work 


1-X5.7, Personal Service 2-X5, and Bu 
0-X7.1. 


Civilian and military training courses 


Of considerable importance in considering entry fields of work 
is the previous training one has had. It may be either civilian or 
military, or both. The Entry Occupational Classification lists 
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about 1,500 different kinds of military and civilian specialized 
training, which are shown with the appropriate entry classification 
code numbers. By their titles many courses readily indicate fields 
of work. However, it is well to have a systematic list of such 
training areas, since considerable time is saved in relating training 
to entry fields of work. 

Army training as a Camouflage Technician, for example, is 
shown as related to Structural Painting and Related (brush and 
spray); Managerial Work; Construction; and Mining and Re- 
lated. 

Navy training as a Steward is related to Managerial Work; 
Personal Service; Quantity Cooking; Food Serving and Related; 
Processing Foods and Related; General Recording Work; and 
Business Relations Work. 

Civilian training courses, which are given on the secondary or 
junior college levels, are listed. Business law, for example, is re- 
lated to Business Relations Work and Clerical and Sales Work. 

The lists of training courses and their related fields are sugges- 
tions only, but they may give clues to the proper use of the Entry 
Occupational Classification. 


Relation to Occupations 


The Entry Occupational Classification includes a table of rela- 
tionships between the entry codes and the Dietionary, Volumes I 
and II, titles and codes. This is provided so that if à job opening 
occurs in a specifie occupation, it will be possible to relate it to а 
field of work, particularly in the Employment Service, where 
applieation eards are filed according to code number. For example, 
suppose that there is a job opening for an addressing machine 
operator with little or no experience. By consulting the table on 
page 195 of the Entry Occupational Classification, one finds it 
related to the entry code 1-X44, Clerical Machine Operating. 
Under this heading one would presumably find the application 
cards of persons who could learn this occupation. In making a 
selection, one would consider all items of information about the 
job seeker that are apparently related to the particular job open- 
ing. 
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Using the Entry Occupational Classification 


As in the case of the Dictionary, Volumes I and II, and the 
Census Classification, one learns to use the Entry Occupational 
Classification by applying it. This can be accomplished by inter- 
viewing several persons who have limited work history and by 
classifying each according to the entry structure giving the ap- 
propriate code number. The introduction to the Entry Oceupa- 
tional Classification should be read and the various parts of the 
volume inspected before beginning the interviews. After сопдисі- 
ing several trial interviews, it is wise to re-read the introduction. 


Classifying Job Seekers and Students 


In the United States Employment Service applieants must be 
classified. If they have limited work experience, the Entry Occu- 
pational Classification is used. Sometimes an applicant with defi- 
nite work experience also may be classified according to the entry 
Code— particularly if he desires to shift from his regular occupa- 
tion to some other field. A large business or industrial establish- 
ment may, in times of surplus labor, wish to classify young appli- 
cants according to fields of work so that they can be called in later 
When jobs open in a particular field. 

In a class in occupations, students may be assigned to classify 
themselves or one another according to the Entry Classification. 
This gives the students à familiarity with the fields of work as 
Well as a suggestion of some of their own problems which ean be 
discussed with their counselor or teacher. If such students later 
register at a public employment office or some other agency or 
business concern which uses the Entry Oceupational Classifica- 
tion, they will have some idea of how their applieations are taken 


and evaluated. 


Method of Classification 


according to the Entry Occupational 
1 potentialities of the applicant or 
f the various fields of work— 
interview one first 


In classifying a person 
Classification, the occupationa 
counselee are evaluated in terms 0 
from the general to the specific. Thus in the 
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considers the six major groups and decides which is the most ap- 
propriate. Next one should consider the three-digit groups within 
the major group. In doing this he should consider the interests of 
the individual and the personal traits, including either estimated 
or measured aptitudes and abilities. There are a total of 22 of the 
three-digit groups (see Figure 48), and an interviewer or coun- 
selor will often stop here and not attempt any finer classification. 

If, on the other hand, the applicant or the counsellee has quite 
specific interests—especially if supported by casual work experi- 
ence and training courses—one may assign a classification at the 
four- or even the five- and six-digit levels. This author is inclined 
to discourage the finer classifications, for they approach definite 
occupations which appear too specific for persons whose experi- 
ence has been so limited. The lists of leisure time activities, 
casual work experience, and training courses should be used 
freely as an aid in classification. 

The U. 8. Employment Service in its manual? suggests the 
following procedure: 


“The counselor assigns one or more occupational classifications as 
soon as the determination has been made concerning the best field 
for placement. Conversely, the counselor does not assign an occupa- 
tional classification until the applicant is ready for referral and 
placement. Assignment of a classification may be regarded, for the 
counseled applicant, as the process of summarizing the conclusions 
reached in the counseling process through which the individual’s 
occupational potentialities and desires have been carefully analyzed, 
evaluated, and related to employment requirements. The applicant 
should assist in this process of classification; he should not be 
coerced into accepting the counselor’s decisions concerning classifica- 
tion. Assigning an occupation classification has no real significance 
unless the applicant understands the reasons for the classification 
and is ready to follow a plan for employment accordingly.” 


Vocational Counseling 


The Entry Classification is not only useful in classifying stu- 
dents and job seekers but in counseling them. 

The Entry Classification serves as a guide for the counselor in 
exploring with the counselee the fields of work which are most 
closely related to the counselee’s interests, potentialities, train- 


* Employment Service Manual, Part II, paragraph 2060, 1946 (multilithed). 
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ing, and work experience. All too often а counselor talks of a few 
specific oceupations rather than of broad fields of work which can 
be discussed before there is any consideration of specifie осспра- 
tions. Specific occupations need not be overlooked, however, and 
they are listed under the various classifications for that purpose. 

A committee? of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
reviewed and published the uses of the Entry Classification. They 
emphasize the use of the volume in acquainting the counselor 
with the worker qualifications required for entry types of work, 
and as an aid in interpreting personal qualifications in terms of 
their occupational significance. They also mention that the Entry 


Classification provides a medium for showing the counselor the 


relationship of training to types of work. 

In using the Entry Classification, many counselors first write 
down or have the counselee prepare а listing of his military and 
civilian work experiences, hobbies, specific training, and general 
education. This information, together with the results of any tests 
which may have been given, is used in discussions about the vari- 
ous fields of work, emphasizing the occupational significance or 
lack of significance of these factors. 

In publie employment offices the counselor uses an applieation 
card on which he writes the significant information given him by 
the counselee. Figures 50 and 51 show the card as a sample for 


training counselors in using the Entry Classification. 


The U. S. Employment Service has developed a two-page In- 


terest Check List which is useful for having a counselee reveal his 
interests with reference to the Entry Occupational Classification. 


Placement 


nal Classification is useful in placement 
he relationship between specific occupa- 
kers are classified in an employ- 


The Entry Occupatio 
work because it shows t 
tions and fields of work. If job see 
ment office according to the Entry Classification, calls for workers 


can be quickly handled by identifying the field of work which 
includes the occupation in which the opening occurs. The applica- 
tion cards of persons in this field of work can be scrutinized and 


*Raymond S. Ward, “How to Use Part IV of the ‘Dictionary,’ " Occupations, 
October, 1943, Vol. XXII, No. 1, pp. 39-41. Other committee members included : 
Н.Е. Cottingham, J. V. Hanna, W. W. Savage, and J. H. Burke. 
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those persons selected whose characteristies more specifically fit 
the requirements of the job opening. 


Dangers 


The Entry Occupational Classification is a document which 
goes only part way in establishing a classification of fields of 
work based on worker characteristics, yet it is not an occupational 
classification, as is the Dictionary, Volumes I and II, and the 
Census. It would probably be better that the Entry Classification 
be one based entirely on worker traits and separated from the 
Dictionary, Volumes I and II. Its relationship at the finer break- 
downs could, of course, be related to specific occupations found 
in the Dictionary. A classification structure based entirely on 
worker characteristics is a difficult one to construct. However, 
the findings from the occupational family and occupational test- 
ing studies made over the years should present enough evidence 
for such a classification scheme. 

"There is a danger that persons using the Entry Classification 
will become too dependent upon it. They may think that it pro- 
vides most of the answers and they will wholly or partially ignore 
other occupational tools such as occupational descriptions, occupa- 
tional briefs, abstracts and monographs, and aptitude and interest 
tests. Also, the Entry Classification covers fields of work generally, 
and it must be related to occupations in the community or to jobs 
in specific establishments. There is no substitute for knowing the 
local job situation into which persons must eventually find work. 
As mentioned earlier in the chapter, local occupations can be re- 
lated to the Entry Classification. Supplemental lists of local entry 
occupations can easily be added to the present Part IV of the 
Dictionary, giving the title of each occupation with its Entry 
Classification code number. 


EXERCISES 


1. Develop a work sheet of items that you would fill in for classify- 
ing persons on the basis of the Entry Classification. Classify yourself 
by using the work sheet. | 

2. Interview five persons who have limited occupational experience 
and indicate the occupational goal of each according to the Entry Oc- 
eupational Classification. Take notes concerning personal traits, leisure 
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time activities, casual work experience, training courses, and any other 
items you think important. Consider all pertinent data in reaching the 
decisions. 

3. If you were to develop a classification of entry fields of work 
based on worker characteristics alone, what would be your major fields? 

4. According to the Entry Occupational Classification, how would 
you classify a person who apparently had the potentialities to learn to 
become a teacher of agricultural subjects in high school and who 
strongly desired to do so? 

5. Compare the classification structure of the Dictionary, Volumes I 
and II, with the Entry Occupational Classification, and list the princi- 
ple differences as you see them. 

6. Visit a business establishment and obtain the titles of five entry 
jobs. Draw a chart showing the other jobs in the establishment to 
which workers may be promoted from the entry jobs. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Military Occupations 


If one estimates a total of 30,000 occupations in the United 
States, there are, perhaps, 3,000 of them that should be regarded 
as military occupations, They are occupations in the armed forces 
engaged in by uniformed personnel, both men and women, It can 


Fig. 52. Civilian specialists discuss use of ос 
nel. Photo courtesy Lackland Air 


cupational information with 
Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. 


military person- 


cern to young persons are: Shall I enlist о 


r wait? Which one ої 
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the several services should I enter if I have a choice? What 
career ladder or pattern should I request? 

Because of the fact that 15 million persons have served in the 
American armed forces during the last decade, millions of adults 
of various ages have had military experience. Thus, in counseling, 
placement, and employment work, military experience has ac- 
tually become a very important phase of one's vocational experi- 
ence. 

In military life personnel officers and others who have responsi- 
bilities in recruitment, classification, welfare, assignment, pay 


tion, and other personnel functions 


evaluation, promotion, separa 
must know the military occupational aspects of their service, and 


they should be skilled in using occupational information materials 


which are pertinent to personnel functions that they perform. 


Occupational information pertaining to the military exists in 4 
s, conference 


vast assortment of booklets, manuals, folders, chart: 
reports, directives, and the like. In this chapter an attempt will 
be made to present an over-all picture and to refer the reader to 
selected occupational materials which may be studied for more 
detailed information about a service or a military specialty. 


Development of Information 


great strides during and after World 


The armed services made | | 
paration of classi- 


War II in the studies of their jobs and in the pre 
fieations and descriptions of occupations. 
Although brief descriptions of military jobs were available be- 
fore World War II, the materials were not based on job analysis 
data and the classifications did not follow a pattern or structure 
that was systematic. For example, the Army, even to the end of 
World War II, listed its military occupational specialties (MOS's) 
Y а code number which had originally been an alphabetical list- 
ing of titles. As new jobs emerged, they were added to the end of 
the list, Thus, by 1946 there were approximately 600 military 
Occupational specialties for enlisted men that had been arranged 


partly in alphabetical order and partly in no order. | 
b picture in World War II stimu- 


The great complexity of the jo ' 1 
lated both the Army and the Navy to develop job analysis 
Programs. The analysis of Army jobs was begun m 1940 by job 
analysts of the United States Employment Service and was later 
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taken over by the Army as its program in personnel rese 


arch 


developed. The Bureau of Naval Personnel, Department of the 
Navy, developed a program of billet analysis during the war that 


was later increased in scope. The Marines also improv 
occupational information and classifications. The Ai 
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which was separated from the Army after World War II, also be- 
gan a systematic study of its jobs. 

In all of these programs job analysis was the principal method 
employed to obtain data. The job analysis reports were received 
from teams of job analysts who visited installations. The data 
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were processed at headquarters, and descriptions of the military 
jobs or specialties were prepared. The various services used quite 
similar job analysis procedures, but not identical ones. 


Classifications of Jobs 


As the services improved their methods of obtaining informa- 
tion, they began to consider job classification in terms of careers. 
Already there were levels or ranks in the Armed Services (see 
Figure 53) which were quite well known. There were seven 
levels for enlisted men's jobs, four for warrant officers, and eight 
for commissioned officers. But what were the jobs that were as- 
sociated with the ranks, and how could one look at the jobs in 
terms of content and avenues of promotion? What could one plan 
upon if he wanted to make a career in one of the Armed Services? 

The Army developed a system for enlisted men composed of 
about 30 “career fields"; the Navy prepared а system of 62 “Job 
Fields," and the Air Force classified enlisted men's jobs into about 
40 "airmen career fields." The Marines developed classifications 
of "Occupational Fields." 


Marine Corps 


The Marine Corps developed 44 occupational fields which ap- 
ply to both officers and enlisted men.! An occupational field is 
defined as "а group of MOS's which are functionally-promo- 
tionally related and which normally require similar basic knowl- 
edges and skills.” An MOS is a “collection of related tasks per- 
formed in a group of allied billets" and is otherwise known as а 
Marine Corps job. A billet is a group of tasks requiring the serv- 
ices of one worker. (This is the same as "position," defined in 
Chapter I.) 

The Marine Corps coding structure is a four-digit one. The 
first two digits identify the occupational field and the last two the 
particular MOS. 

In Figure 54 is the occupational field, Aviation Electronics No. 
66, showing the promotion routes from Basie Aviation Electronics 
Man at pay grades 6 and 7 (these pay grade numbers are re- 
versed in Figure 53) to the officer level. Checked lines indicate, for 


*U. 5. Marine Corps, MOS Manual, 1949. 
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REPAIRMAN REPAIRMAN 
MOS 6611 MOS 6613 


AIRCRAFT 


AIRCRAFT 

RADIO RADAR 
REPAIRMAN REPAIRMAN 
MOS 6611 MOS 6613 


AIRCRAFT 

RADAR 
REPAIRMAN 
MOS 6613 


AIRCRAFT 

RADIO 
REPAIRMAN 
mos 6611 


BASIC AVIATION ELECTRONICS MAN, MOS 6600 


f Marine Corps occupational field. 


Fig. 54. Example o! 
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TABLE V 


U. S. Marine Conrs—OccupaTIoNAL FIELDS 


Officer 

Personnel and Administration 

Intelligence 

Infantry 

Logistics 

Antiaircraft Artillery 

Field Artillery 

Utilities 

Engineer 

Construction and Equipment 

Surveying and Mapping 

Printing and Reproduction 

Tank and Amphibian Tractor 

Weapons Repair 

Fire Control Instrument Repair 

Ammunition and Explosive Ord- 
nance Disposal 

Operational Communications 

Communication Matériel 

Electronics 

Supply Administration, Accounting 
and Stock Control 

Supply Procurement, Warehousing, 
Shipping and Receiving 

Supply Services 

Food Services 

Disbursing 

Motor Transport 

Steward 

Machine Accounting 

Post Exchange 

Public Information 

Photography 

Training and Training Aids 

Special Services 

Band 

Guided Missile 

Chemical Warfare and Radiological 
Defense 

Security and Guard 

Aircraft Maintenance and Repair 

Aviation Ordnance 

Aviation Electronics 

Air Control 

Aerology 

Aviation Synthetic Training Devices 

Aviation Operations and Intelligence 

Flight Equipment 

Pilot 

Identification MOS's 


Enlisted Personnel 
Personnel and Administration 
Intelligence 
Infantry 
Logistics 
Antiaircraft Artillery 
Field Artillery 
Utilities 


Construction and Equipment. 

Surveying and Mapping 

Printing and Reproduction 

Tank and Amphibian Tractor 

Weapons Repair 

Fire Control Instrument Repair 

Ammunition and Explosive Ord- 
nance Disposal 

Operational Communications 

Communication Matériel 

Electronics 

Supply Administration, Accounting, 
and Stock Control 

Supply Procurement, Warchousing, 
Shipping and Receiving 

Supply Services 

Food 

Disbursing 

Motor Transport \ 

Steward 

Machine Accounting 

Post Exchange 

Publie Information 

Photography 

Training and Training Aids 

Special Services 

Band 

Guided Missile 

Chemical Warfare and Radiological 
Defense 

Security and Guard 

Aireraft Maintenance and Repair 

Aviation Ordnance 

Aviation Electronics 

Air Control 

Aerology 

Aviation Synthetic Training Devices 

Aviation Operations and Intelligence 

Flight Equipment 

Pilot 

Identification MOS's 
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example, that there are three pay grades for Aircraft Radio 
Repairman and for Aircraft Radar Repairman. The Basic 
Aviation Electronics Man performs simple duities and trains for 
entrance to one of the next higher MOS's. For some fields the 
"ladders" differ for wartime as compared to peacetime conditions. 
The MOS's are described in terms of duties and qualifications in 
the text of the manual. А list of the occupational fields from the 
manual is given in Table V. 


Navy 


The Navy has grouped its enlisted men's billets into job classi- 
fications which are quite similar to MOS's as used by the Marines 
and Army. The 1,100 job classifications are arranged under 16 
occupational groups, such as General Duty and Recruits, Deck, 
Ordnance, Electronics, Precision Equipment, Administrative and 
Clerical, Engineering and Hull, Construction, Aviation, Medical, 
Dental, Steward, and four miscellaneous and special groups.” 
Each classification is defined and receives a code number which 
indicates the group and the particular job classification within it. 

Under 12 of the major occupational groups there are 62 sub- 
groups or job fields. They are shown in Figure 55. This chart indi- 
cates how a recruit moves up to the higher pay grades in the 
job fields. For example, а seaman recruit at the lowest pay grade, 
Еі, can advance to seaman. With training and experience he can 
be designated for one of the groups and advance in a job field to 
higher levels. There are, for example, 25 job classifications listed 
under Boatswain's Mates, such as Deck Rigger, Deck Petty Offi- 


cer, and Harbor Boat Coxswain. 


Each enlisted man has a prim | 1 
may also have a secondary classification if he has а pertinent 


second skill that is unlike his primary skill. Some titles, such as 


bugler, can be used only for secondary classifications. | 
The Navy has prepared а useful handbook? of occupational 


information which has been made available to schools, guidance 
Counselors, and Navy classification officers. It contains descrip- 
tions of the job fields, qualifications and training required, and 


avy Personnel, Manual of Enlisted Navy 


ary Navy job classification. He 


7 Department of the Navy, Bue of N 
ob Classifications, November 1949. А » 
бара і Navy Personnel, United States Navy Occupational Handbook, 1950. 


CAREER PATTERN OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


(The Rating Structure and the l'aths of Advancement) 


This chart shows how a Recruit advances through one 
of 7 general apprenticeships into one of 12 occupational 
groups, and on into one of 62 major job fields or ratings. 
He may work toward advancement through three general 
procedures: (1) Most personnel enter the Navy as Sea- 
man Recruits. Many of these work toward promotion and 
become petty officers through the Seaman's path of ad- 
vancement. (2) Others enter as Seaman Recruits and 


7 GENERAL APPRENTICESHIPS 


Pay Grade 
ва 


Pay Grade 


during Recruit ‘Training are classified and channeled into 
one of the other paths, where they advance within that 
categury. (3) Some enlist Гог and immediately are chan- 
neled into one of the six paths other than that of Seaman, 
and obtain promotion in that category. The paths of ad- 
vancement will be further clarified by referring to Brief 
No. 63. See page VII of the INTRODUCTION for Pay 
Grade Schedules. 


12 OCCUPATIONAL 


62 MAJOR 108 FIELDS 


Teleman. 
Administrative "ur 
Clerical Group. шышы 


Boatswain's Mate, Quariermi 
Radarman 


‘Senarman, 


Mate. Gunnes 
miro! Technician, Mi 


Serviceman, Journalist. 


Lithographer, Printer. М 
Photograph: 


sician, Draftman, 
Mate. 


Engineering 
and Mull 


[Масим 
Engineman, 
Metalsmith, Pipe Pitter, Dam 


Machinery Repairman, Boilerman. 
jectrician’s Mate, LC. Electrician, 


Controlman, 


trection [Survey jon Electrician's 
с echanie, Builder, Steelworker, 


lachinist's Mate, 
Ф Aviation Е 


Aviation 
roniesman, Avi 


y_]nanceman. Air Controlman, Aviation Bos 

} Aviation Electrician's Mate, Aviation Strur- 
tural Mechanic, Parachute Rigger Aerographer's 
Mate, Aviation Photographer's Mate, Tradevman, 


Aviation Storekeeper 


Fig. 55. Navy career pattern showing 62 job fields, 
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related civilian jobs. The descriptions in occupational brief form 
are also available for filing in an occupational library. 

The 62 major job fields listed in the Handbook are expanded 
greatly in the event of emergency. Also, persons with pertinent 
civilian skills are moved more rapidly to responsible billets. 

The Navy has also developed a system for the classification 


Fig. 56. Navy personnel man (PN), job field 17. 
s. It is a coding structure whereby the 
assified to insure better referrals to 
hod of classifying men rather than 


et officers’ qualification 
skills and training can be cl 
billets. However, it is a met 
billets, 

Air Force 


aration from the Army, made 


ТЬе Air Force, after its sep 
tlined career fields for both en- 


analyses of its jobs, and it has ou 


listed and officer personnel. 
Air Force developed a classification 


For enlisted personnel the 
structure by which Air Force Specialties are grouped under about 
40 Career Fields. The Air Force Specialty is defined as a “broad 
grouping of duties and tasks of relatively equal skill, knowledge, 
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PHOTOMAPPING CAREER FIELD 


PHOTOMAPPING 
Е AIR FORCE 
poca ÉL аа чо SPECIALTY AIR FORCE SPECIALTY 
SUPERINTENDENT CODE 
ps AFSC: 22000 22000 Photomapping Superintendent 
22110 Cartograyhic Supervisor 
22111 Cartographic Technician 
22130 | Senior Cartographic Specialist 
PHOTOMAPPING 22150 Apprentice Cartographic Specialist 
WARRANT Gu ад 22131 Senior Photogrammetrist 
OFFICER CENSUM s Apprentice Photogrammetrist 
= 2170 Cartographic Helper. 
SUPERINTENDEN: 22210 Surveyor Technician 
22230 | Senior Surveyor 
22250 | Apprentice Surveyor 
22210 | Surveyor Helper 
00070 Basic Airman 


CARTOGRAPHIC 
SUPERVISOR 


CARTOGRAPHIC 
TECHNICIAN 


SURVEYOR 
TECHNICIAN 


AFSC: 


22110 


AFSC: 22111) 22210 


CARTOGRAPHIC 
SUPERVISOR 


CARTOGRAPHIC 
TECHNICIAN 


SURVEYOR 
TECHNICIAN 


ADVANCED 
CARTOGRAPHIC 
COURSE 


ADVANCED SURVEYING 
& COMPUTING COURSE 


SR. CARTOGRAPHIC) 
SPECIALIST 


SENIOR 
SURVEYOR 


PHOTOGRAMMETRIST 


22230 


AFSC: 22131) 


CARTOGRAPHIC 
SPECIALIST 


PHOTOGRAMMETRIST SURVEYOR 


APPRENTICE 
CARTOGRAPHIC 


APPRENTICE 
PHOTOGRAMMETRIST 


APPRENTICE 
SURVEYOR 


AFSC: 22150] 


AFSC: 22151] 23250 


BASIC 
CARTOGRAPHIC 
COURSE 


BASIC SURVEYING | 
& COMPUTER COURSE 


‘CARTOGRAPHIC 
SURVEYOR 
" HELPER HELPER 
AFSC: 22110] AFSC: 22270 
1 BASIC AIRMAN 
AFSC: 00070} 


Fig. 58. Diagram of Air Force career field. 
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and other job requirements." It is similar to the MOS used by 
the Army and Marines. 

The coding structure has five digits. The first two identify the 
career field, the third the career field sub-division, the fourth the 
skill level, and the fifth (with the other digits) the specialty of 
Which there are about 740. 

The career fields themselves are grouped into occupational 
areas—for example, area 10, 20, 30, and so on. (See Figure 57.) 

The Air Force also has a Mobilization Air Force Specialty 
(MAFS) which is a division of a peacetime Air Force Specialty, 
for mobilization purposes. Аз is the case with the other services, 
the job breakdown becomes finer with the large increase in per- 
sonnel that comes with mobilization. 

Figure 58 shows the Photomapping Career Field. 

The AFSC at the bottom is Basic Airman; this is the starting 
point for career fields and is in the lowest pay grade, 7. From 
Basic Airman the line goes to Cartographic Helper or Surveyor 
Helper. The code number for Surveyor Helper is 22270 and indi- 
cates career field 22, Photomapping; career sub-division 2, sur- 
veying; skill level, 7. 

| ТЬе Air Force has e 
Specialists in the program receive trainin 
Of test results, and occupational information. 

The Air Force's career fields for officers are 

tern as for enlisted personnel. 


stablished а Career Guidanee Program. 
g in counseling, the use 


much the same pat- 


Army 


is the largest of the four services and 
traction. In personnel work it 
t to great pressures to 


_ The United States Army 
ів subject to rapid expansion or con 
does by far the biggest job and is subjec 
do the job quickly. 

_ After World War П, the Army analyzed its enlisted personnel 
lobs and revised its classification in terms of career fields. These 
Were published,! with the career fields and the descriptions of 
MOS under each field. The list of career fields showing under 


Whom they are found is on the following page. 


= - А 
'Department of the Army, Military Occupational Specialties, SR 615-25-15, 


November, 1950. 
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Adjutant General, The Ordnance, Chief of 
Administration and Ammunition 
Personnel Armament Maintenance 
Machine Accounting Army Aircraft Maintenance 
Special Services , Automotive Maintenance 
Army Field Forces, Chief of Provost Marshal General, The 
Armored Military Police 
Artillery Quartermaster General, The 
Infantry А Food Service 
Military Intelligence Quartermaster Maintenance 
Army Security Agency, Chief Supply 
Communication Intelligence Signal Officer, Chief 
Chemical Officer, Chief Communications 
Chemical Electronics Maintenance 
Engineers, chief of Photography 
Engineering and construction Wire maintenance 
Engineer Equipment Surgeon General, The 
Maintenance Medical 


Muffing and Reproduction 


Scientific Services 
Finance, Chief of 


Transportation, Chief of 


Finance Marine Operations 
Information, Chief of Motor Transport 
Information Railway 


Under Communication Intelligence Career Field, for example, 
(see Figure 59) a pattern of upgrading is outlined beginning with 
Базе military training. Points are indicated Where examinations 
are given and school courses are taken. Pay grades go to E7 with 
warrant officer grades 1-4 above them. It is noted that the num- 
bering of E grades is similar to that shown in Figure 53. 

А sample description of an Army MOS is shown in Figure 60. 

Also under the Armored Career Field are other MOS's, such 
as Tank Leader, Code 1795, and Tank Crew Men, Code 3795. 

Personnel are classified as Basic Trainees, Code 0006, who are 
undergoing basic training, and as Basic Soldier, Code 0007 , if they 
have completed training but have not acquired an MOS. Basic 
Soldier is also used for personnel who have proved unqualified to 
perform an MOS. 

The Army uses the term "duty position title" to indicate а 
position within an MOS. These may appear in tables of organiza- 
tion and equipment. For example, Mail Delivery Clerk would be 
a duty position under MOS General Clerk, Code 4055. 
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ROCKET ARTILLERY 
MOS Code 1596 
ROCKET ARTILLERY CHIEF 


Grades E-6 and E-7 


je ADAE Assists battery commander or platoon 
leader ot a fell artillery rocket unit in training, super- 
jon, and coordination of a field-artillery rocket bat- 
tery, platoon, or section. 
ie As first sergeant, serves ав principal en- 
Usted assistant to battery commander in administra- 
ton and control of а rocket field artillery battery. 
vordinates, under unit administrator, various activi- 
ties within battery such ns mess, Supply, transporta“ 
Чоп, organizational maintenance, and communications. 
Oversees, under the unit administrator, preparation 
And maintenance of records, rosters, correspondence, 
nnd reports concerning personnel and general adminis- 
trative matters, Recommends to battery commander, 
Promotions, demotions, disciplinary action, reassign- 
ments, commendations, and other personnel actions 
concerning enlisted men of battery. Acts as enlisted 
iN но between battery commander and еп- 
Usted personnel of battery. Supervises routine activi- 
tles йып battery area including command post, 
[+ Park, kitchen, and local defense mensures. 
ssumes duties of battery commander In absence of all 
officers, 

As platoon sergeant, assists In planning and estab- 
lishing local defense, Supervises organization and use 
of defensive teams and preparation об emplacements, 
Antitank mine flelds, antiaircraft defense, and tank 
barriers, Organizes rifle squads and rocket launcher 
tens for close defense, and supervises preparation of 
emplacements. Establishes platoon motor pork. Su- 
Pervises establishment and maintenance of platoon 
Ammunition dump. Insures that ammunition 18 propr 
erly handled, stacked, and protected from weather nod 
hostile fre. Keeps platoon commander informed re- 
Bnrding arpmunition status. Assista platoon leader In 
Control of Яге at firing position, Verifies accuracy of 


laying, Observes and corrects Improper work methods 
employed in Inuncher sections. Verifies accuracy of 
ncher sec- 


rec N 
'ecorder's data, Inspects ammunition at Ian 


[i for condition and separation by lot number nnd 
Crifles powder temperatures, Епбогсев sanitary, 
rules in 


Camouflage, and fire discipline and safety 
Mon area, Assumes duties of platoon со! 
absence of commissioned personnel. 
осЗегтев ав chief of section. Plans and supervises 
тав of а section position and inspects and tests 
но ораде prior to Bring. Reconnoiters position 
to a prior to occupation, Selects routes of approach 
io designated position area. Orlents section with re- 
кесі to tactical situation snd plan of occupation. 
ацрегтізев crew members Іп preparing section for 
Action und for movement. Inspects all matériel and 
зонтов or reports deficiencies. Connecta апа discon- 
Recta firing cable to launcher. Insures accurate and 
е operation of plece by bore sighting, determining 


900465*—50—6 


Immander 


SR 615-25-15 


minimum range, and checking safety limits. Super- 
vises construction and camouflage of emplacements. 
Designates location of section ammunition dump. Re- 
cords section firing and safety data. Plans, estab- 
Ashes, and reports establishment of local antitank mine 
ficlils and tank barriers. Commands a rocket section 
during firing. Transmits fire commands, and verifies 
seating of rounds. Verifies laying of piece for direc- 
Чоп and elevation. Indicates wher plece Із teady to 
fire. Gives command to fire. Observes functioning of 
matériel. Reports errors or unusual Incidents to 
platoon commander. Maintains sanitary, camouflage, 
ава fire discipline and enforces safety rules In section. 
Assigns duties to personnel when operating with re- 
duced crews, Conducts prearranged fire misstons, 
Selects targets for nnd conducts direct fire missions. 
Supervises and assists gunner in training rocketeers in 
Individual duties. ‘Trains section in coordinated nc- 
tion required for service of the plece. Observes and 
corrects deficlencles, Acts ns platoon sergeant in lat- 
ter's absence. 

Supervises maintenance performed by platoon per- 
sonnel and artillery mechanic. Makes регіойіс de- 
tailed Inspections of mntériel and Individual weapons. 
Inspects matériel before, during, and after firing. 
Reports deficiencies und makes corrective fecommen- 
dations to platoon commander, Supervises organiza- 
tional maintenance duties of rocket section. Eüters 
or verifies operating data In gun book. Assigns per- 
sonnel to perform maintenance duties on launcher, 


prime mover, ава equipment. Issues cleaning and pre- 


serving materials, 
QUALIFICATIONS: Must be able to perform duties 


described nbove, be fully acquainted with the duties 
of Rocket Artillery Rocketeer (3596), grade E-5, and 
possess the following special qualifications : 

Must have thorough knowledge of administration, or- 
ganization, mission, and tactical operation of а rocket 
artillery battery, Must be familiar with mess, supply, 
transportation, communtcation, and maintenance activi- 
ties of а rocket artillery battery. Must be familiar 
with tactics nnd techniques of employment of field 
artillery. Must be able to lay platoon parallel with 
aiming circle or compass, Must know principles of 
military шар reading, to Include measurement of range 
nnd azimuth, Must know field expedients and pioneer 
measures used in crossing dificult terrain. 

Must possess the following minimum physical pro- 
fite serial for assignment to this military occupational 
speclalty under the conditions Indicated: 

Support 222221 Combat 222111 
IPLES OF DUTY POSITIONS FOR WHICH 
pends upon number of persons 
supervised, degree of skill and technical proficiency re- 
quired, amount of responsibility, and other factors 
such ns echelon at which position occurs: 
Rocket artlllery chief of firing battery, grade E-T. 
Rocket artillery first sergeant, grade E-T. 
Rocket artillery platoon sergeant, grade Ел. 
Rocket artillery chlef of section, grade Е-б. 


EX 
QUALIFIED: Grade dej 


Fig. 60. Ехатр! 
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design. For example, Figure 61 shows the basic design of the first 
phase of the general career plan. The second phase period is 8-14 
years, and the third, 15-21 years. There is а final “War Leaders" 
period for the very highly selected. 


JUNIOR OFFICER PERIOD (0-7 YEARS) 


FIRST PHASE 


CHART C 


MOST ABLE OFFICERS 
OF 3-8 YRS SERVICE 


ANY NORMAL 3 YEAR E 
TOUR W/TROOPS LI 


RESERVOIR 


ЫБА 
REGIMENTAL AND DIVISION 


STAFF OFFICERS 


4 5 


3 6 
ELIT] 
k= = mum | | 
Emp 


GROUND GENERAL SPECIAL WEAPONS, ADDITIONAL SCHOOLING 

AND BASIC BRANCH TRANSP, SUP ARMS SURE e ci 

SCHOOU jis 5,6,7 SARER PLAN Or RESPEC- 
„6,7 TIVE ARM OR SERVICE 


б STAFF, SUPPLY, E 
2 SOMPANY BATIERY A COMMUNICATIONS ADDITIONAL COMMAND 


TROOP EXPERIENCE EXPERIENCE 


OR STAFF DUTY 


Fig. 61. First phase Army officer career plan. 


Recording occupational data 


After induction, each Army enlisted man is interviewed and 
oceupational information is recorded. This includes the follow- 


ing items, the last two of which may not be recorded for some 
time after induction: 


1. Title of main civilian occupation and Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles code number. 


. Duties of main civilian occupation and degree of skill. 
Name of employer, years of experience, and weekly wage. 
Title of second best civilian occupation 

Duties and degree of skill. 

Years of experience and weekly wage. 

Titles of additional occupations and hobbies. 
Classifications in military specialties with code numbers. 
Title and code of recommended assignment. 
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Figures 62 and 63 show the soldier's qualification card, upon 
which is written the occupational information and other data for 
enlisted men. The card accompanies the soldier wherever he is 
assigned, and his new assignments are recorded as he qualifies. 
Additional interviews are indicated periodically. The code num- 
bers of the military occupational specialty and the main and sec- 
ond-best civilian occupations are punched on the edges of the card 
50 that the cards may be sorted with а rod. This sorting arrange- 
ment is particularly useful in finding soldiers with a certain mili- 
tary occupational specialty or with certain civilian occupational 
experience. In the selection of soldiers for training or for various 
assignments, the cards can be sorted according to the factors 
which are occupationally significant. 

: As may be seen in Figures 62 and 63, occupational information 
is only one phase of the information recorded on the qualification 
card. Test scores, educational background, date of birth and birth- 
place, languages, sports, and record of previous and present mili- 
tary service are also included. 

Although not shown here, comparable type records are used for 

officers and for members of the Women’s Army Corps. 


Related Civilian Occupations 


ary occupational specialties contain 
ions to aid in the classification and 


assignment of armed services personnel. However, when men be- 
gan to be discharged from the services during World War II, aneed 
developed for a much more complete list of civilian occupations as 
aids in absorbing enlisted men into suitable civilian employment. 
Tn 1943-44 a document containing these tables of relationship was 
developed by the Division of Occupational Analysis, War Man- 
power Commission (now United States Employment Service), in 
Cooperation with the War Department. ТЕ is called Special Aids 
for P lacing Military Personnel in Civilian Jobs (Enlisted Army 


Personnel) 9 

The Special Aids contained а brief description of each military 
Occupational specialty and a list of 25 to 80 related civilian occu- 
pations. The civilian occupations were listed in Dictionary of Oc- 


cuments, U. 5. Government Printing Office, 


The definitions of the milit 
some related civilian occupat 


~ 
з 

м For sale by Superintendent of Do 
ashington, D. C. 


170 SPECIAL AIDS FOR PLACING MILITARY PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN JOBS | 


ENLISTED BOMBARDIER 503 

Releases bombs on enemy targets from a bombardment airplane. 

Adjusts bombsight for such specific conditions as ground speed, elevation, and drift, Identifies target and sight 
it through optical system of bombsight when pilot begins the run, releasing bombs when target is seen їп correct 
relation to appropriate markings on bombsight. Corrects bombsight adjustments when course is altered. Reports 
effect of bomb-hits to airplane commander. Inspects and makes flight adjustments to bombsight and bomb release 
mechanisms. Fires aerial machine guns. Reads maps to identify and locate ground targets. 

Must be physically qualified for high altitude flight. р 

Must have successfully completed course for bombardiers at an Army flying school. Must have completed aerial 
gunnery training. 


4-72.111 CASER ПІ... 
TRAINER ІІ. 


-| Brief training in methods | Great: Handling, secing. .| Great: Insi 
of assembling small | Moderate: Bending, reach- | Little: Du: 


ойу, 


INSTRUMENT MAKER И. complicated unita. ing, fingering, depth per- cuts, dirt 
К ASSEMBLER Ш eption 
BRASS - BAND - INSTRUMENT. litte: іў ‘alking, standing, 
MAKER. sitting, lifting, touch, 
STEM Finen, pushing or pulling, 


СИ HAND X. carrying. 
STOD | HAIRSPRIŠ NGER. ind 


Вс, ASSEMBLER II. 


-GUN ASSEMBLER, 
ASSEMBLER П. 
TAPPET ADJUSTER. 
PROJECTOR ASSEMBLER. 
CAMERA ASSEMBLER. 


ER dM 


Great: Inside, 


-| Training in methods of as- | Great: Fingering, seeing. 3 
Little: Oily, dirty. 


sembling, repairing and/ | Moderate: Stand) 
‘tre 


TESTING MACH or testing firearms and | bending, reaching, В 
TOR II. armament. dling, depth perception. 
ARMORER, Little: Walking, sitting, 

GUNSMITH, ing, pushing or m 
МАУ MECHANIC. ing, touch, color vision. 


En - TURI RE- 
5-83.545 AIRCRAFT - ARMAMENT ME- 


ER. 
6-93.774 STAR-GAGE OPERATOR. 


0-60.60 AMMUNITION - PROOF ТЕСИ. | Considerable training ia Creat: Fingering, han- | Great: Inside, 
methods of testing and , seeing. Little: Oily, dirty, 
0-00.51 AMMUNITION - PROOF ТЕСН- | inuscof preceion meas. | Moderates Standing, | ну whiny, 
NICIAN, CHIEF. uring devices to test and bending, reaching, depth 
4-52481 ORDNANCEMAN, inspect firearms for ade- ception, » 
quicy of performance. | Little: Walldag, sitting, 
Pushing or pulling, turn“ 


4-71.510 WATCHMAKER. . Training in the methods of Gt Handling, finger- | Great: Inside. 


1017 BALANCE THURIS S EN ING AMNES "bodily 
я |, INSPECT and repairing smal Bending, reach- | injury. 
hri BUSINES MACHINE нарас: ] Complicated вана) o | injury 


чой. Lith Walking, standing, 
5-13.356. INSPECTOR sitting. е i: 
звали ОКЫСЕ- MACHINE SERVICE- 
Бао GASMÈTER перага 
5-83465 METER REPAIRM 
вай WATERMETER REPAIRMAN. 
583.551 LOCKSMITH 
5-83.001 CAMERA REPAIRM ЛАМ T. 
583071 INSTRUMENT REPAIRMAN I. 
1-831972 INSTRUMENT MAN IV. 
583973 INSTRUMENT INSPECTOR. 


6-72.216 BALANCESTAFE Y INSPECTOR. 
SPECTOR, CASING. 


T. 
JUSTE] 
7-81.910 SPEEDOMETER REPAIRMAN. 


~ 


Fig. 64. Segment of special aid for enlisted bombardier. Р 
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cupational Titles terminology, with accompanying code numbers. 
The Aids also discussed briefly the additional training that might 
be required if the soldier were to enter the civilian occupation. 
Physical activities and working conditions for the civilian occu- 
pations are also included. Dictionary code numbers are assigned 
to а large number of the military specialties. 

Figure 64 shows one page of the Special Aid for Enlisted Bom- 
bardier. This specialty is distinctly military in character. There 
was no title or code number for it in the Dictionary. The first 
family of related occupations, Caser III to Camera Assembler, 
is judged to require brief training. This is quite signifieant for 
the first five titles which have code numbers indicating that they 
are skilled occupations. The remaining titles in the first group are 
semiskilled occupations which have briefer training periods, any- 
way. The asterisk after the heading in the first column indicates 
that an individual occupational family is available; that fact 
gives further cues to related occupations. This occupational fam- 
ily was originally developed to aid the Army in selecting bom- 
bardiers for training, but it was later applied in reverse during 
demobilization and readjustment. . 

The physical activities and working conditions shown in the 
last two columns are estimates based on a study of the job analy- 
sis reports concerning the occupations. The items in these col- 
umns are suggestive only because the physical activities and the 
working conditions may vary from establishment to establish- 
Ment. Moreover, the physical activities in а job can be altered. 


As was mentioned in Chapter V, the code number of each re- 
lated occupation can be looked up in Volume ТІ of the Dictionary 
and further related titles can be discovered. Caser ПІ 4-72.111, 
who fits clock movements into cases, is a precision-type occupa- 
tion. If one finds this code number in Volume II of the Dictionary, 
he will discover other fairly closely related occupations on the 


same page. | m i 

Special Aids? for placing Navy personnel in civilian jobs were 
also developed. They are similar in style to the Army aids. Fig- 
ure 65 shows the Special Aid for Fire-Control Man, Second Class. 
Tt is noted that the aid gives 2 list of qualifications but that, un- 


"Division Analysi War Manpower Commission, Special Aids 
vision of Occupational Analysis, V Те зем " 
for Placing Navy ратна in Civilian Jobs. For sale by Super intendent ої Роси 


ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. с. 
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BPECIAL AIDS FOR PLACING NAVY PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN JOBS 


FIRE-CONTROL MAN, SECOND CLASS 
Qualifications: 


Same аз FIRE-CONTROL MAN, THIRD CLASS, and in addition— 

Electricity.—Be able to diagram and discuss circuits, mechanics, and functions of D. C. measuring instrumenta, motors 
and generators, circuits between plotting room and director, and circuits of systems employing step-by-step transmitters 
and receivers, and fire-control telephones; be familiar with all methods of locating breaks, grounds, or bad insulation; 
be able to diagram and explain connections and circuits employing A. С. synchro motors and generators, an“ to interpret 
в wiring diagram, schematic diagram, and mechanical drawing. 

Fire control—Be able to diagram and define elementa of surface fire control and tell how measured, used, or corrected, 
utilizing в general knowledge of arithmetic, plane geometry, and trigonometry. 


тене ten pt IER 


4-97.010 ELECTRICIAN. -| On-the-job training with | Great: Standing.........] Moderate: Electric 
BOARDMAN I. wiring techniques pe- | Moderate: Walking shock, inside, 


20 ELECTRICIAN, STAGE. culiar to buildings, mo- | (4-97.120, 4-97.130, (also ‘outside for 
30 OVERHEAD MAN II. tion picture sets, air- | 4-07.010,4-07.140only),| 4-07010), falls 
OVERHEAD OPERATOR. planes, etc. bending, reaching, lift- | апа high 
0 ELECTRICIAN, AIRPLANE 1. ing, pushing, fingering, | — (4-97.010, 
020 МОТОВМАМ Ш. handling, seeing, carry- | 4-07.120, 
ig, climbing (except | 4-97130 and 
4-87.110 and 4-97.910 | 4-07.140). 
and 5-56.020). Little: ‘Burns, cuts, 
Little: Walking, color | статре 
vision. А 


5-53.010 CENTRAL-OFFICEINSTALLER..| Training in the details of | Great: Fingering, seeing, | Moderate: Inside, 

PRIVATE - BRANCH - ЕХ- | installing electric com- | | hearing. electric shock, 
CHANGE INSTALLER. munication systems | Moderate: Walking, | Little: Cuts. 
5-53030 STATION INSTALLER И. and equipment such as hi 


5-53.040 STATION INSTALLER, SENIOR. | telephone, telegraph, | Littl Standing, bending, 
5-53.050 TELEGRAPH INSTALLER. publi address, or time réaching, lifte 
5-53.000 TELEGRAPH - REPEATER IN- signal tems, 


ing, handling. 

BTALLER. 

5-53.070 TELEGRAPH - TYPEWRITER 
` INSTALLE 

5-53410 LINEMAN, SENIOR. 

$83415 PUBLIC - ADDRESS SERVICE- 

1-53010 CALI-BOX WIRER. 

1-53020 PLANT WIREMAN. 

STATION INSTALLER I. 

TICKERMAN. 

TIME-SIGNAL WIRER. 

LINEMAN, JUNIOR. 


COMBINATION MA 
LOCAL- 


Additional on ~ the - job | Great: Fingering, seeing, | Moderate: Inside, 
heari: К. 


TEST DESKM. training to become Я electric shock. 
MANUAL - EQUIPMENT ВЕ. | familiar with wire and | Moderate: Walking, | Little: Cute. 
PAIRMAN, CENTRAL OFFICE. uction, and | | pushin 
553.240 PRIVATE - BRANCH - EX- hoda of testing and | Little: Standing, bend- 
5-53.250 STATION REPAIRMAN repairing communica- ing, sitting, reaching, 


e ti ita - Я 

8752200 TELEGRAPH - REPEATER Ат. | teme rene ала арра, lifting, handling 
TENDANT. hones and telegraphic 

5-532280 TOLÍ-LINE REPAIRMAN, Tastrumenia. 

2759310 TOLL REPAIRMAN, CENTRAL 


5-53.320 WIRE CHIEF I. 

5-53.330 WIRE CHIEF I. | 

5-53.910 TESTING - AND - REGULAT- 
ING MAN. 


4-07.210 
4-07:220 

ARD. 
4-97.420 ELECTRICAL REPAIR 


18, high. 
d MAN. vices and equij Shing. Burns, cuts, 
4297.510 ELECTRICIAN, POWERHOUSE. аа на а hain eng sar: Ec 3 


laund hi шй. Coler ia 
випіт; machinery, ttle: Color lon. 
blowers, Bre detectors, |” 
Farpeiréeorders, clocks 

н telephones and 
rotary converters, 
M Yor additional related Jobs see Job Ташу for AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT MECHANICS 0-40, 


Moderate: Electric 


Training in the installa- | Great: Standing. . Я оеган: inside, 


Чоп and repair of euch | Moderate: Wa: 


Fig. 65. Special aid for fire-control man, second class (Navy). 


like the Army Aids, it does not summarize the work performed. 
No Dictionary code number is shown for the rating, but there are 
38 related civilian titles which are suggestive of possible civilian 
occupations. It is noted that most of the related occupations are 
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in the skilled classification and that all the civilian occupations 
apparently require additional training. 


Interpreting Military Experience 


In the counseling, advisement, training, and placement of men 
and women with military experience, any published information 
is merely a tool to assist the counselor. It ean never replace a full 
account of the veteran's complete military occupational experi- 
ence, including battle assignments and the training courses he had. 
One must not stop here, however; one must obtain information 
concerning the training and experience in civilian life as well as 
that of military service. 

| Because many recent veterans were inducted immediately after 
high school or college, military experience is the only occupational 
experience they have had. Some have disliked their military oc- 
cupational experience and desire to explore entirely new fields. In 


Such cases it may be found that it was not the occupation or spe- 


cialty itself that was disliked, but the military life that went with 
hy the veteran liked 


it. Care must be taken to find the reason w 
or disliked his specialty; why he was apparently successful or un- 
Successful in his military occupational assignments; and what 
Significance these have in making a choice of a civilian occupa- 


tion or field of work. 

It is also probable in many 
the armed services did not correspon 
occupation. He no doubt performed many additional duties. It is 
important to know whether his military occupation or specialty 
Was acquired entirely through military training and experience or 
by a combination of military and civilian training and experience. 

Some indication of the level of military skill of the veteran can 
be obtained by the rank he had. Figure 53 shows the ranks in 
order for all services. If a man or woman has advanced from a 
Private or seaman to а non-commissioned or commissioned officer, 
1t is probably an indication that certain traits of leadership were 
Present which resulted in increased responsibility. On the other 

and, the greater length of experience one has had in his military 
Occupation, the greater skill one would assume he had acquired. 

The military specialty and the rank may not always corre- 

Spond. For example, a private first class may have performed the 


cases that what the veteran did in 
d to his assigned military 
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250 MILITARY OCCUPATIONS 


SEPARATION QUALIFICATION RECORD 


SAVE THIS FORM. IT WILL NOT BE REPLACED IF LOST 


and special training ree 
information is taken fi 


тат НАНЕ ТРОЕ ТНТ 


DOE, JOHN J., Ја. 


MILIARY OCCUPATIONAL ARSIGHMENTS 


32 455 772 
‘PERMANENT WATLING Абая тот Су. Сала Тео) 

175 Meedowbrook 8088 

Englewood, Bergen County, New Jersey 
Жок OF ERTAY INTO T7. БАТЕ GF SEPARATION €. БАТЕ OF ЖАР 

БЕНЕН 

1 Mey 1312 | 4 Jul 1985 и Aug 1917 


PLACE OF SEPARATION 


ААР Basic Treining (521) 


Set Airplane and Engine 
Mechanic (747) 


Alrplene Nechonic-Gunner 


(748) 


Seperation Center, Fort Dix, N. J. 


SUMMARY OF MILITARY OCCUPATIONS 
з тво DESCRIPTION = RELATED CIVICIAN OCCUPATIONS 

AIRPLANE AND ziGINZ MzCHANIC--Performed duties at en ААР Bombardier Treining Bose in 
the continental United States. Was reeponsible for the inepection end repeir of а 
flight of 1? twin-engine bombing treiner plenes. Supervised the work of four 
mechenics. Assisted mechanice in making inspections, engine tests, and repairs. 

Did trouble shooting to determine the defects end mede necessary corrections. On 
occesions паде minor repairs on the electricel systems of the plenes. Was responsible 
for keeping the planes clean and in good operating condition. Requieitioned tools 


end parts. RELATED CIVILIAN OCCUPATIONS--Airplane Mechenic, Airplane Inepector, 
Engine Tester, Instrument Man IV. 


AIRPLANES MECHANIC-GUNNZR--Was crew member of а B-17 heavy bomber while serving with 
вп th Air Force bomber group in England. Flew 21 missions over Germany. Kept 
check on instruments, fuel gauges, oil pressure, etc., while in flight. Transferred 
fuel from one tank to another to maintain belence of plene. Mainteined flight log 
ог the plane's performence and reported defects to ground crew. Fired top turret 
gune ageinet enemy fighter planes under combat conditions. Hae one enemy plane to 
hie credit. While returning from missions he mede temporfry repairs on control 
cables damaged by flak. 


м 


THIS FORM SUPERSEDES WD AGO FORM 100, 15 JULY 1949, NICH WILL NOT ВТ USED” 


МО AGO Fone 
Y Joe 1955 100 


Fig. 67a. Army separation qualification record (Form 100). 


MOS duties of а sergeant but may never have achieved the 
higher rank. Also, a member of a crew may be trained to perform 
several military specialties but have only one primary military 
specialty. 

Figure 66 illustrates the oceupational information which is 
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TOES MILITARY EDUCATION. 
на евра ба Бриње = воматан = вата 
ГР e сва School, Chenute Field, Ill.. Airplane anc Engine Mechanic, 20 weeks. 
i s зов залына both theory amd precticel training in operation and repair of 
сБаўкеге с за ol engines. use end instellstion of engine accessories (turbo super- 
аа uretors, generators, fuel pumps, etc.). Instruction also included 

ng of blueprints, engine testing, use of mechanic's tools, and engine 


storage. ` 


Chevrolet. Detroit, Michigen, 4 weeks. 


F 
ААР Prett and Whitney Engine School, 
operation anà repeir of the Pratt 


Received speci 
end Whitey IM training in the construction, 
AAF Gunner; 
у School, Tyndall Field, Florida, Flexible Gunn о 
machine ce альо ery (30 and 50 celiber 
CIVILIAN 


uU S о T ME CENE НСС 

150, 8 9 o. counser тана AND ADORESS OF SCHOOL - РАТЕ] 
иш з Огабе .| Н. S. Diplore 1935 Generel Auto Mechenice, 

i38 оғ LAST SCHOOL ATTENDED Adams Vocationel School, 

Englewood, №. J., 1940 


Central High School, Englewood, Н. J+ 


< мазок COURSES OF STUDY 


Vocationel 


AUTOM: 
TOMOBILE МЕСНАНІС.-Мав employed in а small garage by В. M. Мувёгш, Englewood, й... 


from July 1980 to F. 
гош July 1940 to Feb 1942. Did general auto repeiring and tune-up work on various 
rings, repeired and 


Apel automobiles and trucks. Ground valves, installed 

adjusted Carburetore, checked end repaired electrical systems. Aligned wheels and 

fuer ed brakes. Repeired transmissions, clutches, differentials, generators, and 
Pumps. Did trouble shooting. , Made minor body repaire and instelled accessories. 


Ас 
ted as relief service station attendant during lunch hours. 


and 2} ton trucke for Acne Construction Company, 342 

n Sept 1938 to June 1940. Нашей sani. cements 

в indicating weight and kind of materiel hauled, 
Spent major portion of time driving dump 
during slack seasons. On 
chasis, chenging end repairing 


TRU 

FENCE DRIVER-LICHT--Drove 18 
валом Et., Trenton, N- J., fro 
Frayed and lumher. Made daily report 
trucks of trips and total mileage traveled. 
барака. Меде minor repairs on motore in company garage 
live н: то trucks by changing oil, lubricating 


а ADDITIONAL INFORMATION | - 


3. WEHARRE 
July 1938. 


Served three yeors enlistzent in regular Army from July 1935 to 


Orricen 


Fig. 67b. Army separation qualification record (reverse side). 
an interviewer in the United 


is arranged in folder form 
1 in placement. This 
terviewed at the 
eterans Em- 


filled in on the application card by 
States Employment Service. The card 
and contains the pertinent information usec 
Veteran received a medical discharge and was in 
hospital, but a copy of the card was sent to the У 
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ployment Offiee in his home community. The Navy Aids were 
used in the interview. The veteran is classified for a civilian occu- 
pation according to the Dictionary. His Navy rating was Aviation 
Machinist Mate, First Class, and the medical advice given at the 
hospital indicated that he should have sedentary work for one or 
two years. 


Separation Military Counseling 


During World War II both the Army and Navy established ar- 
rangements for the counseling of service men and women before 
they left the service. Considerable occupational information was 
assembled for this purpose and many vocational counselors were 
selected and trained. The plan involved giving such information 
аз was requested and was available, and getting the service man 
or woman in touch with the proper civilian agencies that could 
assist him after he left the service. 

In the Army at Separation centers and hospitals orientation 
discussions were held and a questionnaire was used to get a ріс- 
ture of the soldier's problem so that he could be referred to the 
counselor best suited to assist him with his problems. 

The Navy arranged for the veteran to take with him, if he 
wished, a list of appropriate related civilian occupations. It was 
necessary to explain the list properly to the veteran lest he get 
the idea that he must seek employment only in occupations 
shown in the list, when perhaps his interests, local employment 
conditions, or other factors made it wise that he enter some en- 
tirely different occupation. 

Figure 67 shows the famous Army Separation Qualification 
Record. It was a record which the veteran could use or not, as 
he pleased. It shows what he learned and what he did while in 
the Army. It was considered useful in seeking a new job, in ar- 
ranging for training, or for other purposes. If filled in correctly, 


it contained his previous civilian oceupations and his military 
specialties. 


Dangers 


In eonsidering military experience, one must be very careful 
that it is not used as a limiting factor in making occupational 
choices. Just because a veteran was а private does not mean that 
he lacks leadership traits or that he did not have the abilities to 
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become an officer. Civilian occupations related to military expe- 
riences may be entirely inappropriate. A veteran may have liked 
his military occupation and may desire to enter a related civilian 
occupation, but he may have greater potentialities for something 
entirely different. 

In a democratic society one should have the opportunity to 
consider all fields of work. Military experience is just one of many 
items that receive consideration when one makes an occupational 
choice. Interests, abilities. aptitudes, and civilian training and ex- 
perience must never be overlooked. 


EXERCISES 


йыш а copy either of the Army or Navy Special Aids and enlarge 
Pating of related occupations for one of the Army specialties or Navy 
Т gs by at least ten occupations. Use the Dictionary of Occupational 
es or an appropriate occupational family. 
1 2. Interview three ex-service men or women and attempt to list at 
fast twenty occupations found in your community that are related 
9 their military experiences. How does this list correspond to their 
present occupations or to their future occupational plans? 
| 3. Visit а recruiting station of опе of the Armed Services and review 
te procedures that are followed and the occupational information used. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 


"Че Airman's Handbook, pp. 36-63. Harrisburgh, Pa.: 
егујсе Publishing Company, 1950. 
escribes the carcer plan for enlisted men.) 
partment of the Army, Career Management for Army Officers, ТМ 
20-605, June, 1948. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington 25, D. C. 
E: basic outline of the plan.) 
p Tent of the Army, Enliste 
(С, 20, November, 1950. 
Chit ontains charts showing the career fields.) | 
d, Irvin L., and Marjorie Van DeWater (Editors), Psychology 
or the Returning Service Man, р. 30-68. Washington: Infantry 
* Ournal-Penguin Books, 1945. | 
Но Iscusses problems of adjustment to civilian life.) 
rehow, Reuben, Careers for Young Americans in the Army an 
РР. 226. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1950. | 
Unit non-technical description of the career system for enlisted men.) 
oot eee Navy Occupational Handbook, Bureau of Naval Person- 


€seriptions of the job fields.) 


The Military 


d Personnel Career К ields, SR. 615- 


d After, 


CHAPTER IX 


Industries and Patterns of Occupations 


Occupational information not only includes facts about indi- 
vidual jobs and occupations but it also includes information con- 
cerning plants and industries as they affect individual jobs and 
oceupations. In a given establishment a job represents a phase of 
а whole process. 'The process determines to a large extent the con- 
tent of jobs. The size of the process determines largely how many 
persons are employed in these jobs. 

In this chapter the classification of industries and their compo- 
sition will be discussed as another way of perceiving the world of 
work. Also, the use of such occupational information as an aid 
in allocating manpower will be presented, for in recent years the 
manpower resources of the nation have received а great deal of 
attention. Even though the user of oceupational information may 
not necessarily work with data on industries and patterns of oc- 


cupations, he should find such а discussion useful as a background 
for other applications. 


What Are the Industries? 


Before discussing the patterns of jobs and occupations, one 
should first examine generally the industrial picture in this 
country. 

Industries which are groups of similar establishments can be 
classified in the same manner as occupations and jobs. The Fed- 
eral government has developed and published a classification of 
industries. It is called the Standard Industrial Classification Man- 
ual.’ Volume I treats of manufacturing industries and Volume II 
considers non-manufacturing industries, The manual states: "То 


1 Published by Division of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (Vol. I, 1945; Vol. II, 1949). For sale by Superintenent of Documents. 
Also see Vladimir Kolesnikoff, “Standard Classification of Industries in the United 
States," Journal of the American Statistical Association, March 1940, Vol. 35, pp. 
65-73. 
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be recognized as an industry, each group of establishments must 
have significance from the standpoint of the number of establish- 
ments, number of wage earners, volume of business, employment 
and payroll fluctuations, and other important economic features.” 

The manual defines an establishment as “. . . a single physieal 
location where business is conducted or where services or indus- 
trial operations are performed ; for example, a factory, mill, store, 
mine or farm. . . . An establishment is not necessarily identical 
With the business concern or firm which may consist of one or 


more establishments." 

_ Although the manual was developed to aid in securing uniform- 
ity and comparability in the presentation of statistical data, it also 
Provides information showing the scope of industry in this coun- 
try. Furthermore, it provides а standard terminology that can be 
used whenever one uses industrial titles. The titles of industries 
сап have varied meanings as those of undefined occupations. 

The Standard Industrial Classification is made up of nine ma- 
Jor divisions and 78 major groups. They are as follows: 


LIST OF DIVISIONS AND MAJOR GROUPS 


Division A. Agriculture, forestry, and. fisheries: 
l. Farms | А 
- Agricultural services and hunting and trapping 
08. Forestry 
09. Fisheries 
о» B. Mining: 
9. Metal mining 
1. Anthracite mining 
ituminous coal and lignite mining | 
Crude petroleum and natural gas extraction 
= lining and quarrying of nonmetallic minerals, except fuels 
га Я Сопітасі si capere uec 
Ё ding construction—general contractors j " 
рада К сы ome than building construction—general contractors 
ivii oust Muction—special trade contractors 
і D. Manufacturing: 
· Ordnance and acc i 
21. ^ and kindred products 
22. № vie 
Xtile 1 roducts | Му "m 
F Apparel asd ner й products made from fabrics and similar mater 1815 
Amber and wood products (except 
26. за ачаг and fixtures 
27 p Per and allied products 
28° o iting, publishing. and all 
29 p €micals and allied products 
30. roducts of petroleum and coal 
übber products 


i 


furniture) 


ied industries 
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. Leather and leather products 

. Stone, clay, and glass products 

. Primary metal industries : 

. Fabricated metal products (ехсері ordnance, machinery, and transportation 


equipment) 


. Machinery (except electrical) | 
. Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies 
- Transportation equipment 


. Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments; photographie and optical 


39. 


goods; watches and clocks 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


Division E. Transportation, communication, and other public utilities: 


40. 
- Local and interurban railways and bus lines 
- Trucking and warehousing 
. Highway transportation, not elsewhere classified 
- Water transportation 
. Transportation by air 
- Pipe line transportation 
- Services incidental to transportation 
‚ Telecommunications 
49. 
Division F. Wholesale trade: 
50. 
51. 
Division G. Retail trade: 
- Building materials and farm equipment 
- General merchandise 
. Food 
- Automotive dealers and gasoline service stations 
- Apparel and accessories 
. Furniture, home furnishings, and equipment 
. Eating and drinking places 
- Miscellaneous retail Stores 
Division H. Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
60. 
‚ Credit agencies other than banks 
. Security and com 
. Insurance carriers 
- Insurance agents, brokers, and Service 
. Real estate 
. Combinations of real es 
. Holding and other investment companies 
Division I. Services: 
70. 
72. 
. Miscellaneous business services 
. Automobile repair services and garages | 
- Miscellaneous repair services 
. Radio broadcasting, including facsimile bro: 
. Motion pictures 
. Amusement and recreation servic 
. Medical and other health services 
- Legal services 
. Educational services 
- Museums, art galleries, and botanical and zoological gardens 
. Nonprofit membership organizations 


Railroads 


Utilities and Sanitary services 


Merchant wholesalers 
Wholesale trade, other than merchant wholesalers 


Banking 


modity brokers, dealers, exchanges, and services 


tate, insurance, loans, law offices 


Hotels, rooming houses, camps, and other lodging 


5 places 
Personal services 


adcasting, and television 


es, except motion pictures 


Major Group 70.—HOTELS, ROOMING HOUSES, CAMPS, AND OTHER 
LODGING PLACES 


THE MAJOR GROUP AS A WHOLE 


№ 
" This major group includes commercial establishments and institutions engaged 
r lodging and meals, and camping space and camping facilities, on a fee 


Grup Industry 
701 HOTELS 
Commercial establishments known ti 
engaged in providing lodging, or lodging and meals, for the general public. 
Hotels operated by membership organizations and open to the general 
public are included In this industry. Apartment hotels are classified in 
Industry 6513; rooming and boarding houses in Industry 7021; auto courts, 
tourist camps, motels, and cabin camps in Industry 7031; and sporting 


camps and recreational camps in Industry 7032. 


о the public as hotels primarily 


7011 Yoar round hotels 
Hotels which normally are in operation at least nine months of the year. 
7012 Seasonal hotels 
Hotels which normall 
year. 


702 ROOMING AND BOARDING HOUSES 


y are in operation less than nine months of the 


7021 Rooming and boarding houses 


Establishments renting rooms, 
permanent ог transient guests. 


homes." 


with or without board, on a fee basis to 
This industry also includes “tourist 


703 CAMPS 


7031 Auto courts, tourist camps, cabin camps, ond trailer parks 
Auto courts, tourist camps, and cabin camps which rent furnished cabins 


to tourists, and trailer parks which rent trailer space to tourists and pro- 
vide utilities such as water and electricity. Private residences, commonly 
known as “tourist homes,” which furnish lodging to motorists are classified 


in Industry 7021. 


7032 Sporting camps and recreational camps 
Commercially operated sporting and recreational camps, such as boys’ 
and girls’ camps, fishing and hunting camps, and dude ranches, 


704 ORGANIZATION HOTELS. AND LODGING HOUSES, ON MEMBERSHIP BASIS 
Lodging houses and hotels operated by membership organizations for 
the benefit of their constituents, and not open to the general publie. Com- 
mercial hotels operated by such organizations аге classified in Group 701. 


7041 Fraternity and sorority residential houses 
Rooming and boarding houses operated by fraternities and sororities for 
the benefit of members. 


7042 Organization hotels and lodging houses, 

Hotels and lodging houses of membership organizations operated inde- 
pendently. from the general activities of such organizations and primarily 
for the benefit of members. Hotels operated by_these organizations and 
open to the general public are classified in Group 101. 


except fraternity and sorority houses 


106 


Fig. 68. Example of standard industrial classification and definitions. 
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88. Private households 

89. Miscellaneous services 
Division J. Government: 

90. Government 
Division K. Nonclassifiable establishments: 

99. Nonclassifiable establishments 

The 78 major groups just listed are sub-divided into approxi- 
mately 500 groups of closely related industries, and these are fur- 
ther sub-divided into over 1,500 industries. Thus, in terms of the 
Standard Industrial Classification there are about 1,500 industries, 
each of which is defined, just as occupations are defined in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. There are also definitions for 
the major groups. Figure 68 shows a page from Volume II on 
which are listed the breakdowns under major group 70—Hotels. 
Rooming Houses, Camps, and Other Lodging Places. It is noted 


that the group is defined and that there are 4 sub-groups and 7 
industries. 


Other Industrial Classifications 


The Social Security Board published an industrial classifica- 
tion* which was used as a standard in the classification of its vast 
amount of statistieal information. It was related to the Standard 
Industrial Classification. The major divisions were the same and 
the classification of manufacturing industries w 
tical. There were wide differenees in the non-manufacturing 
groups, however. The Social Security System received wide use 
in the Social Security Board, but was eventually discontinued in 
favor of the Standard System. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles has about 200 industrial 
designations which are affixed to the occupational titles to aid in 
identifying the occupation, The designations are defined and lists 
of occupational titles peculiar to that industry are listed in Vol- 
ume IT, pages 507 to 737. This grouping is generally broader than 
the 1,500 breakdowns in the Standard Industrial Classification. 
Such a fine breakdown of industries is not necessary for purposes 
of defining occupations. In fact, a finer one would require the list- 
ing of а number of industries after many of the titles which would 
be impractical in the Dictionary. The industrial designations in 
the Dictionary do provide a breakdown, however, that is useful in 


as almost iden- 


ws Security Board, Industrial Classification Code, Volumes 1, JI and ПІ 
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noting the i i 
occupations which are peculiar in 1 i 
> 5 Ша у ў 
pain dan 8 I ar to certain industrial 
The ` т 4 " . 
Ne < ensus Classification also has a grouping of industries 
There is = in conjunetion with its occupational classification 
те ar 5 of ^ і | 
не г ся ої these groups—all condensed from the Standard 
Me эр lassifieation. There are 13 major industrial groups 
th in turn are broken down int 45 \ 
а о the 145 groups. (See А - 
dix. ит groups. (See Appen 
From a classi i i i 
osx a classification point of view it is unfortunate that the 
uses only one major group for manufaeturing, although 


TABLE VI 


E AND SALARY WORKERS, 
Verk or May 6-12, 1951 


Ho 

URS WonkE 

BY Г нний DvmixG тне Survey WEEK ву Wa 
t Inpusrry GROUP, Fon THE UNITED STATES 


(Per cent distribution) 


Se ee а 
Hours Worked 


Maj Total а ТГ ТТ = 
ajor Industry Group |Persons|| 1 | 15 30 | 35 41 49 
at to to to to 40 to 48 or 

Work* 14 29 34 39 47 more 

А 100.0 | 3.9 | 6.1 | 34] 5244 9.8 | 13.3 | 14.1 
Agriculture serm w p= 
б ione es 1000 || 5.9 [111] 45| 49 [194] 35| 54 543 
1000 || 2.0 | 6.5 | 5.5 | 47 | 49.3 10.8 | 12.7 | 8.6 

100.0 || 13 | 41| 40 | 43 | 56.5 9.5 | 117 | 8.5 


100.0 || 0.9 | 2.6 1.6 | 3.2 | 57.6 | 67 13.0 | 14.3 


100.0 || 5.3 | 6.9 23 | 3.5 | 30.6 | 12.6 19.8 | 19.0 
100.0 || 8.8 | 9.7 3.3 
100.0 1.5 | 3.0 | 3.5 


94 | 32.2 | 10.2 | 11.6 | 14.8 
34|564| 73| 139 | 10.6 


* 
Exe 
Telan cludes ре А у Р 
asong, persons who had a job but did not work at all during the entire survey week for various 
а Јо! t di 


s of manufacturing 


Sub. е 
headings are provided to show the phase 
oduets, textile-mill 


Such 
as food and kindred products, tobacco pr 


Prod 

u ts 

1368, amd paper and ailied products. 
„Опе is collecting industrial data which he plans to relate or 


ing a with Census figures, it is well, other things be- 
Vantage а to use the Census industry classification. One disad- 
‘ б that the industry titles are not defined as are those т 

" Oar Industrial Classification. | 
се ыы in its Current Population R 
enses its industrial classification 10 


eports on the labor 
to seven groups. For 
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example, Table VI from the June, 1951, report, P57, No. 107, 
shows the hours worked according to industry group. It is noted 
that 54.3 per cent of those in agriculture worked 49 or more 
hours, as compared to less than 9 per cent for construction and 
manufacturing. Except for agriculture the 40-hour week seemed 
to prevail. Such surveys are useful in better understanding the 
utilization of the nation's manpower. 


Essential Activities World War I 


and by the War Manpower Commission and other agencies in 
judging w 


The Essential and Critical 


vities. As the manpower 
eds for certain materials 


Production of Aircraft and Part 


А ? а $: The production, maintenance and 
repair of aircraft; gliders; рагас 


е f hutes; dirigibles; balloons, aircraft en- 
gines; aircraft parts; pontoons, propellers; and similar products. 
Production of Transportation Equipment: The production of motor 
vehicles such as trucks, ambulances і 

motorized units; essential part 
motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 
street cars and equipment, 


private industrial and agricultural 
і Secondary, and preparatory schools; 
junior colleges; colleges, universities, and professional Schools, educa- 

і : d States Maritime Service 
Training Program; Civil Aeronautics Administration Civilian Pilot 
Training Program; armed forces contract 


FOI ў flying, ground, and factory 
aviation schools; and the production of technical and vocational train- 
ing films. 
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ie the War Manpower Commission in an area could 
ie. e egi needed activities not covered in the Essential 
рон es List. The locally needed activities frequently included 
is Lima а a laundries, and other services, particularly if 
Heads ere having difficulties іп securing workers. Such locally 
ais = рам чыз could receive the same priority for the employ- 
сни рю as those on the Essential List, except that the 
Boris] Е Service System recognized only the national list. The 
Pin Security Board industrial classification was used exten- 
in ё т preparing the Essential Activities List and in determin- 
5 locally needed activities. 


Essential Activities—1951 


ее after World War II, the essential activities were 
Шо much forgotten. However, as the world situation became 
iste hei essential activities were 1n the news again. Revised 

ere prepared by the Department of Commerce. The list of 


April 8, 1951, was required to meet all of the following criteria: 

1. аа essential to the defense program ог to the minimum civilian 
2. eR, safety or interest. 

Б € inadequate to meet def 
DEUM, or for which a seriously shor 
pe current level of employment in 
aimed or increased. 


Ear di list did not follow the Standard Industrial Classification, 
grouped the activities under twenty-five headings as follows: 


ense and minimum civilian require- 
t supply is indicated. 


3. ache А 
the activity must be main- 


ft and Parts 


1. 5 8 
Production and Maintenance of Atrcra 
r of military and com- 


№ roduction, maintenance, and repai 
ercial aircraft and component parts. 


2. - 

roduction of Ships and Boats 

, Production, maintenance and repair of military and commer- 
3, cial ships and boats and component parts. 


rdnance 

Production and maintenance 0 со 
ponent parts consisting primarily of weapons and ammunition 
and including such items as small arms, armor, torpedoes, bombs, 
Mines, artillery, rockets and guided missiles, and fire control 
4, CQuipment, 
griculture and Commercial Fishing 

(а) Agriculture—Production of agricultura 


f ordnance material and com- 


] commodities for 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
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commercial sale, except unusual or luxury items; commercial 
fishing. o | 
(b) Agricultural Services—Cotton ginning and compressing; 
crop and livestock disease and insect protection services; farm 
and farm machinery repair and maintenance Services; contract 
and custom services; insemination services; seed processing. 


. Food Processing 


Assembling, processing, and quality control of food and feed 
products except unusual or luxury items. 


. Forestry and Forest Industries 


Forest management; fire protection; pest and disease control; 
logging (including pulpwood) ; sawmills and planing mills; pro- 
duction of softwood plywood; gathering of gums and barks for 
the manufacture of naval stores or medicinal purposes. 


- Production of Wood Products 


Wooden parts of aircraft, ships, and other military equipment ; 
Shoe last blocks; shoe lasts. 


- Production of Pulp, Paper, and Board 


Production of wood pulp, paper and paperboard. 


- Metal and Nonmetallic Mining and Milling 


The mining and milling of the following metallic and non- 


metallie ores: aluminum, antimony, asbestos, beryllium, bismuth, 
borates, bromine, cadmium, 


tungsten, zine, and coal mining. 
Smelting, Refining, and Processing of Metal: Scrap Salvage 

Primary and secondary smelting and refining, alloying, rolling, 
extruding, drawing, forging, and casting of those metals and min- 
erals listed under No. 9; scrap salvage; slag recovery. 
Production of Machinery and Equipment 

Production machinery, equipment, and accessories; machinists 
precision tools; abrasives and cutting tools; antifriction bearings; 
construction machinery and equipment; mining and oil field 
machinery and equipment; machinery and equipment for agri- 
cultural production and processing; power generating, transmis- 
sion, distribution, and control equipment; cranes, industrial 
trucks and conveyors; professional and scientific instruments and 
equipment; precision testing, recording, controlling, timing and 
measuring instruments, valves, and meters; safety equipment; 
protective signaling equipment; office machines. 
Production of Communication Equipment 

Military radios, radar, and related electronic equipment and 


component parts; central switchboard equipment; printing tele- 
graph equipment; coaxial cable. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. р 


18. 


19. p. 


20. 


21, 


22, 


23. 
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Production of Chemical and Allied Products 

Coal and petroleum erudes and intermediates; explosives and 
components; rubber processing chemicals; feedstocks for the 
production of synthetie rubbers; solvents; non-coal and non- 
petroleum erudes and intermediates; fertilizer materials; alkalies 
and chlorine: titanium dioxide; sulfurie acid; pesticides, medie- 
inals and. pharmaceuticals. 
Production of Rubber and Rubber Products 

Produetion of synthetie rubber. (GR-8 and other S-Types. 
Butyl, Neoprene, and N-Types) ; reclaimed rubber; tires and 
tubes; eamelbaek; parts and components of other products iden- 
tified on this list. 
Production of Leather and Leather Products 

Leather tanning; production of shoe and belting leather; indus- 
trial belting for transmission of power; military and industrial 
boots and shoes; gloves and leather zarments for military and 
industrial usc. 
Production of Stone, Clay and Glass Products 

Scientific and technical glass products; half-tone sereens (glass 
and plastic) ; firebrick and other refractory products. 
roduction of Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Petroleum and Coal 


Products 

Petroleum exploration and 
natural gas, natural gasoline, 
leum refining; coke. 
Production of Transportation Equipment . 

Locomotives, railroad freight cars, and maintenanee of way 
equipment; military automotive vehicles and component parts. 


roduction of Shipping Containers n - 
Containers for products identified on this list. (glass, me өң 
Plastic wood, paper, and textile), including reconditioning of anc 
сарз and closures for such containers; metal strapping. 
Industri E 
strial Services "E | 

Maintenance and repair services for activities identified on 
a list; commercial salvage services. 

Transportation Services . . 

Орегабіоп ої passenger and cargo transport aireraft; «йз 
Operation (control and communication) ; ocean transpor a em 
Inland waterway freight transportation; port facilities; pu ad 
Warehousing; railroad transportation; common and contract car- 
Ter trucking; pipeline transportation ; freight forwarding. 
ommunication Services | 

nd radio-telegraph; 


Telephone; telegraph; radio-telephone and га 
Cable service font and submarine) ; protective signal systems. 
Heating, Power, Water Supply and Illuminating Services 
t Electric light and power, water, and gas utilities; sewage sys- 
ems 


drilling; production of petroleum, 
and liquefied petroleum gas; petro- 
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24. Health and Welfare Services 
Personal medical, dental, and nursing services; hospitals; pub- 
lic health services; biological services in food processing. 
25. Educational and Research Services 
Educational (college and vocational) activities which con- 
tribute directly to the national health, safety or interest; research 


and development projects of direct concern to health, welfare, 
and the defense program. 


Labor Laws 


Industrial classifications are frequently specified in labor laws. 
For example, in the State of California it is specified that women 
may not work over eight hours per day, forty-eight hours per 
week in any “manufacturing, mechanical or mercantile establish- 
ment or industry, laundry, hotel, publie lodging or apartment 
house, hospital, barber shop, place of amusement, restaurant, 
telephone or telegraph establishment or office, office building ele- 
vators, and express or transportation company.” This does not 
apply, however, to graduate nurses in hospitals, and in the har- 


vesting, airing, canning, or drying of perishable fruits, vegetables, 
or fish in season, 
In the State of New 


In: York a classification of ten specified indus- 
tries is listed with the 


legal hours of work indieated such as: 


Telegraph or messenger service: 
of age may not be employed delive 
and 5:00 A.M. (b) No female ove 
more than six days or forty-eight 
P.M. and 7:00 A.M. 


(2) males under twenty-one years 
ring messages between 10:00 P.M. 
г twenty-one may be so employed 
hours per Week, or between 10:00 


Using Industrial Classifications 


General familiarity with industrie 


liari 8 in the United States can be 
obtained by reviewing an industrial i i 


tempting to classify establish 
tems. 


In making a community Survey on an industrial basis, a classi- 
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anos nium is necessary. If the results of the survey are going 
me р ated to employment data available at a State Unemploy- 
"^ ompensation Agency, the Standard industrial classifica- 
on Should be used, for these agencies follow this system. Аз 
previously mentioned, if the survey is to be related to Census 
data, the Census classification of industries is usually preferred. 
м аш, counselees, and job applicants are interested in know- 
sh hat the essential activities are so that they may consider 
К in establishments and industries which are important to 
National defense. 


Composition of Industries 


ui as an occupation is composed of a group of similar jobs, 
x industry is made up of a group of establishments performing 
milar functions. 
as 1939, according to the U. S. Department of Commerce,* 
ere were 3,305,600 firms in the United States. During World 
zem II the number dropped about eight per cent, but in 1948, a 
or n year, the number rose to nearly 4,000,000, an increase of 
ap 18% from 1943. Contract construction firms showed the 
Ben > increase (10292), reflecting the post-war building boom. 
of th firms of fewer than four employees make up about 8076 
€ total number of firms in the United States. 
s t із interesting to note the percentage distributions of firms 
cording to industry group. As one might expect, retail trade is 
1 ow Best, Services follow. In 1949 the percentages were as fol- 


R Industry Group Per Cent of Firms 
ТОЕ ыызы ms com me ac AE eS mem АК Asa t 
Services bn нан зорі oes эташ e uio DOE аа е аа 21.6 
Finance, insurance and real estate. . 


“а 

ба ба | | 

Xxx" Business Population,” Survey of Current Business, February 1950, Vol. 
"со 9- 2, рр. 31-32. 


Versity. ЗУ Alton W. Baker, Bureau of Business Research, The Ohio State Uni- 
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Job Patterns in Establishments 


Each firm or establishment is made up of a group of jobs with 
а certain number of workers in each job. The list of jobs, with the 
number of workers in each, is known as the job pattern. The job 
pattern of a research organization, for example, appears as fol- 
lows: 
Job Title Number of Workers 


The above is, of course, a very simple job pattern. In a large 
organization with several thousand workers the pattern would 
cover many pages, and it would be broken down by departments 
or other units in order to be more meaningful. 

In some organizations the job pattern is called a staffing pattern, 
especially if it is used as an aid in determining how much recruit- 
ing is necessary. In such cases there may be two columns under 


Number of Workers: the number now on the job and the addi- 
tional number required. 


The Manning Table 


'The most extensively used job pattern has been the manning 
table which was developed by the Federal government during 
World War II as a tool for aiding in the Solution of many man- 
power problems. Manning tables Were prepared by over eight 
thousand establishments, and the tables included not only the 
job pattern itself but certain other related information which was 
used extensively, partieularly in working out plans for the with- 
drawal of workers to the armed services. The tool was also ap- 
plied as an aid in attempting to reduce the number of workers 
required in an establishment and to give an indication of the fu- 
ture need for workers to maintain production schedules. 

The manning tables were frequently prepared hastily or were 
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not applied fully when compiled. However, when they were рго- 
pared carefully and when the information was applied system- 
айсаПу, they were very useful in working out and carrying 
through manpower plans. They yielded an inventory of jobs and 
workers which is as essential for production as is an inventory of 
materials or machines. 

The manning table idea probably came from the military, 
which has long used job patterns or tables of organization as a 
standard in establishing and maintaining military units with the 
correct numbers of men with various training and skills. 

Figures 69 and 70 show parts of the manning table forms as 
they were used during World War II. After preparing the man- 
ning table, the establishment had it approved by the War Man- 
power Commission and the Selective Service System. It was in 
effect for six months and then was revised. 

Part I (Figure 69) revealed the plant job title, the Dictionary 
title and code, and minimum training time, and the number and 
percentage of workers employed included the number in train- 
ing. It also showed the jobs which were to be re-engineered. Part 
II (Figure 70) gave an index by occupation of the number of per- 
sons to be recruited from outside the plant and the numbers that 
were to be up-graded within the plant. Part IIT of the manning 
table (Figure 71) was a replacement summary which indicated 
the age and marital status of workers in the various jobs. Such 
information showed the vulnerability of workers in various occu- 
pations within the establishment and gave some indication of 
what occupations would be most seriously affected by probable 
future withdrawals of men to the armed services. The fourth part, 
known as the replacement list, showed the names of the men who 
were to be released to the armed services and the month the 
release was to take effect. When the manning table, with the re- 
placement list, was approved by the War Manpower Commission 
and the Selective Service, a definite schedule for the release of 
men was put into effect. This was advantageous to most employ- 
ers because it indicated in advance when the losses in personnel 
were to take place and which personnel were to be affected. Oc- 
cupational deferments were arranged to correspond to the replace- 
ment list. 

Parts ПІ and IV of the manning table were known as the 
replacement schedule, and in many instances they were used 
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without Parts I and П. Establishments also built up record зу8- 
tems of their own бо keep track of the selective service status of 
employees. 

At the end of World War II, employers happily discarded their 
bulky manning tables and the local offices of the War Manpower 
Commission were equally glad to clear their files. By 1950, how- 
ever, the copies of the plant manning tables on file in the United 
States Employment Service in Washington were being taken 
from storage and indexed for use in studying the composition 
of war production establishments. Such studies are necessary in 
manpower planning and allocation. 

Furthermore, the Selective Service had prepared a revised 
schedule known as Civilian Users Force Analysis Sheet for the 
voluntary use of employers. Tt is shown in Figure 72. Male work- 
ers were classified by age into eight occupational groups. 


Industry Manning Table 


From the results of a large number of plant manning tables 
it was possible in World War II to develop industry manning 
tables? which revealed the general pattern of occupations found 
in the industry. These patterns were necessarily rough because of 
the variations among plants within the industries. The industry 
manning table also showed the distribution of workers by train- 
ing grade and gave some indication of the employment of women 
within the industry and the employment of workers from minor- 
ity groups. The industry manning table was used аз а general 
guide in evaluating plant manning tables. When the occupational 
pattern in a given establishment varied considerably from that 
of the industry, there was an indication that a greater proportion 
of workers in certain occupations was employed than was neces- 
sary. Frequently, however, this disclosure indieated that the plant 
deviated considerably from the industry as а whole in the prod- 
ucts it produced and the services it rendered, and thus the pat- 
tern in the establishment was justified. On the other hand, there 
were instances where the proportions of workers were out of bal- 
ance and the payroll for certain occupations could be reduced. 

The industry manning tables were also used to check orders for 


* Developed by Division of Oce 


upational Analysis, War Manpower NE 
Washington, D. C. power Commission, 
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workers. One shipyard under construction asked that the govern- 
ment train and provide three thousand welders for employment 
when the yard was finished. А check was made оп the size of the 
proposed yard and the total personnel required. А reference to 


P. ta 
OCCUPATIONAL DIVISION of Workers 
0 PROFESSIONAL AND MANAGERIAL OCCUPATIONS—3.9% 
0-0 through 0-3 Professional керген ака 1.3 
0-4 through 0-6 Semiprofessional Occupatio: 4 
0-7 through 0-9 Managerial and Official Occu 2.2 
1 CLERICAL AND KINDRED OCCUPATIONS—6.9% 
1-0 through 1-4 Clerical and Kindred Occupations нн 69 
2 SERVICE OCCUPATIONS—2.5 7 
2-6 through 2-9 Protective and Building Service Occupations ........ 2.5 
4) SKILLED OCCUPATIONS—41.6% 
4-15 Масвіпізв...... нан кже жөө, 2.3 
4-16 Toolmakers and nkers and Setters. .. . . 5.9 
4-78 Machine Shop and Related Occupations, N.E.C 10.9 
4-85 Welders and Flame Синез................ з 
4-86 Blacksmiths, Forgemen, and Hammermen .. 13.8 
4-87 Heat Treaters, Annealers, and Temperers .. 6 
4-97 Еесёісіапз.......... —— вене E 
5-94 Brick and Stone Masons and Tile Setters . 2 
5-78 Millwrights пан сезе, 1.9 
5-83 Mechanics and Repairmen, М б 9.4 
5-99 Foremen, Manufacturing 3.1 
9) SEMISKILLED OCCUPATIONS—20.9% 
6-77 Filers, Grinders, Buffers, and Polishers (Metal) ....... 3.5 
6-78 Machine Shop and Related Occupations, МЕС. ars 2.7 
6-82 Foundry Occupations, N.E.C. 9 
6-86 Blacksmiths, Forgemen, and Hammermen л 
6-88 Occupations іп the Mechanicel Treatment of Metals 
(Rolling, Stamping, Forgin 12.9 
7-10 Firemen, Other Than Process E! 
7-84 Tool Sharpeners and Dressers л 
7-94 Machinists’ Apprentices 3 
.6 


8 
9) LABORERS AND LABORER, PROCESS—16.6% ......... +... .: 


Occupations Which May Occur in Individual Ріапб................. 


Fig. 73. Segment of industry manning table for forgings. 


the industry manning table suggested that fifteen hundred weld- 
ers were required rather than three thousand. The smaller figure 
Was agreed upon, and thus considerable recruiting and training 
activity was saved. 

Figure 73 shows the first page summary of an industry man- 
ning table for the manufacture of forgings. It was developed from 
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the plant manning tables of ten establishments. The occupational 
breakdown in the summary is at the three-digit level of the Dic- 
tionary classification. The largest percentage of workers is in the 
skilled group. Other parts of the manning table give greater de- 
tail concerning the specific occupations in which the workers are 


employed. 


Percentage 
OCCUPATIONAL DIVISION 


of Workers 
O—PROFESSIONAL AND MANAGERIAL OCCUPATIONS—3.9% 
0-7 through 0-9 Managerial and Official Occupations ..... віка «+» 3.9 
1—CLERICAL AND KINDRED OCCUPATIONS—8.4% 
1-01 Bookkeepers and Cashiers, Except Bank Cashiers. . 
1-05 Clerks, General Office ... 
1-18 General Industry Clerks . 


1-37 Stenographers and Typists .. 
1-44 Ticket, Station, and Express A 


2—SERVICE OCCUPATIONS—.6% 
2-6 through 2-8 Service Occupations ....... 


5—SKILLED OCCUPATIONS—10.9% 


5-81 Mechanics and Repairmen, Motor Vehicle .... . 5.6 
5-95 Foremen, Transportation, Communication, and Utilities 53 


7—SEMISKILLED OCCUPATIONS—58.1 % 


7-36 Chauffeurs and Drivers, Bus, Taxi, Truck, and Tractor... | 57,0 
7-81 Mechanics and Repairmen, Motor Vehicle . 1.1 


SSURSKIEEED. OCCUPATIONS—11.2% 
-49 


Other Transportation Occupations 


Fig. 74. Segment of industry manning table for motor truck transportation, 


Figure 74 shows the summary page from the industry manning 
table for motor truck transportation which was developed from 
22 plant manning tables. There is quite a contrast between the 
percentages shown for the industries represented in Figures 73 
and 74. The contrast is particularly outstanding for the skilled 


and semiskilled workers. 
Job and Occupational Patterns in Conversion 


In the conversion to war production or to peacetime produc- 
tion, an establishment must plan its manpower transition as well 
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as the conversion of equipment, layout, production methods, and 
scheduling in order to avoid considerable confusion. Manpower 
is a dynamic force of men and women that has a stake in the pro- 
duetion of goods and services as well as does the management. A 
poor re-allocation of workers is detrimental to them personally. 
Every effort must be made to avoid down-grading and to avoid 
the transfer of workers to jobs in which their previous skills are 
not utilized. Sometimes a worker may be no more productive in 
a related job than he would be in а number of other jobs. In gen- 
eral, however, he should be less disturbed and obtain greater sat- 
isfaction in a related job than in a dissimilar опе where he feels 
that none of his previously acquired skills has been utilized. 

When planning the conversion of an establishment, one finds 
that job and occupational patterns are very useful instruments. 
They are in effect manpower blueprints. They were widely used 
in planning war production manpower schedules, partieularly in 
the manufacture of munitions. Many job patterns were prepared 
in government arsenals and were applied to plants that were con- 
verting to a product which heretofore was manufactured only in 
government arsenals. The job patterns showed the percentage of 
Workers required in each job. The percentages were converted into 
numbers of workers commensurate with the size of operations. 
Modifications were necessarily made in adapting the pattern to 
the new situation. Often equipment which was installed was an 
improvement over that used in the arsenals and called for a cor- 
responding change in the jobs. 

The use of the job patterns in the community was similarly use- 
ful, for it gave ahead of time an indication of the job requirements 
which aided in the recruiting and training of workers. When an 
entirely new plant was built to employ thousands of workers such 
Information was needed, particularly in communities which pre- 
viously had had little manufacturing, and which therefore had to 
train many new workers. 

А In the transfer from опе industrial activity to a new activity, 
lt is recommended that the following steps be considered: 


l. An up-to-date job pattern should be prepared of the present pro- 
duction activity of the establishment. This should take place 60 days, 
if possible, before conversion starts. The pattern should show, by de- 
Partment, the following information: 

a. Establishment title of each job and also the Dictionary of 
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Occupational Titles title and code number. The jobs should be 
listed in descending order of skill. 

b. Number of workers in each job: 
1. Women 
2. Men 
3. Total 

c. Estimated number of workers in each job who plan to remain 
with establishment when new production starts. Foremen can 
quickly take a poll. 

2. An estimated job pattern should be prepared for the new activity. 
А job analyst in eooperation with the engineers who are planning the 
new layout, equipment, and production methods can prepare the new 
pattern. If available for the new activity, an industry manning table 
is a useful guide. The estimated job pattern with departments desig- 
nated should include the following: 

a. Establishment title of each job and nearest Dictionary title and 
code. 

b. Number of workers required in each job. 

c. Indication if women can be used in the job. 

3. Summary of one and two above. À summary sheet should be pre- 
pared of the two patterns so that they can be compared. The jobs can 
be listed individually in a small establishment or grouped in a larger 
one. They can be grouped according to customary grouping used in the 
establishment—for example, executive, sales, clerieal—or by the use of 
the three-digit Dictionary code. The summary should be arranged on а 
page so that the comparisons ean be quickly obtained. Figure 75 shows a 
summary based on the three-digit code of the Dictionary for the profes- 
sional, semi-professional, and sales and on the five- and six-digit code 
for the skilled and semi-skilled. The unskilled are all grouped under one 
head. Because there is a greater variety of jobs in the skilled and semi- 
skilled, a finer breakdown is necessary. Each job title involved in the 
conversion is listed. 

From the summary one can observe how many workers in each job 
are going to have to transfer to a new job within the establishment or to 
employment elsewhere in the community. Thus in Figure 75 the em- 
ployer is short a total of three accountants, but he has a surplus of 25 
salesmen whose positions are not needed when the conversion is com- 
plete. By using the related occupations in Volume II of the Dictionary 
and appropriate occupational families, опе may work out transfer 
possibilities for workers who will be displaced. Workers who are to bc 
displaced can be interviewed to discover additional skills and interests 
which may be pertinent in arranging suitable transfers. 

Such a manpower conversion blueprint has considerable usefulness in 
management-union negotiations in arriving at а policy for transfers, 
lay-offs, hours, and wages. 
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Community Planning 


Since community agencies are required to aid in the training 
and placement of unemployed workers, they should arrange to 
have a central planning committee which will keep in close con- 
tact with establishments. Such а committee should know in ad- 
vance the occupational classifications of the workers who will be 
released from employment. Such knowledge can be used in at- 
tempting to stimulate new industrial activity that will absorb such 
workers, and plans can be made ahead of time for arranging com- 
munity training programs. Both the job patterns of establish- 
ments and those of industries (industry manning table) are 
effective tools for community use. They are also useful in the 
vocational counseling of present and future job seekers regarding 
occupational opportunities. If a given industry is going to expand 
or contract, the appropriate industry manning table will reveal 
the occupations in which the greatest proportions of workers will 
be affected. 


EXERCISES 


1. Classify several establishments which you know according to the 
Standard Industrial Classification. 

2. Prepare a list of at least five items you would cover in making a 
job pattern. Define each item and devise a form for recording the data. 
Visit an establishment and prepare the pattern. If the establishment is 
a large one, prepare the pattern for one or two departments. 

3. List the specific ways you would use information concerning indus- 
tries and patterns of occupations in vocational counseling. 
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Shartle, Carroll L., “The Manning Table—A Personnel Blue Print,” 
Occupations, November 1948, Vol. XXII, No. 2, pages 20-23. 
(Description of the manning table as a personnel tool.) 

Industry manning tables are available for a number of industries. 

For list and prices, write United States Employment Service, United 

States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHAPTER X 


Jobs for the Handicapped 


In terms of this chapter, a handicapped person is an individual 
who has a disability which makes it necessary that more than 
ordinary care be exercised in dealing with his training, placement, 
transfer, or other occupational problem. A disability is an impair- 
ment in funetion which is usually describable by a physician, a 
psychiatrist, or a psychologist. 

Various estimates have been made concerning the number of 
handicapped individuals in this country, but there is little agree- 
ment as to the exact number. It is safe to say that there are sev- 
eral million. Very often no sharp line ean be drawn between the 
handicapped and the normal individual. 

Some of the more common disabilities included in the literature 
on the subject are as follows: 


Arm, hand, and leg impairments 
Brain injuries and deterioration 
Diabetes 

Encephalitis 

Epilepsy 

Glandular disturbances 
Hearing defects 

Heart disease 

Hernia 

Kidney ailments 

Low intelligence 
Psychoneurotie (mild disorders) 
Psychotic (serious disorders) 
Respiratory disorders 

Skin diseases 

Stomach ulcers 

Venereal diseases 

Visual defects 


A description of the foregoing disabilities will not be discussed 
in this book. The subject is a vast and complicated one. Employ- 
ment interviewers, counselors, advisers, social workers, job ana- 
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lysts, and others should have special courses of study in these 
disabilities as a background for their work. Even then, diagnosis 
and the prescription of the type of occupational activity that the 
handieapped person is permitted to perform should be left to the 
physician, psychiatrist, or other specialist who is authorized to 
make such determinations. 

Occupational information should be applied in aiding the hand- 
ieapped individual in deciding upon his field of work or occupa- 
tional goal, in giving him appropriate training, and in assisting 
him to find and to sueceed in suitable employment. Hamilton’ 
states: 


... the function of occupational information is to remove that part 
of the client’s employment handicap which can be ascribed to his lack of 
knowledge of opportunities available to him in the world of work. Oc- 
cupational information is a tool for furthering the employment of the 
handicapped by broadening their choice among occupations, locating 
the chosen occupation, guiding their training, sharpening the possibility 
of selective placement and aiding their advancement following place- 
ment, 


Veterans Administration 


In offering vocational advisement, for example, the Veterans 
Administration? first determines whether the veteran has a pen- 
Sionable disability causing а voeational handieap which entitles 
him to vocational rehabilitation. Tf the veteran is entitled to vo- 
cational rehabilitation, the adviser thoroughly evaluates the vet- 
€ran's capacities to determine what oceupation is suitable in the 
light of his over-all background. А variety of published occupa- 
tional information is used, including the Dictionary, Volumes I, 
II, and Part IV, and oceupational descriptive materials. The pro- 
gram must be approved by the veteran himself, certified by а 
Medical consultant, approved by the vocational adviser, and ap- 
Proved by the training officer who will follow his progress. 

Oceupational information, of course, plays a very important 
role in the vocational advisement procedure? of the Veterans Ad- 


ы, 
' Kenneth. W. Hamilton, Counseling the Handicapped in the Rehabilitation 
rocess, page 138. New York: Ronald Press, 1950. E | 
a Veterans Administration, “Counseling Services of the Veterans Administration,” 
Tanpower Review, March, 1945, Vol. 12, Хо. 3, рр. 10-11. | 
Tra D. Scott, Manual of Advisement and Guidance, 1945. For sale by Superin- 
"rr of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price, 
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ministration. Some of the occupational information items covered 
in the advisement procedure are listed for illustrative purposes as 
follows: 


I. Individual Survey: Factual data are obtained about the claimant 
from the claimant himself, his employers, schools, from objective tests, 
and other sources. Occupational information items include: Principal 
and last occupations of father, brother, and other relatives to obtain a 
broad view of the claimant's occupational background; present job, if 
апу; claimant's preferences as to immediate employment, or rehabilita- 
tion training; if employment is preferred, the kinds of work the claimant 
believes he can do now; kinds of work the claimant says his service- 
connected disability affects and how; work history and vocational 
outlook including juvenile work experience with reference to Entry 
Occupational Classification; titles of most important jobs held during 
five-year period prior to entering service; jobs held since separation, 
and in-service experience having occupational significance; vocational 
outlook of the claimant: (1) line of employment claimant believes 
would have been best for him had he not been in the service (2) осси- 
pational objective or objectives for which the claimant would like to 
be trained. 

II. Need for Vocational Rehabilitation: This part of the counseling 
process is to determine whether the need for vocational rehabilitation 
is established in accordance with legal requirements. Occupational in- 
formation is carefully considered in relation to medical and other infor- 
mation about the individual. 

IIT. Selection of Advisement Objective: If a need is established in IT 
above, occupational information and information about the individual 
is systematically weighed in reaching an employment objective. The 
Dictionary code structure is utilized going from the general to the 
specific. The objective is considered first in terms of the major occupa- 
tional groups, then in terms of the three-digit groups and finally in 
terms of specific occupations, with the selection of a tentative occupa- 
tional objective according to Dictionary title and code. The tentative 
occupational objective is then checked for adequacy by a review of 
pertinent data, including the physical demands of the occupation. The 
chosen objective when determined is listed according to Dictionary title 
and code number. 


The Veterans Administration later gave emphasis to the use of 
the Dictionary, Part IV, as a tool in selecting the employment 
objective.* 


‚+. the Part IV, D.O.T., classification structure is being utilized 
as a tool—it provides a technique for the establishment of a wide and 


“Veterans Administration, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Information 
Bulletin, YB7-6, August 10, 1949. 
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comprehensive list of occupations for screening by the adviser and 
veteran. Though Part IV is utilized as a counseling technique, it is 
necessary that the final selected employment objective be identified 
with a five or six digit eode number, as are those found in Parts I and 
II, D.O.T. Actually most of the coded oceupations in Parts I and EL. 
D.O.T., ean be found in Part IV, D.O.T., some of them listed under 
entry occupations and others listed as non-entry occupations. Most of 
the specific jobs listed in Part II which do not appear in Part IV are 
jobs of a routine nature which require a little or no training for job 
placement purposes and, therefore, will rarely be selected as employ- 
ment objectives in the VA counseling program. While this would 
emphasize the need of using Part IV, it should not preclude the use of 
Part IT as necessary to supplement the list of objectives. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, another federal 
agency, determines standards and certifies federal funds for 
grants-in-aid to the States for maintaining programs of voca- 
tion rehabilitation. According to Сорр,’ the rehabilitation proc- 
ess covers several steps, all or a part of which may be required 
for successful adjustment. They are as follows: 


1. Finding the Disabled: Many persons in need of rehabilitation are 
referred to the state rehabilitation agencies by other private and public 
Agencies, by public officials, doctors, and private citizens. 

‚ 2. Medical and Vocational Diagnosis: A thorough medical examina- 
tion is required and a vocational analysis is made on the basis of 
estimated or measured interests, aptitudes, and a consideration of 
education, work experience and other characteristics. 

_ 8. Advisement and Counseling: Vocational advisement and counsel- 
ing begins with the initial interview and continues through the process. 

t is important in selecting fields of work by relating occupational 
Capacities to job requirements. It is also important in utilizing com- 
munity and state resources for physical restoration and the preparation 
9r a job objective. 

4. Physical Restoration: Many services are utilized, including medi- 
cal, surgical, dental, nursing, and physical and occupational therapy. 

he restoration may include the use of prosthetic appliances such as 
artificial limbs, braces, hearing aids and the like. Medical advice is used 
o» Selecting the type of training to be given in preparation for employ- 

ent. 

5. Vocational Training: Training is provided that is directed towards 
the individual's vocational goal. 


b "Tracy Copp, “Rehabilitation of the Handicapped,” Manpower Review, Novem- 
ег, 1944, Vol. 11, No. 11, pp. 8-10. 
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6. Maintenance and Transportation: Such services may be provided 
in order that the disabled person may take full advantage of the major 
rehabilitation services. | 

7. Placement in Employment: 'The successful placement of an indi- 
vidual includes the best use of his skills and abilities in a satisfactory 
job environment and at a wage commensurate with wages paid to 
regular workers in the occupation. By agreement, the United. States 
Employment Service undertakes placement in accordance with the 
determined occupational goal but the state rehabilitation. agency 
furnishes post-placement supervision until job adjustment has been 
made. 


This State-Federal program was greatly strengthened in 1943, 
and during the following five-year period 220,000 disabled men 
and women were rehabilitated into what the Federal agency con- 
sidered successful employment.’ Persons rehabilitated in 1948 
“made good” in the following classifications: 


Work Classification Per Cent of Cases 
Ргоїевзїопа1...................... 5.2% 
Semiprofessional.................., 2.5 


Managerial............, vg K8 


Clerical... 15. 

Sales. 6. 

Бегуісе...... . 142 
Agricultural................. жо 8) 
Skilled Work es > .............. . 16.2 
Semiskilled Work. 14.7 
Unskilled Work 9.3 
Family Workers and Housewives. . . . 7.2 


The State Services place emphasis on occupational information 
and have occupational information materials available in the of- 
fices. Training courses for counselors are also conducted. 


United States Employment Service 


The United States Employment Service has developed the 
“Selective Placement” method for placing handicapped job seek- 
ers. This method is based upon an analysis of the physical re- 
quirements of jobs which are matched with the physical capaci- 
ties of the individual seeking work. 

In its employment counseling, the Employment Service lists 
the following steps for reaching the objective." 


" Federal Security Agency, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Brass Tacks, 1949. 
* Bureau of Placement, War Manpower Commission, Employment Counseling in 
the Public Employment Service, September, 1944. 
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1. Assisting the applicant to discover, analyze, and evaluate his po- 
tential abilities. 

2. Giving current information on exact job requirement and employ- 
ment opportunities. 

3. Assisting the applicant to formulate a vocational plan by relating 
his known and determinable abilities and interests to the requirements 
of occupations; assisting him in putting the plan into effect. 

4. Putting the applicant in touch with community facilities, inelud- 
ing training, through which he may better equip himself for employ- 
ment in his chosen field. 

5. Discovering and analyzing some of the factors that have pre- 
vented an individual from finding work or holding a job in his chosen 
field and assisting him to overeome these barriers to employment. 

6. Assisting the applicant in locating a suitable job. 

7. Follow-up of the applicant where necessary, after he has been 
placed on a job or referred to training. 


The foregoing seven steps are outlined for employment coun- 
seling generally but they also apply to the counseling of the 
handicapped. 

More specific procedures for the placement of the handicapped 
have also been developed for use in the offices of the United 
States Employment Service.’ Selective placement of ‘the handi- 
capped is defined as an individualized process of employment 
placement based on intensive application of the regular and spe- 
cial tools and techniques for the adjustment of the handicapped 
in suitable jobs. The physical demands approach to matching ap- 
Plicant and job is emphasized. This approach will be described 


later in this chapter. 


Many Plans Developed 


Many industrial plants and other establishments have devel- 
oped plans for appraising the capacities of handicapped workers 
and for matching these capacities to job requirements. 

. Many private and publie agencies and institutions are involved 
1n aiding the handicapped, and the quality of service given varies 
considerably. A given agency may advise handieapped workers 
and arrange for their training but not participate in the place- 


ment process. Such an agency can very easily be out of touch with 
———— 
a United States Employment Service, War Manpower Commission, Selective 
Тасетет of the Handicapped, 1945. For sale Бу Superintendent ої Documents, 
- 8. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. С. 
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current occupational information and the handicapped individual 
may find himself trained for some occupation for which he is not 
suited or in which there are no opportunities. 

A handicapped worker may be barred by an employer from a 
job or inappropriately placed in one because sufficient accurate 
information was not available about the specific job in which the 
placement was attempted. 


Functional Approach Required 


А functional approach in matching job and worker is necessary 
to the occupational adjustment of the handicapped. This means 
that the doctor who examines the handicapped individual makes 
a judgment regarding the kind of activities the individual can 
perform. It is then up to the occupational specialist (employment 
officer, vocational counselor, vocational adviser, rehabilitation of- 
ficer, occupational therapist, or other person so designated) to 
discover the particular kinds of work which fall within the activi- 
ties specified by the doctor and which otherwise suit the interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities of the learner or job seeker. In this ap- 
proach the occupational specialist is not so much concerned with 
the type and name of the handicap as he is with what the worker 
is capable of doing. 

In an industrial or business establishment, for example, the 
examining physician employed by the company does not set a 
pass-or-fail criterion which is the same for all jobs. Instead, the 
doctor indicates that this person can be employed provided that 
he can be assigned to a certain type of work—such as work where 
there is no heavy lifting (fifty pounds or more), or work where 
the individual can remain seated, or for outdoor work only. The 
user of this prescription for work should have at hand the perti- 


nent occupational information whereby the suitable job can be 
selected. 


Occupational prescription 
The functional approach has been described by Russell 9 in the 
occupational treatment of mental illness. Here the patient is 


"John Ivison Russell, The Occupational Treatment of Mental Illness, pp. 31-50. 
Baltimore: William Wood and Company, 1938. 
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given an occupational prescription after he has been examined. 
The prescription is turned over to an occupational officer, who in 
turn maps out а work program with the patient. 

Figure 76 shows Russell's Occupational Formulary which is the 
key for preparing the prescription. Thus, if the doctor concludes 
that the patient should be assigned to outdoor work, sedative in 
character, repetitious, and under observation, his prescription 
would read B II a 3. Authority is given the occupational officer 
to translate the prescription into a suitable work program. This 
is unlike a prescription for drugs in which formulae must be rig- 
idly followed. 

Kepner’ has more recently published a modification of Rus- 
sell’s Formulary. 

From an occupational information point of view, one wishes 
that Russell’s Formulary contained definitions of the kinds of 
work he names. His Formulary, however, was developed for use 
in mental hospitals, where the variety of work assigned is neces- 
sarily limited. 

McBride" explains another funetional approach to evaluating 
the extent of disability. He indicates that in the evaluation of а 
disability the objective of the intent must be determined and that 
the functions for jobs vary considerably with the work performed. 
He lists a number of factors used in evaluating functions, and he 
illustrates a measuring system for evaluating the extent of func- 
tional disabilities. 


Worker Disabilities Codes 


Another funetional approach in finding suitable work for the 
handicapped is the preparation of a disability code for each job 
or occupation. The code is in terms of the physical characteristics 
of the workers rather than in terms of the demands of the job. 

The United States Civil Service published a Guide for Place- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped 1? in which over six thou- 


? Richard De Monbrun Керпег, "Оп Occupational Formulary for Mental Hospi- 
tals,” Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, April, 1944, Vol. 22, No. 2, pp. 
62-67. 

* Earl D. McBride, Disability Evaluation, pp. 41-64. Philadelphia: J. В. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1942. 


? For sale by Superintendent. of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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sand jobs are coded according to worker disabilities. The jobs 
were surveyed by medical officers of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, using a schedule. 

The results of the analyses arranged in tabular form, accord- 
ing to Civil Service Regions, are shown in Е igure 77. The mark 
“X” is used to indicate that the particular disability under which 
it appears is acceptable for the position shown. Footnotes give 
further explanation. The most appropriate Dictionary code is 
shown for each position. 

This approach to occupational information for the placement 
of the physically handicapped was distinctly a medical one. The 
jobs were coded and classified in terms of disabilities and handi- 
caps. It is apparent that such a classification must be used as a 
guide only for the range of disabilities under one classification; 
jobs vary from establishment to establishment—or they can be 
made to vary by job re-engineering. There is also the matter of 
other qualifications for the job, including interests, experience, 
education, aptitudes, and special skills which must be weighed 
with the information concerning physical characteristics. A more 


recent procedure developed by the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion is described on page 297. 


Army Air Forces Code 


The Army Air Forces Personnel Distribution Command, At- 
lantie City, New Jersey, prepared a system which shows the phys- 
ical requirements for military specialties in terms of Seven items, 
with a breakdown under each as follows: 


A. EYES: 
1. Minimum—uncorrected 20/30 each eye. 
2. Minimum—from 20/30 uncorrected; or 20/20 corrected to 
corrected 20/90 each eye. 
3. Minimum—from corrected 20/90 each eye to corrected 
20/160 each eye; or 20/30 uncorrected one eye, none in the 
other eye. 
B. COLOR VISION: 
1. Normal. 
2. None. 
(Only two degrees are used for color vision, i.e., either the 
job requires or the man possesses normal color vision, or not. 
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Cases of exception to this general rule are covered in the 
“Remarks” section of the requirements sheets in Section VI.) 


C. HEARING: 

1. Whispered voice at 20 fect—each ear. 

2. Conversational voice at 20 feet—each ear. 

3. Conversational voice at 10 feet—each ear; or 
conversational voice at 15 feet one ear and at 5 feet other 
ear; or 
Whispered voice at 10 feet one ear and complete deafness 
in other ear. 


D. HANDS: 

1. Complely normal, both hands. 

2. Thumb, first, and one other finger, one or both hands; or 
thumb and any two fingers as long as full function is at- 
tained with at least partial freedom of movement of the 
wrist ($). 

3. Complete loss of function or amputation of one hand, the 
other hand being normal. 


E. ARMS: 
1. Both arms completely normal. 
2. Partial loss of freedom of movement in one or both arms. 


3. Complete loss of function or amputation of one arm, the 
other arm being normal. 


F. LEGS: 
1. Both legs normal. 
2. Partial loss of function of one leg, the other leg being normal. 
3. Complete loss of function or amputation of one leg, the 
other leg being normal; or partial loss of function of both 


legs. 


С. TORSO: 
1. Complete freedom of motion of torso or trunk. 
2. Partial loss of function of torso, ie. impaired ability to 


bend or turn torso or trunk. | 
3. Almost complete loss of function of torso, i.e., inability to 


bend or turn body or trunk. 

Each of the military specialties was rated, and the jobs were 
grouped according to the patterns of characteristics. 

A military specialty with a code 1-1-1-2-2-2-2 would indicate 
that uncorrected 20/30 vision is required for each eye, normal 
RE vision, whispered voice at 20 feet for hearing, and 80 on 
9r the seven factors. 
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Separate listings showing the physicaleactivities and working 
conditions were also prepared for each military specialty in a 
style quite similar to that used for civilian jobs in the Special 
Aids (described in Chapter VIII). 

The occupational information prepared by the foregoing 
method was developed for use in the reassignment of men re- 
turned from the combat areas. It represents a careful attempt to 
provide occupational information in a quickly usable form which 
can be tried out in practical situations and revised and improved 
аз experience warrants. 


Consolidated Vultee Code 


Mann,” of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, empha- 
sized that a scientific approach must be taken in the placement 
of handicapped workers and that each job in the plant must be 
checked to see which physical factors apply to it. He reported a 
list of physical factors developed by Dr. Alfred C. Dick, Medical 
Director of the company. The factors are as follows: 


A. Heavy Sustained Labor. 
B. Moderately Heavy Labor. 
C. Light Labor. 

D. Very Light Labor. 


MODIFICATION CODE 


. Worker with monocular vision or severe visual defect. 

. Worker with severe defect of hearing. 

. Worker who should have partial sitting. 

- Worker capable of sitting job only. 

. Worker with poor coordination. 

- Worker with nervous instability. 

- Worker with sensitive skin. 

. Worker with one arm (amputation). 

. Worker with hernia. 

. Worker with tendency toward developing hernia (relaxed rings, 
large abdominal sears). 

11. Worker with history of back strain or injury. 

12. Worker with chronic illness (cardiae lesion, nephritis). 

13. Worker with aphrasic characteristics (senile). 

14. Worker with arrested T.B.C., asthma, chronic bronchitis. 


оФоюомофњо мн 


en 


В. T. Mann, “Employing Physically Handicapped,” Personnel Journal, Octo- 
ber, 1944, Vol. 23, No. 4, pp. 130-134. 
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15. Worker unsuitable for elimbing, working around dangerous ma- 
chinery (by reason of age, weight or other factors—diabetes, 
epilepsy, hypertension, leg defects). 

16. Worker with partial limitations of one hand. 

The examination of the applicant is made by the physician who 

either makes the job assignment or reviews the decision made by 
the interviewer regarding the job to be assigned. 


Physical Demands Approach" 


The systems just described present occupational information 
largely in terms of the physical abilities or disabilities of the 
Worker. In the physical demands approach, each job is analyzed 
1n terms of the physical demands or what the job calls for in the 
Way of physical activity. After examining the worker, the physi- 
cian prescribes the kind of activity that the worker can perform, 
using the same list of physical demands that were applied in ana- 
lyzing the jobs originally. Since the terms are non-technical, they 
can readily be understood by persons without medical training. 
This has an advantage in that foremen and supervisors as well as 
Placement interviewers, training supervisors, counselors, and phy- 
Sicians can all talk the same language. The plan also takes the 
Dositive approach, whereby the assets of the worker are empha- 
Sized rather than his deficiencies. 

. Figure 78 shows the physical demands analysis for Stonecutter 
In the textile industry. The Dictionary occupational code and the 
Social Security industrial code are shown for identification pur- 
Poses, This form was prepared for use by the United States Em- 
Dloyment Service for placement purposes. A copy is also retained 
by the establishment. When an establishment prepares physical 
demands analyses for its own use, the form is frequently modified 
to suit the establishment’s terminology, and items are added or 
Subtracted in accordance with the particular needs of the estab- 


аа 

“The physical demands approach was originally developed by K. Vernon Banta, 
later in Шы ої the ронний of handicapped workers for the United States Em- 
Ployment Service. For further reference, see Carroll L. Shartle, Beatrice J. Dvorak, 

агі А. Heinz, and others, "Ten Years of Occupational Research," Occupations, 
April, 1944, Vol. XXII No. 7, pp. 415-423. Also, Carroll L. Shartle, “Tools for 
“icing Veterans in Civilian Jobs,” American Management Association, Per- 
Sonnel Series, No. 85, 1944; and Rudolph G. Berkhouse, “Fitting Jobs to Men,” 
Manpower Review, November, 1944, Vol. 11, No. 11, pp. 6-7, 20. 
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Torn Mise WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION Всъот Дошли Ме. занит. 


BUREAU OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION ас ЫХ 


PHYSICAL DEMANDS FORM 


Job title __Stonecutter . Occupational code __ 68.200 —— 
STOWROUTTER HAND II 


Dictionary title ..... 


Industry Stonework — о. M Industrial code __3281 _______ 


Branch Cut Stone & Stone Products Department... Cutting рае — g 


PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES WORKING CONDITIONS 
1. Walking. 6. Throwing. . Inside. . Mechanical hazarda. 
2. Jumping. 7. Pushing. | Outside. . Moving objecta, 
3. Running. . Pulling. | . Hot. . Cramped quartera, 
^ 4 Balancing, | |. X.19. Handling. . Cold. . High places. 
5. Climbing. -20. Fingering. 5. Sudden temp, changea . Exposure to burns. 
6. Crawling. . Feeling. б. Humid. ТІ, Electrical hazards. 
7. Standing — |-0.22. Talking. т. Dry. 218. Explosives. 
8. Turning. Hearing. 58. Wet. 73. Radiant energy. 
9. Stcoping. 24. Seeing. 59. Dusty. -74. Toxic conditions. 
0. Crouching. . Color vision. 60. Dirty. «15. Working with others. 
211. Kneeling. -26. Depth perception. 61. Odors. . Working around others. 
2. Sitting. . Working speed. 62. Noisy. . Working alone. 
3. Reaching. .63. Adequate lighting. 
4. Lifting. -64. Adequate ventilation, 
5. Carrying. 65. Vibration. 


Details of physical activities: Stande, stoopa, walka, and turns to ‘perfor: 
operations: Using both hands, arme, and fingers, reaches for, gr 
carries stones and slabs of marble weighing up to 75 pound 
on them to position them for cutting (1 hour). Uses both 
heavy hamers, mallets, pitching tool, pneumatic drills, T wrenches, emery wheel 


Details of working conditions: Works with Others inside (3 hours) and outside 
(5 hours). Exposed to loud noises from pneumatic drill and constant hammering, 


duet and dirt from cutting and polishing Operations, and vibration to body from 
operating drills, 


Details of hasards: Possibility of bruises or cuts from chips or blook of stone, 


of respiratory disorders from inorganic dust, and of injury from heavy stones 
falling on feet or hands. 


7-4077 P20 bu 


Fig. 78. Physical demands for stonecutter. 


lishment. АП items should be defined in such a way that there is 
no misunderstanding about the meaning of any term. 

In the Physical Demands Form each item marked “О” signifies 
that it is not required in the job; “X” indicates that it is required. 
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Under working conditions an *X" signifies that the worker is ex- 
posed to this condition. 

The narrative material below the check list explains activities 
and working conditions and in a sense is а justifieation of the 
items checked. The narrative material is very useful in interpre- 
tation. 


Physical Capacities 


The companion to the Physical Demands analysis is the ap- 
praisal of the physical capacities of the worker. Figure 79 shows 
а sample of the Physical Capacities Form. It has check list items 
identical with those of the Physical Demands Form. The physi- 
cian, after examining the worker, fills in the Physical Capacities 
Form, which is a prescription of the type of work that the appli- 
cant may perform from the standpoint of his physical assets. 

Items left blank in the form indicate that the worker can per- 
form this activity. An “O” means that the worker has no capacity 
for the activity, and a check mark “y” indicates partial capacity. 

he case represented in Figure 79 must not be assigned on a job 
Where jumping and running are involved. Similarly, he should 
not be assigned where there is prolonged walking, climbing, or 
Standing. There is also a limitation on his capacity for lifting, 


Carrying, pushing, and pulling. 


Use in Placement 


The Kaiser Shipyards in Richmond, California, and the War 
anpower Commission at San Francisco prepared 493 physical 
етапів analysis schedules for jobs in the Richmond Ship 
ага 15 In this study certain variations were made in the physi- 
cal demands form; “reclining” and “twisting” were added to the 
Physical activities, and “day shift,” “swing shift,” and “night 
Shift” were added to the working conditions. 
The investigators point out that in analyzing the jobs the ana- 
lyst must be especially careful that he records the activities re- 
quired on the job rather than those activities which may be per- 


LIT 


Bons hysical Demands and Capacities Analysis,” Region XII, War Manpower 


mmission and Р te Foundation Hospitals, Oakland and Richmond, 
California, 1944. Ode ои by Clifford Kuh, M.D., Permanente Foundation 


spitals, and Bert Hanman, War Manpower Commission. 
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тоса £$-150 
т Budget ouresu мо. 11-046 
approval Expires February 28, 1995 
WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 
BUREAU OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
PRYSTCAL CAPACITIPS FORM 
Xame Во) Maith Sez И ме 29 мецца 69 мець: 157 
— __ 


PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 
1 walking 
O 2 Jumping 
О 3 Running 
ч balancing 
5 Climbing 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


16 Throwing 
1] Pushing 
18 Pulling 
19 Handling 
20 Fingering 
21 Feeling 


51 Inside 66 Machani 
52 Outside 67 Moving Objects 
Quarters 
Places 
55 Sudden Temp. Changes Exposure to Burn 
56 нива Electrical Hazards 
Explosives 


@ Turning 
3 stooping 
16 crouching 
11 Kneeling 
12 sitting 
33 Reaching 
TS Маа 
35 carrying 


Radlant Energy 

Toxle Conditions 
working with Others 
working Around Others 
working fione 


6% Adequate Venti tation 
69 Vibration 


Blask Space = Pull Capacity: Я “ Partial Capacity: 


9 = Ko Capacity 


May vork. hours per day -бата per week. (If TB, cardiac or other 
disability requiring Limited working hours), 


May lift or oarry ар to JD — posade. 


Details of limitations for specific physical activities Should avoid prolonged walling 


and standing, May climb short distances Occasionally. Shonld not engage ____ 


in strenuous pushing and Activities which involya tha lege, _______ 


Details of limitations for specific workiag сово 


Physician С, A, Milla, M, D, 


- 39 - 


Fig. 79. Physical capacities information. 


formed by a particular worker. For example, a worker may jump 
from a platform instead of using the steps provided, or he may 
stand all day when a seat is provided for him to sit on. 

The data from the physical demands analyses were arranged in 
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table form so that jobs with various characteristics could be 
quickly identified. A follow-up of 68 placements indicated that 
three were unsuccessful because of physical failure. 

The U. 8. Civil Serviee Commission developed а method for 
placement which ineludes having the examining physician and 
the appointing officer both use the same form containing physieal 
demands information. It is called Health Qualification Placement 
Record and is shown in Figure 80. Thus the appointing officer 
provides the information about the position (Sections 9 and 19, 
Figure 80) and the physician completes the form (Sections 10- 
15). His recommendations are thus made in terms of his exam- 
ination of the applicant and the partieular demands of the posi- 
Чоп for which the applicant is being considered. 

Pharris'* has reported the use of a functional approach by 
Pratt and W hitney Aircraft in placing employees with cardiac 
and vascular disease. Each employee receives a “functional ca- 
Pacity appraisal." This is done by having the individual engage 
ї a series of body motions, such as bending, stooping, twisting, 
and the like; and by estimating the amount of strength or func- 
Honing capacity which remains undisturbed by the defect. The 
Capacity appraisal includes a list of body activities, such as walk- 
Ing, standing, sitting, and so forth; the use of body parts, such as 
àrm bending, arm twisting, and finger bending; and visual fac- 
tors, skin hazards, accident hazards, and the like. 

Data concerning the jobs in the company are shown on a form 
Which has many items identical with that of the functional ca- 
pacity appraisal. The examining physician and the job-placement 
assistant compare the worker data with the job data in making a 


Suitable placement. 


National Physical Demands Information 


t Service has prepared com- 


The United States Employmen 
for occupations. They are, of 


Posite physical demands analyses tor, 
Course, more general than an analysis of a single job but are 
Shown on the same format as the regular physical demands anal- 
Ysis. It is believed that it is easier to verify a composite physical 

Сі Pharris, M.D., *Placement of the Employee with Cardiac and Vascular 


Disease in Industry,” Industrial Medicine and Surgery, 1950, Vol. XIX, No. 11, 
PP. 523-527, і 
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demands analysis than to prepare an entirely new one. Also, the 
composite has some usefulness as a general guide in the counsel- 
ing and training of handicapped individuals who will not be seek- 
ing employment immediately. Figure 81 shows the physical de- 
mands information for Die Sinker. Under “Details of Physical 
Activities" spaces are provided for filling in specific information 
for a given job in an establishment. The composite physical de- 
mands information was originally prepared for over 100 appren- 
ticeable occupations. The material was developed from physical 
demands and other job analysis data obtained from various estab- 
lishments over the country. 


Developing a Company Program 


Ап establishment which wishes to develop anew or to improve 
its program for the placement and utilization of handicapped 
workers should carefully consider a number of points in setting 
up such a procedure. Some of these points, which stem from ex- 
perience throughout the country, are as follows: 


1. Company policy. The placement and utilization of handicapped 
workers should be adopted as company policy and it should involve 
everyone concerned, including foremen, supervisors, instructors, per- 
sonnel staff, medical staff, and legal staff. Unless everyone concerned 
is sympathetic to the program, it will fail. For example, the personnel 
department might begin a program by itself, but if the medical depart- 
ment is not on the team there will be no program. There have been 
many examples in both the United States and Canada where а personnel 
officer agreed to hire handicapped workers but soon found that he was 
helpless without topside support. 

2. Fundamental procedure. A careful evaluation must be made of the 
general method that is to be followed. This author favors an approach 
in which each department concerned makes its contribution. The per- 
son trained in job analysis obtains the data concerning jobs; the 
medical officer examines the worker and preseribes the kind of work 
which he is capable of doing from the Standpoint of physical require- 
ments; the placement officer effects the right placement and informs the 
foreman about each case. The foreman sees to it that the worker per- 
forms the prescribed activities. The approach should be positive, em- 
phasizing the worker's assets and not his deficiencies. 

3. Analyzing jobs. The data concerning the physical requirements of 
jobs should be obtained by job analysis, not by an “arm chair" review. 
Job analysis should cover all information required for use. If at all 
possible, the analysis of physical requirements should be a regular part 
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APPRENTICEASLE OCCUPATIONS 


Dictiosary Title — DIE SINKER* Occupational Code,  4-76.010 


Apprenticeship аа. ple Sindee аА 8 
Industry — Machine Shop т 


DETAILS OF PHYSICAL ACTLULTIES: Stands at shaping machine and workbench during major portion of working 
day. Stoopo and extending either or both aras, Zi ches for, graspa, and lifta material weighing up to 
СО pounds and carries it, ition it in machine or on workbench. Pushes 
wu puede and carries it ooperate machine and om handle of rise to bole die 19 Гага Tingers 

tool for cutting and calipers and gages. hours to measure 
Perte. Handles scrapers, chisels, files, brushes, ani tallow stick ___ bours during job process. 
Observes all operations and reeds calibrations oa measuring instrumenta. 


A NO CONDITIONS: Works around others inaide adequately Lighted 
noisy from rotal-working machines. 


DETAILS ОР HAZARDS: Poseibility of injuries fron 


and ventilated shop which is 


пуш chips of steel. 


JOB DEFINITION: А DIE MAKER II wbo BAY make or finish dies, but usually performs a particular operation 
оп Beto of Мо. КЫА cutting designa ог lettering for in the finished product, or cutting, LÀ 


Fouting and profiling operations, deep cavities in forge dies. 


Fig. 81. Composite physical demands information for die sinker. 


ої job analysis. The results are useful in selecting and assigning all 


Dersons as well as those who have physical disabilities. Figure 82 shows 
he items pertaining to physical requirements by the AC Spark Plug 

Туївіоп, General Motors Corporation. 

4. Arranging and using information. The information concerning the 
Physical requirements of jobs should be included with other information 
€ in personnel work. In too many instances physical requirements 
are set up as something different and apart from other items in the 
lob specification. The job specification should include the physical 
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SOB ANALYSIS BY PHYSICAL RIZIIIBiMENTS ‘Code Now 
AC Spark Plug різі аіор-См Corporation Dato 
Job Title $$$ AAA Верт. но, 
Analyst Foreman... вары 


Equipment Used 


ond: " 

Constantly = Major factor of operation 
Frequently - Work performed often but 
Occasionally - A soldon performed pert of 
апу definite time sequence. 


Weight Required 
ГЗ ноўвае Required 
300118 
Close 
Nomal 
Hearing 
Keen . 
[| |] nomal 
Talking 
| |Fingering 
Hight Hand 
Left Hand 
Handling 
Right Hand 
Loft Hand 
Reaching 
Below Shoulders 
Right Hand 
Left Напа 
Above Shoulders 
Right Hand 
Left Hand 
sitting 


Job Rate 


бепога11у done in 
ray 
the job. 


в repetitive manner, 


Or гау not be part of the operation cycle, 
Not performed in accordance with 


Rubber Gloves 
Sufoty Shoen 
Rubber Boota 
Rubber Apron 
Leg Protection 


Ага Protection 
Heed Protection 


Ineide 
Qu taido 
Loft Leg TTT combined Inotde & outorae 
Either lot 
! C11nbiag соја 
Lege Only к ш hot 
Loga end ame [| | у 
| |nirting (Pounds) Равњу 
0-1 | | omal 
2-9 kin Irzitants 
10-24 m oving Übjocta 
25-40 Slippery Floors 
50-74 ||] ieh рїзсөв 
75-100 ш "oor Ventilation 
terryiug (Pounds) | | lodora 
0-1 доку 
2-9 in 1000 Quartora 
10-24 orks Independently 
25-49 | | Масіог of Crew 
50-74 І ibration 
75-100 ої ве 
Sofety Protection [ | Normal 
Eye Protection Loud 
Canvas Gloves Irritoting 


"Lifting includes pushing and pulling effort while stationary, 


**Carrying inoludeo pushing and palling effort while walking, 


| Speoiel Chareoteriatics of This Joy аа 


Fig. 82. 


Physical 


Corporation. 


demands form used by A.C. Spark Plug Division, General Motors 
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D Figure 83 shows ihe job specification form used 
Kin = quen iin ba ср ura Physical activities, working 
form (not shown a Figure 83) in = hi ae ue а най 
age, Шр}, и im fim зе а a urng epee such as sex, 
а а Дын зк кі a n xperience, and а sta ement of handi- 
А реги ed. 

Ж If there are a large number of jobs, a table or chart may be 
у quired to locate jobs which have certain patterns of character- 
istics, or the jobs may be listed according to certain characteris- 
tics which are frequently involved in assignment. If there are a 
great number of jobs they may be punched on cards so that the 
jobs with certain patterns of characteristics can be readily sorted. 
Nee who has worked with many business and industrial es- 

ishments, outlined a plan for the employment and utilization 
ої disabled veterans. It is reproduced in Figure 84. It includes 
om лын, ae appraisal, and the selective matching of 
Ens and job. Training, transfer, supervision, re-engineering, 

v-up, and evaluation are also included, since placement 1s 


wr an initial step. 
Таптап!" prepared a chart in which the physical demands in- 


от for jobs is shown (see F igure 85). The Physical Capac- 
к nalysis of an individual is written on а second form, аз 
n in Figure 86. In matching worker and job, the Physical 
la и Analysis form is superimposed over the physical de- 
а information and is run down the list of jobs to discover 
jobs which match the physical characteristics of the worker. 
кеја i revised the original physical demands form consider- 
У. (See Figure 87.) 
ав for the first nine items, і 
"d a activity or working condition 
huis. swered Yes or No, and Item 1 sh 
A ms of the Snellen Test. 
P dci table, or card-sort 
парт possible jobs for furt | 
fa odium. handicapped workers, one should. consider carefully all 
; ation in the job specification. Handicapped workers have 
kills, experience, and educational 
ho pass physical examina- 


the number of hours required 
is estimated. Items 2 to 9 
ows the visual requirement 


ing device should be used only for 
her consideration. In placing or 


Int ер р 

ніва abilities, aptitudes, 8 

tion fications the same as persons W 
$ with flying colors. 


a 
на Hanman, *Matching the Physical Characteristies of Workers and Jobs,” 
ial Medicine, May 1945, Vol. 14, No. 5, рр. 405-430. 
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PHYSICAL DEMANDS ANALYSIS 
ANALYSTS. WORK SHEET 


2B TITLE Яла, Ошлайуу Meade, — zem Я-7-ЧЯ 


LOCATION 
МОРДЕ «HOURS REQURED. Y YES. М= МО. 
PHYSICAL FACTORS PHYSICAL FACTORS- сомттнико 

[Ж наши -ғ 

П | 2 мед ЛЕСЕЮ 70 

g| 3 |соое SEEING 1-25 | CARRYING (POUNDS) 
Ч “ветлы | — [#7 |26-50( INCLUDES PUSHING © PULING EFFORT 
[282877772 [= [we |sv-25\ МИШЕ МЕКИ 
{| 6 7777 [= [#7 | 75 

п [7 |с 

И [8 |име 

n | * лязе 

EXE AH ]umseems 

5 И 77 

гара URONHENTA 

uus 7 | accom sumens b rune 

— [7 |» BEING. OUTSIDE 

H | лане зкошлеву | 

= [17 | aor 

= [28 |r сир 

ROWING 

EI ЯК n SUDDEN TEMPERATURE CHANGES 
| 6 [20 |srrrine ГА 

| = 124 | STANDING DRY 

[ = [22 werk AUR PRESSURE 

6 [23 | (OVING OBJECTS 

TREADING - ТІ 

L3 [29 са [HAZARDOUS MACHINERY 
ER READING -STANDING раа 

| = [26 |. CLUTTERED FLOORS 

= [27 [4265 omy SLIPPERY FLOORS 

= [28 £65 earns} BING HISH PLACES 

- [29 vunene [ELECTRICAL HAZARDS 

= [30 | RUNNING EXPOSURE ГО BURNS 

= |3/ | STOOPING [EXPLOSIVES 

= | за |crovcHiNG RADIANT ENERGY 

| = [33 |4WezziNG POOR LIGHTING 

- [зя |стемиже POOR VENTILATION 
ЕЧЕИ rouc сомрутллуз — Ex housk Fuwmsas 
22 | 36 |7W/STING ODORS 

2. | 37 | RESTING WET QUARTERS 

3 | зв |/-5 CLOSE QUARTERS 

37 |6-/0 VIBRATION 

— [ео |v-25\ LIFTING (Pounds) NOISE 

= |#/ [26-50] INCLUDES PUSHING че PULLING EFFORT 78 | SHIFTS 
| = [92 |5/-75\ МИШЕ STARONARY 

- [99 ]75* 


Fig. 87. Revised Hanman physical demands analysis form. 
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Re-engineering Jobs 


The discussion thus far has involved the obtaining of informa- 
tion regarding jobs as they exist. It may be advisable in instances 
to re-engineer jobs so that handicapped workers can be effectively 
utilized. Job analysts, particularly those with an engineering 
background, can give valuable service in recommending modifi- 
cations that will make the employment of more handicapped per- 


sons possible. 
Briefly, the following steps are recommended: 


1. The job analyst should obtain available information from the per- 
Sonnel department and the medical department regarding the principal 
job factors which are now limiting the employment of persons with dis- 
abilities, He should also obtain the best opinion possible concerning the 
factors which will be most limiting in the future. Perhaps he will find 
that more handicapped workers could be employed if more jobs did not 
require lifting, carrying, standing, or pushing. Or, perhaps he may dis- 
Cover that more handicapped workers could be absorbed if a greater 
number of the jobs were not in dusty surroundings. sath 

2. With the list of job factors that should be reduced or eliminated, 
ihe analyst should review such written information as 1s available 
about the jobs in the plant in an effort to find clues. Perhaps he can see 
certain job elements in which the factors to be eliminated occur. In 
her instances the objectionable factors may run all the way through 

пе job. 

3. The analyst should re-observe those jobs which apparently offer 
Possibilities and he should work out recommendations for change. In 
Seneral, the reduction of а physical requirement can be achieved by one 
ог à combination of the following methods. | . 

à. Have another worker perform that element of the job which pro- 
duces the physical requirement. Another worker might do the lifting, or 

е carrying of materials, or make the inspection that requires the 
vA vision, This involves & rearrangement of job elements between 

О or more | * А А 

b. Modify а new equipment to make it possible for the 
Worker to sit .to avoid lifting, to avoid pushing, to use only one hand, 
© avoid foot movements, or to be unexposed to mechanical hazards. 

©. Introduce or modify а tool so that only the use of one hand is те- 
Чиа, or an object is moved or loosened by prying rather than by lift- 
mg direct. Calipers may have raised numbers that can be felt, or small 
Pieces can be picked up without the use of certain fingers. . 

d. Change the surroundings of the job to avoid dampness, cold, noise, 


Ox Be 
12 conditions, or dust. 
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4. The analyst should solicit the aid of the foreman, engincer, doc- 
tors, and anyone else who can be of assistance. Others will have good 
ideas, and if they assist in preparing the recommendations they will 
be more apt to give support in having them carried out. 

5. Any changes made should be followed up to see how they work 
out. If they fail, the reasons for such failure should be determined in 
order to avoid future mistakes. If a procedure works successfully, it 
(or a modification of it) may be tried out in other situations. 


In its procedure for making job demands and physical capaci- 
ties analyses, the Veterans Administration has a section as fol- 
lows: 


Possibilities for Re-engineering. In the lower part of the center sec- 
tion of VA Form 7-1914a, space is provided for the use of the facilities 
officer to enter any information concerning the possibility of те- 
engineering any parts of the plant in order to overcome some of the 
inherent existing physical and environmental factors of any of the job 
objectives surveyed. Some examples of re-engineering are (1) the relo- 
cation of a job from a hot, uncomfortable place in a plant to one that 
is comparatively cool and comfortable or (2) the redesigning of 
machinery in some small way to eliminate one or more of the physical 
factors, such as treading or standing. Tt is important that any possi- 
bilities for re-engineering be fully exploited in order to provide addi- 
tional opportunities for disabled veterans in training for any of the job 
objectives listed.18 


Follow Up 


One of the best ways to develop authentic information to aid 
in the counseling, training, and placement of the handicapped is 
to follow up the relative success of workers after they have en- 
tered jobs. Did they enter the occupations for which they were 
counseled and trained? If not, why not? How successful are they 
in comparison to normal workers in productivity, in accident rate, 
absenteeism, turnover? What relationship is there between the 
disabilities and the occupations entered? Were the jobs re-engi- 
neered, and to what extent? 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Division (now the Office of Vo- 
rational Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C.) made reports of the activities of its affiliated state agen- 
cies. For example, an analysis was made of 437 cardiac cases re- 
habilitated in 1939-40. Ninety-one per cent of the persons found 


- "Veterans Administration Technical Bulletin, TB 7-110, October 18, 1948. 
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employment in the occupation for which they were trained and an 
additional five per cent in occupations related to their employ- 
ment objective. Forty-two per cent of the cases were trained in 
the clerical field. Twenty-two per cent of the cases were trained 
in the skilled and semi-skilled areas usually involving light or 
Sedentary work. Teaching was the predominant occupation for 
the 19 per cent in the technical and professional areas, with en- 
gineering second. Twelve per cent prepared for personal service 
jobs such as barbering and beauty culture. 


Epileptics 


Lennox and Cobb report a study of epileptics in which they 
found the following present occupations of 359 men:?? 


One to four reporting: Chiropractor, dentist, veterinary, collector, 
Newspaper work, shipper, butcher, cook, draftsman, jeweler, locksmith, 
fireman, hotel worker, laundry, messenger, seaman, dancer, musician, 
Stage, writer, cowboy, professional sports, welfare. | | 

Five to nine reporting: Clergyman, teacher, banker, barber, clothing, 
Srocery, insurance, electrician, medical technician, metal worker, 


Plumber, railroad worker, carpenter, painter. . СК 
Ten to nineteen reporting: Physician, mechanic, factory worker. 


Thirty or more reporting: Salesman, farmer, laborer. 
| 1 + к” 1 1 б . 
Following are the occupations of 157 epileptic women: 


One to four reporting: Clergy, librarian, physician, psychologist, in- 
erior decorator, newspaper, real estate, salesgirl, store manager, beauti- 
5 абог, spaper, ge п 

lan, billing machine operator, jewel setter, laboratory technician, pr int- 
ng, telephone operator, restaurant worker, actress, musician, painter. 

"ive to nine reporting: Nurse, teacher, dressmaker, factory worker. 
‚ Теп to nineteen reporting: Clerk, stenographer; housework tops the 
Ist with 73 reporting. 

The authors indicate that, from the standpoint of a physician, 
ере бе should avoid occupations in which they might endanger 
Others, Thus, epileptics should not operate fast moving vehicles, 
Practice major surgery, or serve as watchmen or private nurses. 

, . . " . " 
"Xeluded, too, are occupations where the worker may 1njure him 


Self or equipment because of temporary loss of consciousness. The 
Рим William С. Lennox and Stanley Cobb, “Employment of Epilepties.” Rehabili- 
і оп of the War Injured, рр. 567-579. 
Yo" Dosium edited by William Brown Doherty 
| Philosophical Library, Ine., 1943. 


and Dagobert D. Runes, New 
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authors indicate, however, that in all cases advice should be fitted 
to the individual. 

Follow-up studies are still seattered and inconclusive as far as 
giving information regarding which kinds of work are related to 
specific types of handicaps. It is hoped that a large number of 
follow-up studies can be undertaken in industry and that com- 
plete information will be obtained concerning both the worker 
and the job factors. 

One danger of follow-up studies is that а list of occupations 
will be prepared which is considered suitable for persons with a 
specific type of handicap. This can limit opportunities, for coun- 
selors and placement interviewers may tend to think exclusively 
in terms of a small occupational list rather than in terms of the 
physical requirements of a wide variety of occupations or fields of 
work. 


Worker performance 


The Industrial Hazards Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
made a survey? by questionnaire method of several hundred es- 
tablishments. 'The reports from the first 300 questionnaires cov- 
ered 1.3 million employees, 63,382 of whom were physically im- 
paired. “Physically impaired" was defined as applicable to those 
"employees with marked physical impairments which limit their 
working capacity if not properly placed." 

Table VII shows the results from questionnaires. It is noted 
that there is not much difference in efficiency on the job between 
the impaired and the unimpaired. Absenteeism, injury frequency, 
and labor turnover records are better for the impaired. 


TABLE VII 


Per Cent of Impaired Workers Reported 


Measure of Performance Better than. As Good as Poorer than 
Unimpaired Unimpaired Unimpaired 
Efficiency on the job.............. 7.8 87.0 5.0 
Absenteeism......... T 49.0 43.8 7.2 
Injury frequency. . зА 51.1 37.7 11.2 
Labor ішп-оуег.................. 58.5 30.8 10.7 


?'Impaired Workers Set High Performance Record," Manpower Review, 
November, 1944, Vol. 11, No. 11, page 17. 
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Another report?! of the same study prepared by Clarence A. 
Trump and Frances J. Montgomery indicated that only seven 
per cent of the employers either gave physical examinations or 
made analyses of jobs in their plants. A few plants reported per- 
sons with certain disabilities particularly adaptable. Blind work- 
ers sorting rivets, bolts, and small parts were doing better work 
and staying on the job longer than sighted persons. In extremely 
noisy shops deaf workers were reported to be more satisfactory 
than those who could hear. It must be remembered that the study 
was based largely on questionnaire data and was not one where 
jobs and workers were studied personally. 

A much more intensive study was made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for the Veterans Administration. Over 11,000 
impaired workers in 109 plants were included. They were matched 
in plant jobs with unimpaired workers. Table VIII shows the 
Over-all тези а. 

It is evident that the si 


unimpaired workers are much more im 
ences; in fact, it seems safe to conclude that physical impairment 


did not produce an adverse effect on either the output of work 
9r the quality of performance in terms of absenteeism, injuries, 
9r quits, 

The study lists the occu 


milarities between the impaired and 
pressive than the differ- 


pations engaged in by the impaired 
Workers according to the classification of impairments—namely, 

ernia, cardiac, vision, orthopedie, hearing, ex-tuberculous, peptic 
Ulcer, diabetic, epileptic, and multiple. The variety of jobs was 
extensive, and the report concludes “that practically any job in 
any plant is potentially a job for an impaired worker of one kind 
9r another.” 

A follow-up was made of tuberculous patients in Philadelphia 
and reported by Langton, Wagner, and Meir.” About 300 “closed 
rehabilitated” cases were covered. An analysis of occupational 
Status showed that a majority of the group were still using the 
Skills acquired during the rehabilitation program. 


AME » Monthly Labor Review, October, 1944, Vol. 


mpaired Workers in Industry, 
59, pp. 677-683. й 
сайу p Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Lal 
за, Impaired Workers in Manufacturing 
the ти К. Langton, Raymond D. Wagner 
uni "uberculous in Philadelphia, Philadelphia He: 
Per Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Also, in American 


u 
‘gust 1950, Vol. 62, No. 2, pp. 190-208. 


Labor Statistics, The Performance of Physi- 
Industries, 1948, Bulletin No. 923. 

r, and Paul Meir, Rehabilitation of 
alth Association, 311 South 
Review of Tuberculosis, 
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TABLE VIII 


Work PERFORMANCE OF WORKERS WITH SERIOUS PHYSICAL IMPAIRMENTS, 
AND OF MATCHED UNIMPAIRED WORKERS 


Disabling Injury 
Non- 
Absen- | disabling Average 
Group leeism Injury Time- | Days of 
Frequency |Frequency| Frequency| | Lost Dis- | Output | Quit 
Rate Rate Rate Rate! | ability? | Relative! | Rate: 
Average Performance 
Total: 
Impaired 3.8 9.9 8.9 .10 14.5 101.0 3.6 
Unimpaired 3.4 9.9 9.5 AD 14.9 100.0 2.6 
Male: 
Impaired 3.6 10.1 9.3 .11 14.7 100.3 3.3 
Unimpaired 3.2 10.1 10.0 .12 15.0 100.0 2.3 
Female: 
Impaired 6.4 7.0 2.5 01 6.0 103.3 6.9 
Unimpaired 6.5 6.9 1.8 01 6.3 100.0 5.3 
Number of Workers 
"Total: 
Impaired 11,028 10,858 10,973 | 10,973 drag 895 |5,217 
Unimpaired | 18,258 18,001 18,202 |18,202 FS 1,404 |8,788 
Male: 
Impaired 10,253 10,094 10,203 | 10,203 РЕР 682 | 4,695 
Unimpaired | 16,926 16,692 16,875 | 16,875 — 1,069 | 7,909 
Female: 
Impaired 775 764 770 770 aca 213 522 
Unimpaired | 1,332 | 1,309 | 1,327 1,827 | гіа 385 | 874 


* Number ої days lost рег 100 scheduled workdays. 

* Number of injuries per 10,000 exposure-hours. 

* Number of injuries per 1,000,000 exposure-hours. 

4 Number of days lost for disabling injury per 100 scheduled workdays. 

* Number of days of disability per disabling injury. 

í Percentage relationship of production efficiency of impaired to that of matched unimpaired. 
z Number of voluntary quits per 100 employees in the survey group. 


Counseling and Training 


The occupational information materials illustrated thus far are 
primarily used for placement purposes. What about the counselor 
who is advising an individual who may require several months or 
years of training before he is ready for a job? 

Rehabilitation counselors should have at hand such placement 
information as is available. Physical demands analyses of jobs 
which are prepared in many communities for placement purposes 
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e es ари to the counselor concerned with advise- 
тата асы In most of the larger communities there is à 
ae : є es Veterans Administration office with a vocational 
- e a EN rehabilitation office with a rehabilitation offi- 
с. тр пуга Service and employers should provide 
bii — with copies of local job specifications so that the 
Of n keep up to date on job requirements. 

"me ая Фе counselor in one of these agencies cannot use job 

ions in the same way that the United States Employ- 


Fi 
9. 88. A counselor visits his client. Photo courtesy Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 


m а " 

“аў Service and the estabishment m the placement process do. 

vertheless, the specifications should be on hand and grouped 
materials for ready refer- 


wi 
ies. hi i occupational information | 
pris У the counselor or by the counselee himself. The specifica- 
is ге with physical demands information gives a sample of what 
" mi in a given establishment for a given job. It serves as 
if he е post of what requirement the counselee may encounter 
a hee ae this occupation. While hiring requirements change, 
T edge of the present ones 1$ better than no knowledge of 


lrin | 
8 requirements at all. 
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More general occupational information is, of course, also neces- 
sary for the counseling of the physically handicapped. The 
Dictionary, occupational descriptions, oceupational monographs, 
occupational abstracts and briefs, special aids for placing military 
personnel, and labor market and employment trend information 
are all useful. They should be arranged in an orderly filing system 
so that they are readily available. 

The Entry Occupational Classification, too, is a very useful 
instrument. The various fields of work can be explored with the 
counselee by interview and with the aid of interest and aptitude 
tests. After а decision is reached regarding a field of work, the 
occupations within the field сап be explored. More specific use 
may then be made of such information as physical demands data. 

Rehabilitation counselors should visit establishments and actu- 
ally see jobs which they can relate to the written information 
available. They should also visit the Employment Service and 
other placement agencies and talk to the placement counselors 
and interviewers frequently enough to keep abreast of changing 
employment conditions. 


EXERCISES 


1. Making use of the examples covered in this chapter, draw up а 
form and define the items you would include in studying jobs for the 
placement of the handicapped. 

2. Using the form developed in (1), analyze several jobs and prepare 
job specifications. 

3. Review the occupational information materials listed so far in 
this book and list the ones you believe most useful in counseling, train- 
ing, and placement of the handieapped. Note which parts of each of the 
materials applies particularly to the handicapped. 

4. Outline in detail how you would make a follow-up study in a large 
plant that has employed a number of handicapped workers so that you 
could obtain useful information for the counseling, training, and place- 
ment of the handicapped. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Employment and Training Opportunities 


Occupational information discussed thus far in this book has 
been in terms of jobs and occupations, classifications of occupa- 
tions, families of occupations, and fields of work, without regard 
to the particular opportunities which may be available at any 
given time for training or employment. 

Opportunities are discussed in a separate chapter because in- 
formation of this type must be approached from a somewhat 
different point of view. One is also better equipped to consider 
the complex problem of opportunities after he has developed a 
background in the more stable, and perhaps more easily under- 
stood, types of information. 

Oneshould not, however, consider information about opportuni- 
ties as separate and distinct from other occupational information. 
They are interrelated. For example, a scarcity of workers may 
make it necessary for employers to alter hiring standards and to 
change the duties of jobs. Or the duties of jobs may change be- 
cause of engineering developments and may reduce the numbers 
needed in a given job or occupation. 

In this chapter we shall consider employment information first, 
then training information. 


Employment Information 


Employment information includes facts about the past, present, 
and future availability of opportunities for work. This kind of oc- 
cupational information for short-term periods of 30 and 60 days 
is usually relatively easy to obtain and use, but for longer periods 
it is more difficult. For example, in a community an establishment 
can say that during the next six weeks it is going to hire 400 
additional workers, and if it keeps a manpower inventory it can 
indicate the number of workers in each occupation that it will 

320 
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млн figures may be subject to some error, but in general 

ild be fairly aceurate. 
m > ne hand, if an establishment is asked to indicate how 
cd xs і га it will hire six months or a year hence, 
ро — : only rough estimates and perhaps in most cases it will 

1 о hazard even а guess. 

e на state, or national basis, the situation 15 very 
п the same. The current situation is quite well known, but 
predietions are invariably vague. 
is ud bend of current and long-range em 
tite аа ily a complicated subject. All that can be presented in 
e ris is background information anda few practical guide 
tion at may be useful in developing and using such informa- 
an hilo, Чекай interviewers, and other persons who are 
diam | p give information about job opportunities are frequently 
ibo знань because they do not know the answers. However, 
duty and such questions no one knows the answers, and it is the 
ead the counselor to admit that to the counselee. Frequently 
“Sone! finds himself on the spot when a student or job seeker 
ах ^ es that he is equally interested in several oceupations and 
will} e wants to enter the one m which the best opportunities 
that г available. Неге the final occupational decision rests on 
ype of occupational information which 18, perhaps, the 


east certain. 
The matter of employment opportur 


ployment information 


nities is important not only 


ering the labor market, 
t are very much out of line with 
xample, 2 study at Michigan 
Michigan twelfth-grade boys 


Per, на 

“ай i often have aspirations tha 
D ў 

‘™Mployment opportunities. For e 


t н 
ü ES College! of representative › 
Wed that 40 per cent had aspirations to enter the professions 


наяв рег сепі expected to enter them. On the other hand, 
ми aspired to become unskilled workers, and only three per cent 
Pected to enter such occupations. These figures are, of course, 

Considerable variance with actual employment percentages for 


1 

У s 

n eth and the World of Work, Social Research e, Michigan State 
go, 1948, pp. 4-5. 


Servic 
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persons of this educational level. Wilson? reported a study of 
veterans' vocational objectives in New Jersey, with similar dis- 
crepancies between objectives and the distribution of workers in 
the various classifications. 


General to Specific 


This writer believes that a sensible approach to a better under- 
standing and use of employment information is to proceed from 
the general type of information to the specific. If the user has a 
general background of the composition of the labor force in the 
country, à concept of general trends, and a knowledge of some of 
the factors which affect the broader aspects, he should be better 
able to develop, understand, judge, and use the more specific 
types of information which are so frequently called for in counsel- 
ing and placement work. 

In this chapter short-term employment information refers to 
facts about current job opportunities, local and national, which 
usually do not reveal a forecast beyond 60 to 90 days. Long-term 
employment information refers to more general information in- 
volving the projected employment situation for the more distant 
future and information concerning past months and years. The 
term labor force refers to the total number of employed persons 
plus those who are seeking work at any given time. 


Census Information as Background 


The United States Bureau of the Census publishes considerable 
information concerning the structure of the labor force and em- 
ployment trends through the years. The Census publications are 
excellent sources for such information and they are direct reports 
of the original data. A large proportion of similar information 
in other publications is based on Census reports. The Census 
publications do not, however, include many interpretations and 
discussions of the significance of their findings for practical em- 
ployment and vocational counseling situations. Such interpreta- 


* Walter E. Wilson, “Veterans’ Vocational Objectives,” Occupations, March, 1948, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 6, pp. 359-360. 
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tions are left to the user of the information or to other writers. 
The Census does not usually compare its findings with those of 
other private and publie agencies. 


The Labor Force 


The term labor force? came into use in the 1940 census and 
has prevailed since that time. Ап earlier concept was “gainful 
workers,” which was a count of those persons who reported an 
occupation to the census enumerator. This concept was found 
inadequate—particularly in regard to figures on employment and 
unemployment which were called for during the depression and 
later years, Thus, the labor force is the total of the employed 
and unemployed. The unemployed are those who are looking for 
Work during the week the survey is made. 

The Bureau of the Census takes a complete census every ten 
Years. This is required by Article I of the Constitution of the 
United States. The Bureau also prepares and releases monthly 
reports which are not based on a complete census but on a care- 
fully chosen sample of about 25,000 households. One series of 
reports is the Monthly Report on the Labor Force, Series P-57. 

he monthly reports provide quite reliable statistics on employ- 
ment, unemployment, and other characteristics of the labor force. 

% is thus not necessary to wait for a total census to ascertain 
™Mportant facts about the labor force. 
igure 89 shows the trends in the labor force during 1940-1950. 

пе can observe the increase in the total labor force during World 
ar IT and the rise in the civilian labor force after the war. 
“easonal variations with peaks during the summer months are 
Mite pronounced. Unemployment reached its lowest point in 
1944 and 1945, but did not rise above five million after the War. 
© number of persons employed in agriculture has gradually 
creased, but there has been а substantial increase in попаєті- 


e 
“tural employment. 
SS, 


“The Labor Force and Gainful 


ИР " 
etailed discussion, see Philip M. Hauser, ' [ ў 
Fi ніц лен З and Comparability,” The American Journal of 


So = 
“ology, January 1949, Vol. LIV, No. 4, pp. 338-399. 
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TRENDS IN THE LABOR FORCE, 1940-1950 
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. 89. Trends in labor force as reported by the Bureau of the Census. 


Population and the Labor Force 


1950 — 


The population of the country is, of course, much larger than 
the labor force. It is interesting to examine population figures in 


terms of their probable relationships to the labor force. 


In regard to the total population, persons under 14 years of 
age and those in hospitals, prisons, or asylums are not considered 
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ABOUT 40% OF THE POPULATION 14.УЕАВ$ AND OVER 
IS NOT IN THE LABOR FORCE 


(IN MILLIONS ) 


JUNE 1940 JUNE 1950 


Ж Nonnstivhonol. populat.on 
Fig. 90, Proportion of population in the labor force for 1940 and 1950 (Bureau 
ment Security). 


of Employ- 


= Part of the potential labor force supply. They do not compete 


ОГ jobs and, also, are not considered a part of the labor ада 
Potential in case of national emergency. In 1950 this ae nu Я 
зай 39 million, leaving about 111 million persons in the no 

E j ~ 
Nstitutional population 14 years of age and older. AE 
igure 90 shows in millions the non-institutional pop 
ee U. S. Department of Labor, Вашаш ra m. 
ment Security, the Labor Market and Employment Security, August 29, 
‘al issue), рр. 1-4. 
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14 years of age and older who were employed, unemployed, in the 
armed forces, or not in the labor force for the years 1940 and 
1950. About 40 per cent were not in the labor force at either 
period. The labor force grew about 10 per cent during this period. 

In 1950, women comprised more than 80 per cent of those not 
in the labor force; about 9 out of 10 of those women were keeping 
house. Nearly four million persons 14 years of age and older were 
in school. 

It is estimated that during а peak war situation five to six 
million persons could be added to the labor force. Most of these 
would be women, although there would be large numbers of men 
over 65 and additional handieapped workers who would enter the 
labor market. 

The total population has increased with each decade, but the 
rate or per cent of increase has decreased since 1900 and will per- 
haps continue to decrease for several decades. Restrictions on 
immigration and a reduction in birth rate are the principal fac- 
tors. The downtrend in birth rate was interrupted during World 
War II, when the birth rate rose sharply. This “baby boom" should 
result in a sharp increase in the labor force in the late 1950'8, when 
these youngsters reach working age. The need for enlarged school 
facilities and more teachers for this group was felt before 1950. 


Age distribution 


The age distribution of the population has an important bear- 
ing on the labor force. Figure 91 shows the proportion of popula- 
tion by age groups, with a projection for the year 2000.5 It is 
noted that the percentage of persons 65 years of age or over will 
almost have doubled from 1940 to 2000. The proportion of these 
older persons who will compete in the labor market will depend 
upon a number of factors, including the adequacy of retirement 
provisions. There certainly will be increased national effort to 
provide more adequate employment opportunities for older per- 
sons who wish to work. Also, there will be increased need for 
medical services and for institutional care of the aged who cannot 
compete in the labor force. 


^U. 5. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Qutlook 
Handbook, Bulletin No. 940. Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948, 
pp. 15. 
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PROPORTION OF OLDER PEOPLE 
IN POPULATION IS INCREASING 


PERCENT OF TOTAL POPULATION 


AGE GROUP 


65 ond over 


20-64 


Under 20 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR ет TT 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS Sovres U.S. BUREAU 0! 
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Length of participation 


А Тће age distribution of the population raises interesting ques- 
Hons concerning the length of time one will participate 1n the 
labor force, The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has made studies 
ОЁ the working life of men." Such studies are necessary m examin- 
Mg occupational opportunities, since job openings are dependent 
a Part upon the numbers of persons who leave occupations either 

ough retir eath. 

гай га (зеў Am of Labor Statistics study, shows 
© average remaining years of life in the labor force and retire- 


т зоре 
U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Bulletin 1001, 1950. 
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AVERAGE REMAINING YEARS OF LIFE 
IN LABOR FORCE AND IN RETIREMENT 
MALE WORKERS, AGE 20 


YEARS YEARS 
10 то 
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50 "199 
40 
4 40 
зо + зо 
20 20 
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о о 
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“wire waves, BASEO ом BASED 
вахти качае starts мал: а PATTERNS 
Fig. 92. Estimates of average remaining years, at age 20, in labor force and 
retirement. 

ment. Thus, male workers at age 20 in 1900 had an average life 
expectancy of about 42 remaining years, three years of which 
would be in retirement. In 1947 the life expectancy rose to 48 
remaining years, with five years in retirement. There are two pro- 
jections for 1975. One is based upon pre-war trends and the other 
on the 1947 pattern in which workers remained in the labor force 
longer than previously. 

А marked reduction occurred between 1940 and 1947 in the 
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average age of entry into the labor force. This was in part due to 
the millions of youth who left school early to enter the armed 
services and civilian employment. In 1940 only six per cent of boys 
between 14 and 17 years old were employed. In 1947 over one- 
fifth of the 14 to 17 year olds enrolled in school were also em- 
ployed. 

Before World War II there was a good deal of discussion about 
the necessity of late entry into the labor force and of early retire- 
ment from it. This was due in part to a lack of opportunities and 
to intense competition for employment. With more opportunities 
and higher living costs, it seems that a reduction in time spent in 
the labor force will not occur. 

For most occupations in which men are employed, the death 
and retirement rate varies from one per cent to 314 per cent a 
year." The rate is usually somewhat higher in women’s occupa- 
tions, because many women leave to get married. For example, as 
many as six per cent in the nursing profession leave each year. 


Geographical distribution 


The distribution of the population and the trends in change 
are interesting to observe. Figure 93 shows the shifts which took 
place between 1940 and 1950.? The most spectacular has been the 
large developments on the West Coast. In fact, the central states 
have lost generally to the sea coast states. 


Social-economic groups 


For a general background of long-term employment informa- 
tion, one should become familiar with *Population: Comparative 
Occupational Statisties for the United States, 1870 to 1940," by 
Alba M. Edwards." This 1943 publication of the Bureau of the 
Census reported comparative occupation and industry statistics, 
1930 and 1940; comparative occupation statisties, 1870-1930; and 


*U. 5. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Qutlook 
Handbook, Bulletin 940, page 8. Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1948. 

" Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Population Preliminary Counts, Decem- 
mer 27, 1950, Series PC-3, No. 7. 

? For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Price, $1.50. 
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social economie groupings of the nation's labor force, 1910-1940. 

Figure 94 pictures the trend of social-economic groups in the 
United States from 1910 to 1940, shown on page 185 of Edwards’ 
publieation. It will be recalled that social-economic groups were 
discussed under Occupational Classification, page 113. 

According to Figure 94, the proportion of professional workers 
has gradually risen; skilled workers have declined since 1920; the 
proportion of semi-skilled workers has increased sharply since 
1930; and the proportion of proprietors and unskilled has de- 
clined through the years. The unskilled constitutes by far the 
greatest percentage of the labor force. Farmers, Edwards re- 
ported, decreased strikingly from 16.5 per cent of the labor force 
in 1910 to 10.1 per cent in 1940. 

It can be observed from Figure 94 that the proportion of cleri- 
cal workers made the greatest increase during the 30-year period. 
The increase in clerks is particularly pronounced for women. 


Future trends of occupational groups 


In his publication Edwards devotes a section to probable future 
trends. He points out that wars, depressions, booms, and discov- 
eries may make marked and sudden changes in the size and dis- 
tribution of the labor force. Therefore, only rough prophecies can 
be made, and they must be made on the assumption that there 
will be no abrupt changes in future trends. Some of his prophecies 
were: 


1. The labor force will continue to increase. He assumes that the 
birth rate will continue to decline, that the proportion of children in the 
population will decrease, and that the proportion of persons in the pro- 
ductive age groups will increase. A second factor is the increased num- 
ber of women who will enter the labor force. 

2. The professional class will grow in relative importance and the 
proportion of both men and women in the professions will increase. 

3. The proportion of farmers will decrease. 

4. The proportion of proprietors other than farmers will increase. 

5. Clerks and kindred workers may continue to increase, but the 
growth may be far less than during other decades. Because of the war, 
this group may decrease in relative importance, especially for women. 

6. Skilled workers will probably decrease in relative importance, 
but during conversion there will be need for more skilled workers than 
in 1940. After readjustment the former downward trend will probably 
take place. 
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б Semiskilled workers will become the largest group. Because of 
лег mechanization the semiskilled will increase and draw from 


boti the skilled and unskilled. 
- The upward trend in the social-economic status of the labor force 


will continue. 
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decline in agricultural employment and indicated that the most 
rapid declines were apparently among men and women who were 
unpaid family workers and who probably were not greatly needed 
on farms as far back as 1910. 


War Changes in Employment 


World War II had a pronounced effect on the labor forces (see 
Figure 89, page 324) and upon employment in the various indus- 
trial groups. Figure 95 shows civilian employment figures in 
millions for 1940, 1943, and 1950 ? by industry groups. Metal 
working manufacturing, including ordnance, showed the greatest 
rise, as would be expected. It also showed a sharp decline in 1950 
from 1943. It is noted that in 1950 all industry groups except 
agriculture had more persons employed than in 1940. “Other non- 
agricultural,” including services and retail trade, showed a very 
considerable increase over 1940 and 1943. Construction increases 
reflected the postwar building activity. 

During World War II many projections were made concerning 
the postwar employment situation. The National Resources Plan- 
ning Board '* made an estimate that, for example, about six mil- 
lion persons might withdraw from the labor force after the war. 
These would include some youth who would return to school, 
workers beyond the normal working age, and women who, except 
for the war, would be in the home. Approximately 21/4 million 
might remain in the Armed forces. There would be a shrinkage of 
five million in the number employed in manufacturing. 

Most projections underestimated the volume of postwar civil- 
ian employment. This is understandable, because expenditures 
for defense remained much higher than anticipated. 


Factors Related to Opportunities 


Employment prospects are related to a combination of events 
and conditions. It is important that the user of short- and long- 
term employment information have these events and conditions 


+U, S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Manpower Potential 
for National Security, The Labor Market and Employment Security (special 
issue), August 25, 1950, page 30. 

1 Demobilization and Readjustment. For sale by Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price, 20 cents. 
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SINCE 1943, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT HAS RISEN 9 PERCENT WHILE. 
METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES HAVE DECLINED 35 PERCENT 


( Peak war time total employment was 56.3 million in June and July 1943 ) 
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ployment situation. If there are 10 million unemployed, jobs are 
generally hard to get and nearly every job seeker feels the effect 
of it. Competition is intense. On the other hand, if there are only 
about a million unemployed, as in World War II, jobs are easy 
to obtain and there are few reports of overcrowded industries or 
oceupations. As unemployment increases, more attention is given 
by persons to relative opportunities in an effort to find the least- 
crowded occupations. 

The factors which bring about prosperity with full employ- 
ment and depressions with extensive unemployment are many 
and complicated. They will not be discussed here. 


Governmental action 


Governmental action is complicated and its influence on the 
general prosperity of the country is not easy to understand or to 
explain. Some governmental action can be understood, however, 
in its effect upon occupational opportunities. If the Congress, for 
example, appropriates an increase of five billion dollars for road 
construction, that means at least a temporary upswing in the 
fields of work involved in road construction. On the other hand, if 
the government fails to continue to appropriate large funds for 
road construction, there will obviously be a drop in employment. 

New programs created by the government have a certain ob- 
vious effect. The passage of the Social Security Act, for example, 
has increased appreciably the number of persons needed in certain 
clerical and professional occupations both in the government and 
private industry. It has also made it more attractive for older 
persons to leave the labor market, thus providing jobs for others. 
Programs of military preparation have greatly affected the indus- 
trial and occupational employment picture. 

Action by foreign governments and the international situation 
generally have various repercussions on the employment picture. 
Imports, exports, and aid to foreign countries can all be studied 
in their relation to employment opportunities generally, in com- 
munities, and in particular industries, 
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Technological change 
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Woytinsky™ has listed industries in accordance with the extent 
of seasonal layoff. The listings are old and should be interpreted 
with caution. The following table shows the industries according 
to the percentage of workers affected by seasonal layoffs. Agri- 
culture is not included in the list, but 65 to 70 per cent of farm 
laborers and farmers were reported engaged in agriculture the 


year around. 


Seasonal Layoff 
50% or more 


40% to 50% 


30% to 40% 


20% to 30% 


10% to 20% 


Industries 
Beet sugar industry 
Canning and preserving 
Products of cottonseed 
Manufactured ice 
Fertilizers 


Production of: 

Radios 

Phonographs 
Mechanical refrigerators 
Awnings and tents 


Production of: 
Chiidren's carriages 
Millinery 

Ice Cream 
Confectionery 
Beverages 


Production of: 

Automobiles 

Railroad cars 

Basket and rattan ware 
Non-mechanical refrigerators 
Concrete products 

Women’s clothing 
Household furnishing goods 
Knit goods 

Men’s furnishing goods 
Pocketbooks and purses 
Butter and cheese 

Wall paper 

Rayon and allied products 
Tires and inner tubes 


Manufacturing of: 
Heating apparatus 
Stoves and ranges 

Tin cans 

Agricultural implements 
Pumps 


м W, 8. Woytinsky, Seasonal Variations in Employment in the United State? 
1931. Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York. Also 866 
Viva Boothe and Sam Arnold, Seasonality of Employment in Ohio. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, Bureau of Business Research, 1944. 
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Seasonal Layoff Industries 
10% to 20% Manufacturing of: 

Ships and boats 
Silverware and plated ware 
Furniture 
Wood preserving 
Cement 
Clay products 
Glass 
Marble 
Boots and shoes 
Cigars and cigarettes 
Paper bags and boxes 
Ammunition 
Petroleum 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Other rubber products 
(except tires and inner tubes) 


Woytinsky also lists some of the most stable industries—for 
example, transportation, wholesale and retail trade, amusements, 
Services (laundries, barber shops, еіе.), and publie warehousing. 

Persons seeking employment may wish to consider seasonal in- 
dustries whereby they can achieve fairly steady work by regularly 
transferring from one industry to another. Such an arrangement 
8lves a greater variety of work, which some persons prefer to con- 


ti у Е 
huous employment in one industry. 


Sensitivity to Depression 
th which various industries 


Information regarding the degree wi lustr 
background in considering 


are affected by depressions is valuable 


employment prospects. | 
he sensitivity of employment to depression has been studied 

Y the National Resources Committee. An index of sensitivity 
les developed and a number of economic activities were evalu- 
ated. The activities were rated as follows: 
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Medium Sensitive (index 10-30) 
Printing and publishing except books Canning and preserving 


and music Confectionery 
Knit goods Paper and pulp 
Chemicals Rubber tires 
Dyeing and finishing Leather 
Paper products Leather produets other than shoes 
Silk and rayon Non-ferrous metals other than copper 
Bituminous coal Cement 
Wearing apparel Other textiles 
Anthracite coal Cotton textiles 
Manufactured gas Paint and varnish 
Glass 

Most Sensitive (index 40-60) 

Fertilizer Clay products 
Coke Iron and steel 
Woolen and worsted Iron and Steel products 
Pottery Iron ore 
Rubber products excluding tires and Marble, granite, etc. 

tubes Transportation equipment other than 
Nonmetallic mining automobiles 
Furniture Other machinery 
Lumber and millwork Electrical machinery 
Automobiles 


Current National Information 


Thus far this chapter has been devoted to certain background 
material which should be helpful to one who develops or uses 
information regarding occupational opportunities. Certain publi- 
cations will now be pointed out as examples of materials which 
are available or which can be developed. Two types of current 
information will be discussed: national and local. National infor- 
mation will be covered first. 


Outlook information 


The U. 5. Department of Labor, which includes the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the Bureau of Employment Security (including 
the United States Employment Service), and the Women’s 
Bureau, is the principal producer of outlook information in the 
country. 

In 1938 the President’s Advisory Committee on Education 
undertook a study of important problems in education and made 
several recommendations. One recommendation was that an occu- 
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pational outlook service be established in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. '* The service was established to make studies of trends 
and outlook in various fields and to bring together information 
that would be of interest to young people who are choosing an 
Occupation. 

The methods used in preparing outlook inforr 
briefly stated as follows:"7 


mation have been 


In general, a number of lines of research are followed. Analysis is 


made of the growth and changing composition of the population ; 
trends in technology; shifts in marketing and in the publie's demand 
for different goods and services; the changing occupational patterns of 
ВЫ trends in employment in the various industries; develop- 
"no. industrial relations; provisions of colleetive bargaining agree- 
8; wage rates in various occupations; and industrial hazards. 
Trends in the supply of workers in each occupation are determined by 
nalysis of statistics on the number of young people in training m 
Colleges or vocational schools or by apprenticeship for each occupation, 
яе Бу study of the losses of workers to each occupation resulting 
"m death, retirement, or transfer to other occupations. й 
in м the course of each study, trends are discussed with. officials of 
he. ustry, unions, trade associations, and professional societies, and the 
Dorts are checked and reviewed by them before publication, to insure 
accuracy and to obtain the benefit of their judgment and intimate 
“Nowledge of their fields. 
plication of Outlook Service is the 
€cupational Outlook Handbook. The first edition was developed 
9r the Veterans Administration, and in 1948 it was printed and 
made generally available through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, The revised edition was published in 1951. The Handbook 
Includes introductory material about the population, the labor 
orce, and industrial groups. The outlook information is presented 
Primarily in narrative form by occupation and by occupational 
&roup, The narrative requires the use of adjectives rather than 
Statistics. In summaries of the outlook of an occupation or field 
ОЇ work. the following descriptions are used one or more times: 
excellent opportunities, very good opportunities, expanding em- 
аа 


Perhaps the best known ри 


tlook Program and Vocational Guidance,” 
прайіоп Ў ^X V. No. $, рр. 9. 

з, May, 1947, Vol. XXV, No Рі а Department of Labor, 
Veterans Administration, 
ent Printing Office, 1948, page 7. 
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ployment expected, no large increase in employment expected, 
opportunities will be good during the early fifties, and openings 
for new workers will be extremely scarce. 

'The reader may wonder if his concept of "fairly good oppor- 
tunities" is the same as that of the research worker who prepared 
the statement. Background information is given, however, to 
convey to the reader as much reliable information as possible 
which can aid him in understanding what is meant by the adjec- 
tives. Information is also given concerning "nature of work," 
“training and qualifications,” “earnings and working conditions,” 
and “where employed.” 

The Handbook has received wide acceptance among counselors. 
Research should be undertaken to discover how its format and 
wording can be improved to facilitate its use and to minimize the 
chances of errors in interpretation. Similarly, in the future, re- 
ports should be made by the Occupational Outlook Service, giv- 
ing specific information about the validity of past predictions so 
that counselors may know something of the “batting average” of 
the Handbook. 

The Occupational Outlook Service has also published a number 
of articles and bulletins concerning outlook—for example, “Ет- 
ployment Outlook for Elementary and Secondary Teachers.” ** 
This bulletin includes an overview of the teaching profession, 
information on certification and training, and the outlook for 
teachers. There is a good deal of helpful discussion showing how 
the outlooks were prepared. A chart is included showing the esti- 
mated annual demand. It is shown in Figure 96. Certification 
requirements, outlook, and earnings are also presented by the 
states. 

The Outlook Service also prepares occupational outlook sum- 
maries in mimeographed form, and wall charts showing employ- 
ment information in chart form. The charts are of suitable size 
for posting on bulletin boards for use by students and job seekers. 

'The Women's Bureau of the U. 8. Department of Labor has 
prepared a number of bulletins on the outlook for women in vari- 
ous occupations. For example, *Outlook for Women in Police 
Work" ?? contains information about the prewar distribution of 


18 Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, Bulletin No. 972, 1949. 
* Washington: U. 5. Government Printing Office, Bulletin No. 231, 1949. 
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MORE TEACHERS ARE NEEDED AS REPLACEMENTS 
THAN FOR NEW POSITIONS 
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Fig. 96. Outlook for teachers. 
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PROPORTION OF ALL WORKERS WHO ARE WOMEN 
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Fig. 97. Proportion of all workers who are women, 1870 to 1949 (Womens' 
Bureau). 
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from 1870 to 1949. The increase during World War II (1945) is 
yery pronounced. It is also noted that the proportions for 1047 
and 1949 remained above the prewar years. 

The Bureau of Employment Security publishes from time to 
time in its monthly journal, “The Labor Market and Employ- 
ment Seeurity," information concerning occupations and indus- 
tries. These articles are concerned with the more immediate out- 
look and also include information regarding training, salaries and 
Wages, working conditions, turnover, and other items. The Bu- 
reau has also published a series of guides for interviewers (see 
раке 77). which include an insert on available and projected 


opportunities. 


Monthly labor review 


The M. onthly Labor Review? published by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statisties, U. S. Department of Labor, is an authoritative and 
Useful publication concerning employment information. Many 
issues have a section on occupational outlook. There is also a 
Section on current employment and one containing an annotated 
bibliography of recent publications. The Review should be read 
regularly by anyone who attempts to use information concerning 
Occupational trends or current employment information. Тһе 

ureau of Labor Statistics receives its basie information from 
regular reports of more than 115.000 establishments representing 
150 industries. Many special surveys are also made. 


Other publications 


Genera] information concerning opportunities is also available 
m the publications of non-governmental organizations. Баник 

esearch Associates, for example, have given estimates of future 
9Pbortunities in their Occupational Briefs" occupational i» 
S'aphs called American Job Series; and in а monthly pub sa 
“98, Vocational Trends. The Occupational 1 ndex reviews suc 
Information. and its Occupational Abstracts?! give information 
ts, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
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regarding employment for selected occupations and occupational 
groups. The magazine, Occupational Trends, published by the 
Bellman Publishing Company, contains information about occu- 
pational opportunities. 

Since there are so many unknown factors in the occupational 
forecasting equation, the opinion of the forecaster plays quite а 
part in any statements which are made. One need only compare 
the statements about an occupation or industry made by several 
different individuals or organizations. He will usually find a cer- 
tain соге of agreement but there will be sufficient variation to 
indieate how hazardous it is to consider forecasts as anything 
more than estimates which must be very cautiously interpreted. 


The Local Employment Picture 


The discussion thus far has been concerned largely with infor- 
mation which has national significance. The local situation, 
although reflecting the national picture to a certain extent, must 
be studied and appraised locally. It is always well, however, to 
have a background of the national situation before approaching 
a study of local conditions. 

In general, there are two types of local information. One is the 
comprehensive community survey and the other is the labor mar- 
ket report. The latter is usually prepared by the local employ- 
ment service office. 

Community surveys (previously mentioned in Chapter 11) 
have been made in a number of localities during recent years. 
The survey usually contains a picture of population trends, labor 
force trends, and information regarding industries and sometimes 
specific occupations. The survey may be initiated by the schools, 
by the Chamber of Commerce, or by other interested groups. 

At Modesto, California, for example, a survey was made and 
published in а 200-page report.” The purposes of the survey were 
as follows: 


(1) To get the data necessary to insure that our educational program 
be closely related to the Community’s occupational needs and 
employment opportunities. 


= The Occupational Life of Greater Modesto, Alden С. Olson, Survey Director: 
Modesto Junior College, Modesto, California, 1950. 
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(2) To improve in general the instructional and guidance services of 


our schools. 
(3) To foster better relations between the schools and the Com- 


munity. 


À general advisory committee representative of both commu- 
nity organizations and occupational fields worked with the staff. 
An occupational questionnaire was developed which was mailed 
to employers, but later oceupational data were collected from 
employers by telephone. The reports included: 


Population trends in the city and county compared with state and 


national trends. 

Employment by industrial groups, 
wholesale trade, and the like. 
Employer reports on labor supply, 

ments. 
Employment by occupations for the current year. 
Jobs for which training programs are conducted. 
Employers’ suggestions for emphasis in the schools. 


The Modesto report also included the results of a follow-up 
Study of high school and junior college alumni. Occupational 
choices of the high school and junior college students were com- 
Pared with the distribution of employed persons in the occupa- 
tions. The report contained a number of recommendations, 
including an expansion of vocational guidance and changes in 


Curriculum emphasis. 
Another comprehensive survey W ] 
fornia.* The report included a chapter on general economic and 


Occupational trends with some projections to 1960. More detailed 
Information was presented by oceupational groups using the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles classifications. | | u 

The Bakersfield report was particularly good in pointing out 
Ч е implications of the findings for curriculum planning, voca- 
Чопа! education, guidance, and business education. А paragraph 


Tom the guidance section follows: 


Signifieant faets about the labor-force in each occupation are й 
Vealed in the tables and charts of this Survey Report. One of the 
Important items of information is the number of people employed in 
ach occupation or industry. Openings are ereated by people leaving 
SSS 
й Report, compiled Бу Norman Harris and 


> Communit scupational Survey t Е 
William Си Union High School, California, 1950. 
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as made at Bakersfield, Cali- 
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one job to take another. The greatest source of new job openings, gener- 
ally, is the replacement demand arising from deaths and retirements. 
It is therefore obvious that the mere size of an occupation or an indus- 
try is a clue to the number of job opportunities it will offer. Size may 
even be more important in this respect than rate of growth; because 
each year more new workers will have the opportunity to enter an oc- 
cupation such as the farm occupations or wholesale and retail trade, 
even if there were no increase in these occupations, than will be able to 
enter a small but rapidly growing group like telephone repairmen. 


An extensive survey was made at Cleveland, Ohio.*! This was 
а more technical report which emphasized the occupational pat- 
terns of industries and the community. The report lacked the 
interpretive material found in the two previously mentioned 
studies. 

Special surveys are sometimes made covering a particular in- 
dustry or the employment of a segment of the population. For 
example, the Institute of Labor Economics, University of Wash- 
ington, made a study of job opportunities for racial minorities in 
Seattle. Employers, union members, and employment agency 
representatives were interviewed. One part of the summary of 
results was as follows: 


АП of the data collected indicate clearly that the job opportunities 
for members of racial minority groups are not equal to the job oppor- 
tunities of the white race. In general, there is higher unemployment 
among racial minority groups. A large proportion of these individuals 
have to turn to casual labor to find employment. A disproportionate 
number of these individuals are obliged to take jobs in lower paid 
occupational groups. Some firms and some unions exclude these indi- 
viduals completely for one reason or another. Many firms and unions 
do not specifically exclude these individuals, but at the same time do 
not include members of racial minority groups. Even in firms and 
unions which have members of racial minority groups, the numbers of 
these individuals are disproportionately small to the number of whites. 


Most community surveys follow а pattern that includes many 
of the following: 


1. A geographical area is established to be covered in the study. 
This may be one city and surrounding suburbs, two adjacent cities, а 
county, а part of a state, or a geographical unit. 


* Occupational Inventory of the Number and Kinds of Jobs т Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio Occupational Planning Committee of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, 1946. 

= Job Opportunities for Racial Minorities in the Seattle Area, Institute of Labor 
Economics. Universitv of Washington, Seattle, 1948. 
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2. Available information concerning population, employment, unem- 
ployment, and types of industries are aceumulated from Census figures, 
number of unemployed registered for work at the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the number drawing unemployment compensation, 
and other sources. Both current information and information for past 
years is obtained. 

3. A survey is made of present and probable future employment 
from the principal business and industrial establishments and from a 
sample of smaller establishments. 

4. The future community needs are determined in terms of housing, 
schools, parks, publie buildings, and other improvements. 

5. Charts are drawn showing the present and the probable future 
labor needs of the community. These are compared with the probable 
numbers of workers who will want jobs. Recommendations are made 
for additional industrial activities which may be needed to absorb the 
labor force and for educational and training facilities which may be 
Tequired to improve the employment situation and welfare of the 
community. 
ible to estimate what the future occupa- 


tional picture will be in a community unless the community as 
3 whole is considered. This calls for considerable cooperation 
among many agencies and establishments, à situation not easy to 
obtain, but опе which can be achieved if the right leadership is 


Provided, 


It is obviously not poss 


The employment blueprint of a community is, of course, only 
ture which should be known to 


an estimate; but it represents а pic wh ue 
everyone who is concerned with the training and employment : 
Workers. It serves in community planning and in the planning o 


Industria] and business establishments which must consider iy 
е availability of manpower and the probable market of prod- 


ucts and services. 


Labor Market Reports 


The local public employment offices in many ена | => 
."Veloped useful programs of labor market informa т ~ 
formation is of the short-term type and serves às à T т 
Office Operations and as a service to schools, employers, см x ^ 
terested groups. The local offices vary somewhat in : P = ER 
mation collected and the format of the reports made. T he 
"eborting form is usually used in reporting information 


employers, This form is shown in part in Figure 98. The number 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Budget Bureau No. 44-R795. 1 
Bureau of Employment Security 
ES-211 (4/51) State 


EMPLOYER INFORMATION TRANSCRIPT 


(Моје: To be completed entirely from data available in local office records.) 


ооо 
Address of establishment 


Establishment No. industry code —— — Principal activity 


Other significant activities 


Local office address Local office No. 
Labor market area No. Current month for which Form ES-211 required 
Date form prepared Signature and title 


Section A. Employment Section B. Turnover and placements 


P Зара employed 
Current month--total. . 
(1) Females. . 
(2) Nonwhites, » 


. Accessions peene 
month--total, . 
a. New hires.. . 
4. Separations preceding 


b. 1 month ago--total. month--total. . 
с. 2 months ago--total,. а. Quits.. 
d. 12 months ago--total.... b. Lay-offs, 


5. Placements: 
a. Preceding month--total 
b. Preceding 6 months--total, . 


Section С. Current hours and wage rates 


2. Number of employees required: 
а. 2 months hence--total.. 
b. 4 months hence--total. , 
c. б months hence--total.,, 


Scheduled weekly hours.............. 
. Entry wage rate: 


зе 


Section D. Specific comments--Part 1 


8. Current shortage occupations and reasons: 


9. риш, placements, and new hires experience for principal occupations during past 
months: 


10. Current hiring practices: 


MUT 


Fig. 98. Form used in obtaining local employment data by Employment Services. 


employed for the current month and for previous months is re- 
ported and estimates of the number of employees required for two, 
four, and six months hence are given. The offices are expected to 
use data already on hand about the employer rather than to make 
а special visit to obtain the information. 
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Lab 
or market and economic areas 


Reports ar 
ports are usually prepared to cover à local labor market area 


which i аи 

bea 5 defined as a central city (or cities) and the surrounding 

те м ithin a reasonable commuting distance from that city. 
m a national standpoint, the United States Employment 


17 Clevotand Avenue 


LIE 
Paper, Director of Hesesre" and Sti 


CLEVELAND OHIO, MARCH 1951 


mozen) coula be hired for work in 


food processing, printing and 
1 and electri- 


xpect to absorb 


Summ 
Summary Around 24,000 persons (10,000 
rienced in 


Publishi Cleveland, Many are ехре 
col пик woodworking, metalworking, and in the production of арраге: 
Батаа піц =) OU lave worked in construction Local employers e: 
al thousand of these workers іп the next few months. 
Location Cleveland, a Lake Erie ports 45 located in northern Ohio, 
1,217,000. 1910 Census, Cleveland had 878,000 residents and Cuyahoga County 
910 ‘000 . Preliminary 1950 Census figures place the population of the city at 
^ and the county total at 1,282,000. 
Employment Manufacturing employrent within Cuyahoga County was nearly 260,000 
metals ап June 1950. Principal local industries оге primary and fabricated 
foci nA electrical and monelectrical machinery» transportation equipsent, apparel, 
processing, printing and publishing, and chemicals. 
Labor Supply Some 11,000 zen and 10,000 wonen would accept Cleveland jobs at 
fro prevailing wage ratos. Around 2,000 of these workers would come 
m surrounding communities. 
Many of the men have worked as spot welders and electric-truck operator? 
as cabine tmakers in woodworking concerns, and 
Others have cons dence аз bricklayers, 
Sonal. nt finishers, 
аопа11у unemployed, AW th of the men 
ere сар a similar proportion clerical, sales, ОГ e Ed 
are у unskilled. Some three out of every five are below 5 years. short supply 
i ааыр peo engineers, tool-and-die makers, tool designers, о 
OLIM automobile mechanics, and operators of lathes, “Карага, Finders, headers, 
ег hammers, flame cutters, boring mills» and milling machines» 
А con: er of woren have experience in food processing 89 packers 
And wrappers, ані publishing hf hinders and collator? and in electrical 
achinery Ва assemblers and Coi Las Dis. About one-fifth of P women are 
qualified for clerical or sales Décupations and over ‘one-sixth have been service per- 
jonnel, Almost one-fourth are 5 Злез and the others larg lled or inex- 
Borienced, Around one-half are younger Shan 35 yearse Теге "s а local shortage 
«сараі nurses, social case “о rs with roduate training, typists, oer an 
Fels A nee dictaphone, and comptometer operators. Knitting-machine an and- 
W-machine operators аге also needed. 
acturers generally offer beginning workers the fol- 
wi wage rates Men: unskilled, 90 cents to 91.30; semi- 
eren, $1.15 АИТ в. 2,00. Mosen: Мака 15 cents 
"591 Semiski. 310; skilled, 85 се 
sees ої prie дане workers covered the Ohio Unemployment Conpen- 
ation Law have run about ino state average in recent years. 


Жа 
Tage Rates Cleveland manuf: 


Fig. 99. À one-page labor market report. 
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Service in Washington classifies and codes labor market areas into 
four groups defined as follows :?* 


Group I—Areas of labor shortage. Areas in which labor shortages 
exist or are expected to occur in the near future which will impede 
“essential activities.” 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF CURRENT EMPLOYMENT DEVELOPMENTS AND PROSPECTS 
А А на аа ЗО 


Volume Y. Ко, 10 October 1950 


The OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS in tho Philadelphia Labor Market Area during tho 
past month have been: 


(1) А continuation of the steady upward swing in employment, 
(2) Intensification of Job shifting, 


(3) The yoar's lowest number of wnozployzont compensation ro- 
сіріепіе. 


(4) Competition for vorkors in stringent occupational categorics. 


ТИР1ОТМЕН? in tho oíght county area continued tho advance begun last February 
although at a slower rato than that of the late summer months, Still расей by 
labor requirements from the manufacturing section tho number of employed 
Yorkers мав estimated to have increased by approximately 1 percent to the 
level of 1,552,000. Not shown by tho employment gain but a vital factor in the 
area production, has been an increase іп the average hours of work which in 
estimated, by the Federal Reserve Bank, at 40.9 
Compared with 38.7 houra per week in April, the 


hours per week in Septe: 
year's low point. 


Tho high lovel of employment and the greater availability of job opportunities 
brought about a sharp increase in job shopping as workers, particularly those 
in shortage ocoupations,scught to obtain higher wages and more desirable могі 
ing conditions. 


The "LOW POINT of the year in the mmber of persons seeking UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION was reached in October, Measured by totals for the mid-week of 
the month, only 25,000 persons were filing for benefits as compared with about 
77,000 in mid-January. Of note, however, was the fact that initial ola: LI 
i.e. notices of the beginning of periods of unemployment, rose very gradually 
during each week of October, The short duration of such layoffs, however, was 
attested ty the fact that continued olaims, whigh represent full weeks of un 
employment, maintained а downvard tren, Temporary ‘unemployment due to 
material shortages, production changes,eto, although not of serious proportion 
seems to be on the increase, 


The DEMAND for WORKERS in certain occupations remained in excess of supply. 
Consequently experienced work such as electrical, aeronautical and meobani- 
cal draftemen, tool and die designers, engineers, 400] and die makers, ma- 
ghiniste, akilled machine tool operators, optical vorkers,sheet metal workers, 
sowing machine operators, band severs, and television repair and servicemen 
find a highly competitive market for their services. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EMP 

AFFILIATEO WITH THE UNITED STATES PLOYMENT SERVICE 

PHILADELPHIA EMPLOYMENT OFFICE : 42 SOUTH Sm STREET Locust 7-313! | 
Fig. 100. First page of a local labor market report. 


“Тре Labor Market and Employment Security," August, 1951, p. 10, United 
States Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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am е of balanced labor supply. Areas in which current 
aur ron ун yor demand and supply are approximately in balance. 
and 2 зе буе. reas of moderate labor surplus. Areas in which current 
Grou J T ive labar supply moderately exceeds labor requirements. 
а Pos of substantial labor surplus. Areas in which the 
о ане ле prospective labor supply substantially exceeds labor 


бл аге based on information contained in labor 
liy its = та ts submitted to the Bureau of Employment Security 
ойша gee state employment security agencies. The classi- 
баркі аге determined according to criteria reflecting current 
х ons (such as unemployment, job openings at local offices, 
ребер, at essential establishments, the significance of es- 
oet а antieipated developments (as reflected by 
of ү manpower requirements and anticipated availability 

r supply); and special considerations such as extent of 


e 
E origen of women, hours, and turnover. 
here are about 165 labor market areas in the United States, 
mes called economic areas. An 


and many smaller areas sometir 

е area contains no major central city or cities and may 

fai] "Y beyond commuting distance. The basie industries are 

$ y homogeneous and primarily non-manufacturing—for ex- 

тре, mining ог logging. 

js а 99 and 100 show two e 

He he from Cleveland and the ot 

More e briefer types of reports W 
complete reports are also prepa 


xamples of labor market re- 
her from Philadelphia. These 
hich have wide circulation. 
red for more technical use. 


F у з 
агт labor information 
tion by localities and states is 


kers may secure current infor- 
rm work through the public 


short-term employment informa 
Cessary in order that migrant wor 


mati mE 
: ation about opportunities for fa 
™Mployment offices. Texas, for example, issues à Farm Labor Bul- 


etin to its employment offices at frequent intervals, and it pre- 

pales in Spanish а brochure which is given to crew leaders and 
ence workers. I . 

Ж. United States Employment Service in Washington, D. С. 

tani at its regional offices aids the state employment services by 
ару clearing current information among the states. Figure 


"(5е21л125 yuawAojdwa 
91945 0) paijddns) рэрээи 99 jpa 519510 Уж 10} syonpoid WUD} 0} 5utp1022D jsn6ny jo yjuow eu 10} 50910 рчошэр 10401 “LOL 7614 
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101 shows (for the month of August) labor demand areas and the 
farm products for which the labor is needed. Such maps are pre- 
pared for each month of the year. 


Local Information by Occupation 


on described thus far is intended to cover 
ange of occupations. In many 
needed for specific occupations by 


The local informati 
а community in terms of а wide г 
instances local information is 


ЈЕ 
tate Employment Service 
courtesy Milton Snow, 


RSS i 
" rm EYES 
19. 102. An interviewer of the Arizona S 

on an Indian Reservation. Photo 


discusses job prospects 
Indian Service. 


the schools, the employment office, or both. In such a case а more 


restricted survey is made. 
The United States Employ 
Ook for use in developing 516 
© preparation of information on prospects, 
ends the following, which is quoted in part: 


Divide the work span (number of years) into 100 to es 
average annual turnover rate. 
ai al Labor Market Analysis, 


Meth 3 
Uni tods of Occupation 
"еа States Employment Service. 1948. 


ment Service has prepared a hand- 


h local information.” In regard to 


the manual recom- 
tablish an 


Handbook Series No. 5, 
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Local Occupational Brief, 


A SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND OUTLOOK FOR 


PERSONNEL CLERK — 1-18.32 
IN MIAMI : 


NATURE OF The Personnel Clerk is charged with performing a variety of clerical 

THE JOB tasks in keeping employment records of company personnel. The most 
usual and significant of these tasks requires entries оп each тогкег! s 
employnent record of such data as change of address or telephone, weckly 
earnings, amount of bonus, absenteeism due to sickness or vacation, 
training infomation, efficiency ratings, supervisor's recomendations: 
with regard to promotion and transfer, sales or Production information, 


form this task, Мау meet nem applicants and explain company polioies, 
describe tasks of available jobs, and assist applicant in completing 
application Гога. May keep group insurance records, 


Information in this brief is based primarily on data received from eight 
сара Ме establichzents presently eaploying nineteen Persomes 
Clerks, 


JOB Job opportunity is reported to be linited to replacements, which are 

PROSPECTS very low. No Job orders were received in this offico during April, In 
general, employers report that the supply of Personnel Clerks is more 
than adequate to meet their needs. Five applicants are registered in 


Nomen - Only wonen were found employed as Personnel Clerks in this study 
‘and represented establishments term the occupation as one for women, 


Non-White з No ncn-vhite Personnel clerks were found in this study. 


Job Stability ~ This occupation із reported ta be stable and offers 
year-round employment, 


Places of Employment - Personnel Clerks are usually found in large 
ОБОЕВ organized personnel departments, Іп small establish- 
ments without perscnnel departments, the tasks of the Personnel Clerk 


are usually performed by pay roll clerks, stenographers and other 
clerical workers, Е 


WAGES AND Wages in this study were found to range from approximately $130 to $230. 

HOURS рег month, with tho позі common wages ranging from $160 to $200. A five 
day forty-hour week таз found to be the normal scheduled work weok of the 
majority of enployers in this study. Some employers pay time and one- 
half for over forty hours or give compensable tine off. 


| Florida State Exploynent Service 


Miami, Florida 
April 1950 


for use of employment interviewers, counselors and others concemed with 
community labor market information 
= - 


Fig. 103. Example of Local Occupational Brief with outlook information (front). 


Multiply number of workers employed in the occupation in the area 

by annual turnover rate to get replacement needs. у 

Illustration А: Assume 2,000 stenographers are employed to Area X. 
Assume an average work span of 5 years. Divide 5 into 100 for a 20 
per cent turnover rate yearly. On this assumption, one-fifth of all the 
employed stenographers or 400 leave each year and are replaced pre- 
sumably by new entrants, 
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-2- 


WORKTIG Most of the work is usually performed while seated in well lighted 
СОХРІТІСНЯ and well ventilated offices, 


usually require a minimum of four years of high school and 
neral academic training. Some college 
training and/or appropriate experience is preferred if considerable 
independent judgment is required, especially if the duties involve 
public contact. Wonen are usually specified for job openings. Age 
is usually not a restrictive specification if the work can be satis- 
factorily perforzed. There is an eighteen to sixty-three years age 
range represented in this study. Physically, the Personel Clerk 
must be able to soc, hear, md move sufficiently well to keep records 
requiring accurate entering, transcribing, and checking of words and 
figures; and, if the duties require, to orally communicate with 


others. 


нс Exployers 
PRACTICES || prefer commercial over бе 


tion is direct and through any of tho re- 


ENTRANCE AND Entrance into this occupa 
"In this study the najority of Per- 


ADVANCEMENT lated recording clerical jobs. 
sonnel Clerks were upgraded. 


Advancerent depends on the initiative of the individual and the 
opportunity offered by the establishzent, There is usually an 
opportunity for advancezent to chief of a personnel record section 
or to an employment interviewer. 


ezployed by airlines aro menbers of the 


чїтонз Some Personnel Clerks 
d of Railway Clerks, 


А. F. of L, Brotherhoo 


Fig. 103. Example of Local Occupational Brief (back). 


Illustration B: Assume 1,000 linotype operators are employed in 
{ rea X. Assume an average work span of 33 years. Divide 33 into 100 
жі а З per cent turnover rate yearly. Approximately 30 linotype opera- 
ors would be needed annually аз replacements. 

Figure 103 shows а local occupational brief including the job 
Outlook for Personnel Clerk in Miami, Florida. А number of state 
employment services publish information of this general type. 

The Michigan State Employment Service? for example, is 
Well known for its publication of occupational guides. The guides 
include employment information, hiring requirements, earnings 


and other data about specific occupations. 


ployment Information 


-term and short-term 
t is applied intelli- 
lied may be 


Using Em 


Like other occupational information, long 


employment information is useless unless i 
Bently. In fact, such information improperly app 


Ww А s 
orse than no information at all. 


“Pacts about Jobs, urity Review, 


28 » E 
ion ^d Robert Halbeisen, Employment Sec 
, Vol. XVII, No. 4, pp. 20-24. 
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Employment information in vocational counseling and employ- 
ment work is a valuable tool, but it is frequently unfamiliar to the 
users. Too few counselors have had any specific training in de- 
veloping or using such information. The following suggestions are 
given as practical aids but they are not a substitute for experience 
in developing employment information and for courses in em- 
ployment statistics and labor economics. 


1. Employment information should, if possible, never be used as a 
single item but as only one phase of a number of factors. In giving 
information to the counselee, one should present a well-rounded picture 
of the situation, including aptitudes, abilities, interests, duties of jobs, 
requirements of jobs, and other items of significance as well as informa- 
tion about opportunities. The counselee should be given the opportunity 
to see his problem in terms of the total situation. 

2. Other things being equal, employment information should be given 
prominence in the counseling process in proportion to its apparent ас- 
curacy in relation to other information. Unfortunately, because of the 
hazards in predicting oceupational opportunities such information may 
often rate low in comparison to other available information. For ex- 
ample, a counselee may be considering several possible fields of work 
for which employment information is meager. In such an instance he 
should first explore carefully information relative to the duties of the 
occupations, the educational and other requirements, his interests and 
abilities, and the feasibility of his being able to prepare for the various 
possibilities. Perhaps the decision сап be reached largely on the basis 
of this more complete information before the matter of relative ор- 
portunities is considered. On the other hand, occasionally, information 
regarding opportunities may be apparently quite complete and accurate. 
In such a case the relative opportunities can be given more definite 
consideration. 

3. The counselee should be informed regarding the apparent accuracy 
and completeness of the information he is considering. He is entitled 
to know it so that he can see the relative weight he should give such in- 
formation. 

4. Other things being equal, persons who are apparently below 
average in competency to learn and enter upon an occupation should 
give more consideration to possible future opportunities. Conversely, 
persons who are highly competent in a field of work should be less con- 
cerned with relative opportunities because they will be in a more ad- 
vantageous position to compete for jobs where there is а surplus of 
applicants. 

5. Information regarding opportunities may change often. In using 
such information one should always know its source and the date it 
was compiled. In general, the more specific the information, the more 
apt it is to become out of date. 
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Ж One should avoid the use of such adjectives as good, fairly good, 
Thu ча They do not mean much except in relation to something else. 
sli е à may be said that the opportunities in one field of work appear 
b ghtly better than in another or that opportunities in a given field may 
e the least promising of several possible alternatives being considered. 
= | Other things being equal, one should use information that is close 
ний. пе original source. Information that is adapted from some other ma- 
erial (especially if the source is not given) is less desirable than facts 
obtained directly from surveys. 
8. One should not, if possible, 


8 : 
lin No two sources give exactly 
Portunities in a given field; in fact, sometimes there are marked differ- 


e us а 
Mtns Where there are differences one should rely on the more reliable 
ouree—if it ean be determined. Otherwise it may be necessary to cancel 


out informati 5 в 
ut information on which there із disagreement. 
9. One should never overlook the advisability of an individual having 


І background which makes him adaptable to a variety of opportunities. 
tis always safer for one to prepare himself for a family of occupations 
rather than for a single occupation. The human being can be a very 
adaptable fellow. In fact, adaptability is а necessity in a country whose 
teehnologieal development is as rapid and astounding as that of the 


nited States. 


Schloerb,2 of the Chicago Board of 


Use of labor market information by 86 
Ing seniors, he emphasizes the importance of aiding the student 


to think in terms of broader areas of opportunity rather than 
only in terms of the “general office job in X company.” He men- 
tions, also, the use of labor market information in giving drop- 
outs a more realistic picture of the situation and the possibility of 
their decision to remain in school. He further describes the use of 
Such information in arranging part-time work programs and its 
Significance in making regular and special classes more interesting 


and useful. 


rely on information from a single 
the same information about op- 


Education, has outlined the 
hool counselors. In counsel- 


Training Information 


Closely related to employment information is information 
about training facilities. Occupations in which there are shortages 
May have bottlenecks in training and educational facilities. On 

€ other hand, facilities тау be abundant, but the occupations 
Open to the particular graduates may be limited. In some cases, 

ighly competitive and it is 


as і “er Иг 

M medicine, entrance to training 18 h 

Bp Lester J. Schloerb, “The School Counselor Uses Labor маа Information," 
Ployment Service Review, 1947, Vol. XIV, №. 11, pP- P 
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FORECASTS OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
1948 - 1960 


Percent Change Over April 1947 
50 


40 


GRADES 1-8 
— 


30 


20 


GRADES 9- LE 


-10 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Source: BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, SERIES P-25, 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS NO. 18, FEBRUARY 1949, p.16 


Fig. 104. Forecasts of school enrollments. 


the opportunity for training that receives the attention of high 
school or college students rather than the vocational opportuni- 
ties after completion of the training. 

The general educational level of the population has been rising 
and there is every indication that it will continue to increase. № 
is also assumed that school facilities will continue to increase to 
absorb the added numbers who attend school, although competi- 
tion to enter specialties may become higher. Figure 104 gives à 
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forecast of school enrollments?? for which teachers and facilities 
will be required if opportunities for pupils and students are to be 
available: The bulge in educational enrollments because of the 

baby boom” during World War II is clearly evident. Pupils and 
students who are a part of the bulge are already experiencing 
overcrowding of facilities. and perhaps certain restrictions in 
choices of schools or courses. When the bulge group reaches the 
levels of specialization, opportunities for training should be in- 
creasingly competitive. This will be particularly significant in 
specialities where enrollments are limited because of laboratory 
or shop facilities and where the simple addition of instructors is 
inexpedient. Warnings are often made that we are or will have too 
many college graduates to be satisfactorily absorbed in the labor 
force. It must be pointed out, however, that perhaps no one 
knows the extent to which our technology will develop, or how 
world events will change the picture. For example, in the spring 
of 1950 many pessimistic statements were made. Some thought 
the upper limit was in sight. Engineering colleges talked about 
the necessity of reduced enrollments. One year later, however, 
there was a very different story about opportunities for college 
seniors. 

In examining inform 
consider several characteristics 
ties that are pertinent. These inclu 
other factors. 


ation about training facilities, one may 
of training institutions and facili- 
de level, content, quality, and 


Level 


Level is a relatively simple characteristic. Training facilities 


may be grouped as follows: 
1. Graduate level—beyond the bachelor’s degree 
a. Doctoral programs 
b. Less than doctoral 
2. College level—undergraduate 
a. Full four years of training 
b. Two-year and shorter courses 
3. Post High School 
a. Two-year courses 
——— 


ю 
"i Bureau of Labor Statisti 
dary School Teachers, Bulletin 


and other programs which require high school 


es, Employment Outlook for Elementary апа Bec- 


No. 972, 1949, p. 4. 
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graduation for entrance, such as business schools, and technical 
schools 
b. Apprenticeships, with part-time school attendance 
с. On-the-job training in industry 
d. Armed forces training for military occupational specialties 
4. High School level 
a. Regular high school and special high school programs leading to 
high school graduation 
b. Vocational, industrial, business and military training at ap- 
proximately high school level but not leading to high school 
graduation 
5. Less than high school level, including vocational training, on the 
job training, military training, and business training 
Bulletins in a file or library may be classified, or they may have 
colored tabs to designate level. 
Location is also a relatively easy method of classifying training 
facilities. Counselees considering future training are often influ- 
enced by the location of the facility. 


Content 


Content of training is a very important factor and one which 
is not easy to approach systematically. One may look at train- 
ing facilities in terms of the Entry Occupational Classification 
or the Dictionary three-digit breakdowns. One should take care 
to avoid considering training facilities too specifically in terms 
of occupations. Much training and education are broad and the 
occupational aspects are only one phase and sometimes are dis- 
tinetly secondary. For example, liberal arts training in college 
may not be particularly oriented toward preparation for any area 
of work. The training may be of great importance, however, for 
social living, citizenship, and general personal adjustment. In 
fact, the well-adjusted individual has a great asset for a success- 
ful occupational life. A person lacking in an occupational skill 
may learn it on the job, or by supplementary training; but а 
person deficient in his personal or social adjustments is аб а 
greater disadvantage since improvement is usually more difficult. 


Quality 


Quality is a factor in training that is difficult to evaluate, but 
it is important. Which is the best school? Which school has the 
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better course? Most standards for quality which are applied are 
minimum standards. There are voluntary accrediting organiza- 
tions for colleges and universities. The Association of American 
Universities for many years maintained a list of undergraduate 
colleges whose graduates would in general be accepted in the 
graduate schools of the Association. There are regional associa- 
tions, as the North Central Association, which accredits colleges 
and universities. In the professional fields, such as medicine and 
dentistry, psychology, social work, journalism, professional organ- 
izations maintain lists of approved schools. 

At the state level the educational department usually main- 
tains lists of accredited and approved colleges and schools. Also, 
schools which are approved for training in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration program are listed, including the specific courses 
involved. 


Other factors 

Opportunities for training should be considered in counseling 
and career planning along with probable opportunities for work. 
Frequently, where entrance to training facilities is limited, the 
reported opportunities for a job after training are optimistic. 
Where the counselee is undecided (and this may be a good thing), 


broader training is often chosen so that the more specifie choices 
аз to field of work or occupation can be made when а more appro- 
Priate time comes. 

The content of courses, length of training, location of facilities. 
Cost and other training information are often powerful factors in 
choosing a career. They may receive undue weight, however, if 
the counselee does not consider with them the pertinent informa- 
tion about the field of work or the occupation to which the 


training may lead. 


EXERCISES 


1. Review two or more publications which present future job oppor- 
tunities for the same occupation oF field of work. List the points of 
Agreement and the points of disagreement. How would you present 
this information to a person seeking advice? Repeat the process for 


Several occupati 
pations. " 
2. Draw up а form for а survey of establishments to obt 


ain estimates 
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of how many persons will be hired during the next six months for vari- 
ous occupations or fields of work. Visit two or three establishments and 
try it out. After a trial, revise the procedure to obtain the information 
in more usable form. 

3. Write up a procedure that you would follow for determining the 
probable future occupational opportunities in а community for the next 
five years. Indicate the size of the community, the agencies you would 
have participate, and the ways in which the information would be used. 
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fields.) 

Durand, John D., The Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1960, 
pp. 161-178. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1948. 

(A discussion of projections in labor force trends.) 

Harris, Seymour E., The Market for College Graduates. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949, pp. 207. (Raises basic issues 
regarding absorption of inereased numbers of college graduates—as 
of 1949.) 

Myers, Charles A., and George P. Shultz, The Dynamics of a Labor 
Market. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. 

(A case history of a community in which the major employing 
establishment suddenly closed.) 

U. S. Office of Education, Directory of Secondary Schools in the United 
States, Circular 250. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1949, 496 pp. 

(Listings of schools and standards of rating associations.) 5 

Wolfbein, Seymour L., *Oceupational Outlook: Review and Prospects, 
Occupations, March, 1951, Vol. XXIX, No. 6, pp. 434-437. 

(А description of the Occupational Outlook Service and a summary 
of employment prospects.) 

Yoder, Dale, Manpower Economics and Labor Relations, pp. 1-79. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950. 

(An analysis of manpower problems and resources.) 
For a list of other source materials, see Appendix, pages 365-370. 


APPENDIX 1 


Sources of Published Occupational 
Informational Materials 
nformational materials are subject to change 


Listed here are the principal sources which 
ailable and what 


, Published occupational i 
In availability and price. 
опе may explore to discover what is currently ау 
Prices are charged for such material. 
Before building a library or reference 
ultimate use and application of the inform 
for a library, more than one copy of each pamphlet, description, or 
book should be ordered. In sending out inquiries, it is well to use the 
letterhead of the institution and ask about “occupational and training 
information." The inquiry may receive more attention, and certain 
free materials and discounts may be provided. А record should be kept 
9f inquiries and results. If possible, one should get on the mailing lists 
9f regular publishers of oceupational information. Occupational Тава 
їх а valuable publication for keeping eurrently informed of new occu- 
pational pamphlets; an annotated bibliography, Occupational Pam- 


Dhlets? by Gertrude Forrester is а useful source book. 


unit, one should consider the 
ation. If the materials are 


Local Sources 

c often overlooked. Local employers, 
ade associations, librarians, publie em- 
Administration offices, union repre- 
fessional personnel and loeal pro- 


Valuable local sourees ar 
sitions of commerce, local tr 

yment office officials, Veterans 
Sentatives, Selective Service offices, pro | ‹ 
Cssional societies сап be of great assistance not only in supplying any 
Available local information but also in supplying leads for nationally 
Prepared information, especially information which is related to local 
Plants or to a local labor market. This author recommends that one 
Pegin with local sources and make inquiries by letter, telephone, and 


Personal visit. 


State Sources 
_ The State Department of Education, and particularly the State 
Supervisor of the Occupational Information and Guidance Services, 15 
s, Inc., 
ny, 
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"Риђи Р а Реараск, New Jersey. 
З ished by Personnel Service New York, 1948. 


"Published by H. W. Wilson Сотра 
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а very helpful source. А number of state directors have specially 
prepared manuals and lists for use by schools in obtaining publica- 
tions. The State Employment Service and the State departments deal- 
ing with rehabilitation, labor, and industrial relations should have 
information. For example, state licencing boards for barbers, engineers, 
doctors, and other professional groups should have information regard- 
ing procedures and standards for licensing. 


Regular Publishers (Less than Book Length) 


This group should yield big returns in terms of numbers of publica- 
tions available. Most of them will have prepared lists showing titles 
and dates of publication. U. S. Government publications will have 
to be purchased through the Superintendent of Documents, but lists 
from the government agencies are necessary. Not all publications listed 
by a government agency are in stock in the Government Printing Office. 
The agency may assist in getting a supply available for sale, however. 


Federal Government 


Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Occupational leaflets and lists of sources of occupational informa- 
tion.) 

Federal Security Agency, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
(Publications regarding rehabilitation methods and results.) 

Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Pamphlets on public health careers.) 

Department of Labor, Ottawa, Canada. 
(Monographs and booklets.) 

U. 8. Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. С. (Also has 
regional offices.) 
(Examination announcements, class specifications, and pamphlets.) 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Office of Information, Washington 
25, D. C. 
(Bulletins on getting into farm work and specific information on 
various types of farming.) 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
(Reports on labor force, 1950 census reports, and census classification 
of occupations.) 

U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Booklets on how to establish small businesses and services.) 

s Department of Defense, Office of Information, Washington 25, 

: С: 
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out jobs in the Armed Services; also, if 
he following: Department 
The Marine Corps, and 


(Lists of publieations ab 
necessary, Office of Information in each of tl 
of Air Force, Department of the Army, 
Department of the Navy.) 
U. S, Department of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service. 
(Pamphlets.) 
U. S. Government Printing Office, S 
ington 25, D. C. 
(Price lists of available public 
request must be specific. It ma 
various agencies and then order 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
D. О. 
(Various information on apprentic 
U. S. Department ої Labor, U. S. 
25, D. С. 
(Variety of publications, including Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, job descriptions, guides, description of professions, families, 


and others.) "n | 
U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 


25, р. С. 
(Outlook information publications.) . 

U. 8. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Oceupational publications concerning women.) 

7. 8. Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


(Information regarding study abroad.) 


uperintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ations which must be purchased, but 
y be easier to obtain lists from the 
from Superintendent of Documents.) 
of Apprenticeship, Washington 25, 


eships.) 
Employment Service, Washington 


Private Publishers (Less than Book Length) 

Bellman Publishing Company, 83 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
(Monographs.) í 

B'nai Brith, 1746, М Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. С. 
(Periodicals, charts, booklets.) 


hronical Press, Moravia, New York 
(Reprints and leaflets.) 
вин, Book Company, Inc., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Сако 4, Ш. 
onographs. 
Conde Nest scum, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


(Charts, booklets. Р 

Field Enterprises, і East Walker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
(Monographs.) 

Ladies Home Journa 
(Booklets.) 

Michigan Unemployment Compensat: 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
(Guides.) 


1, Philadelphia 5, Penn. 


ion Commission, 7310 Woodward 
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Morgan-Dillon and Company, 4616 North Clark Street, Chicago 40, 
Ill. 
( Monographs.) 

Occupational Opportunities Service, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio 
(Descriptions of professions.) 

Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New Jersey 
(Abstracts and occupational index.) 

Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
(Numerous monographs.) 

Rochester Institute of Technology, 65 Plymouth Avenue, S., Rochester 
8, New York 
(Pamphlets.) 

Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, ТІЇ. 
(Monographs, briefs, booklets.) 

Vocational Guidance Centre, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
(Monographs.) 

Vocational Guidance Manuals, Ine., 228 Varick Street, New York 14, 
New York 
(Monographs.) 

Western Personnel Institute, 30 Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1, Calif. 
(Briefs.) 

Xavier University, Washington and Pine Streets, New Orleans, La. 
(Monographs, including outlook for Negroes.) 


Publishers (Book Length) 


Bobbs-Merrill Company, 724 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Dodd, Mead and Co., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York, М. Y. 

E. P. Dutton and Company, 286-302 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 

Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 East 24th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Harcourt Brace and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33 St., New York, New York. 

J. Gordon Lippincott and Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 

Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 

Prentice-Hall, Ine., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 

Society for Occupational Research, Ltd., 2100 Solway Street, Glendale 
6, California. 


Periodicals (Professional Level) 


Career News, B'nai B'rith, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


, 
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EET ps icle, Chronicle Press, Moravia, New York. 
А Chicago ^r MM Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, 
к-а ы and Employment Security, Bureau of Employment 
ма rity (USES), VU. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D; С: 
Т aly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 5. Department 
"s Labor, Washington 25, D. С. 
rem mcr Index, Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New Jersey. 
we ional Trends. Bellman Publishing Company, 83 Newbury 
Occ eet, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
араан, National Vocational Guid 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ance Association, 1424 Sixteenth 


Periodicals 
(With articles containing occupational infor- 
mation—some of which is found summarized 
in Occupational Index) 
Jour $ " " 
po se of Business Education, 512 Brooks Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
Ylvania. 
Business Week, 330 West 42 
ria 122 Е. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Р oit і Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York. 
School and College Placement, 123 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, 


Pennsylvania. 


nd Street, New York, New York. 


National Associations and Societies 

merce publishes а directory called 
States. It names over 4,000 associa- 
d covered—for example, manu- 
ssional persons, labor unions, 


маз U. 8. Department of Con 
А, ional Associations of the United 
ns. These are listed according to fiel 


fa 

cturers жо" 

у ше, distributors, finance, profe | 
“erans, women, farmers, Negroes, publie officials, sports and recrea- 


бы and other areas. From this list one may choose associations con- 
sou ~ with the occupations or industries about which information 1s 
масе Although the results will be spotty, a letter or telephone 
diy may bring а good deal of usable material. Searching this 
t eetory is an occupational jnformation learning experience in itself. 

is a worthwhile volume for an occupational information library. 


American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 


ton 6, D. C 
(Directories in book 
ie professional schools.) | , 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education, W 
Bibliographies, lists of accredited schools.) 
tional Council of Technical Schools, 2601 16th 


Ington 9, D. С. 


form of junior colleges, universities and colleges, 


ashington 25, D. C. 


Street, N.W., Wash- 
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(Bulletins and lists of schools, including private home study, techni- 
cal institutes, and business schools.) 


Films 


Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Lists of distributors and titles of selected films.) 


APPENDIX ІІ 
Sample of a Job Analysis Schedule 


Ж А completed job analysis schedule, or worksheet, is reproduced on 
he following pages. It is presented to show the reader the format 
and style of writing which was used in making a study of personnel 
Tu guidance positions by a commission of the Council of Guidance and 
а Associations. The United States Employment Service made 
e analysis for the Council. The format was developed especially for 

18 study and varies somewhat from the one shown in Chapter II. 
This illustration should be useful to persons who wish to learn job 
analysis or who desire to try out a few analyses to gain a better 
understanding of the nature of occupational information. 

The analysis shows the job as it was found and is not intended to 


represent an ideal or standard for any position. 


SCHEDULE FOR EDUCATIONAL GuipANCE. WORKER 


4. Date May 24, 1949 


Јов ANALYSIS 


1. Job title Counselor 


2. Alternate titles Guidance Counselor 5. No. employed M 4 F6 


3. Institution (Deleted) 


6. Work Performed 
See attached sheets 


7. Hiring Requirements 


a. Minimum educational requirements: 
Qualify by passing № ational Teachers examinations 


plus teaching experience. 
High School X State, Municipal, 


College 1230 Major Subject | None or other Certifica- 


Graduate Training Must present evidence of hav- tion required: 


ing laken graduate training in guidance and related | None 
areas. Masters Degree in Guidance most desirable. 
b. Minimum work experience required: $ 
Job titles Full time teaching. Vacation work or Years. —————— 
full time work experience olher than — 
EE 
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8. Training 
Training received on the job | Initial in-service training meeting—one week 


—full time. Bi-weekly meetings. Plant visits. Visits to cooperating agencies. 
р 


Types of professional training made | Advanced degrees carry added incre- 
available or required for advance- | ments for all teachers in system. 
ment. 


9. Relation to other jobs 
a. Percentage of time spent on educational guidance work: 100% (yearly 


average) 


If less than 100%, list significant 
other duties and percentage of time 
spent on each. 


b. Sequence of educational guidance 
jobs (promotional ladder) in this 
institution. 


None 


c. Titles of other workers with whom Teachers; parents; Principals; Di- 
close coordination is necessary: rector; School Nurse; Reading Con- 
sultants; Clinical Examiners; the 
Educational Adjustment Examiner; 
Attendance Officers and Special Sub- 

ject Supervisors. 


10. Comments: 
See attached sheets. 


Work Performed 


Furnishes counseling services to pupils in Grade 9 on a scheduled 
basis and others on a voluntary basis. 

Refers, when necessary, cases to appropriate agencies for further 
assistance beyond the scope of the counselor. Is responsible for coun- 
seling approximately 500 pupils. 

Supervises and assists in collecting background and personal data 
from pupil questionnaires. Administers tests and studies these results 
to discuss them with students concerned, and assists them in determin- 
ing the significance of test scores in regard to their educational and/or 
vocational planning. 

Maintains a permanent cumulative record which includes such infor- 
mation as personal data, family record, marks, test results, interests, 
health, work experience, personal traits, ete., obtained from pupil ques- 
tionnaires and other sources. 

Counsels individual pupils; assists them in preparing four-year plan 
of studies; advises them about their educational courses, with reference 
to their records (academic, test, background, and physical and mental 
health) and their expressed interests and aptitudes. 

Makes available to pupils information concerning jobs, college and 
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non-college requirements, and any materials necessary for intelligent 
planning. 

Identifies pupils with special problems taking the necessary steps to 
see that the needs of these pupiis are met by the various student per- 
sonnel departments. Confers with teachers, parents, or guardians about 
pupil's adjustment and school progress and about vocational explora- 
tion and plans. 

Investigates chronic causes of failure and tries to resolve the diffi- 
culties of failing students. 

Interviews drop-outs and makes out “Cause of Leaving Reports.” 
Counsels pupil drop-outs, taking into consideration welfare of the pu- 
pil, job probability, legal aspect, and wishes of parents. 

Develops and supervises the maintenance of an occupational library 
for use by pupils and staff, and provides instruction in its use. Assists 
in organizing programs for career days, orientation days, assembly 
meetings; arranges for visual aids for use in the dissemination of occu- 
pational and educational information. Visits places of employment and 
obtains information by occupations on present and future employment 
possibilities. 

Visits schools, colleges, and training establishments to furnish stu- 
dents with information. Visits community agencies to observe their 
facilities to which counselees may be referred. 

Arranges for small groups of students to visit schools and industrial 

establishments, and to have conferences with officials associated with 
these schools or establishments. 
, Acts in a facilitative and advisory capacity to principal and teach- 
ing staff; advises them concerning pupil’s progress and problems; inter- 
prets test results and other data to them; provides them with educa- 
tional and occupational information for their use or for the use of 
subject classes. Furnishes data essential to the continuous evolution of 
the curriculum. 

Prepares counselor activity reports. Attends counselor meetings and 
conferences, to evaluate and emphasize techniques patricularly applica- 
ble to the common experience of the counselors. 


Counseling Activities Performed 


1. Freshman group fills out Questionnaire form under specific direc- 
tions of Counselor. 

. Counselor administers Aptitude Tests to groups. 

. By appointment, counselor interviews each student, discusses the 
test results, and counsels the student in reference to curriculum 
and vocational choices based on aptitudes, interests, future plans 
of the student, etc. 2. 

4. Assists student in preparation of curriculum. (А form outlining 

each specific subject for each semester that the student elects in 
conjunction with the counselor's help. One copy retained by stu- 


wn 
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dent, one copy for counselor record, one for home-room teacher.) 

5. Initiates the preparation of a cumulative Record Card covering 
grades 9-12 which will be maintained each year for the school 
life of the student until graduation or withdrawal from school. 
"This Record Card includes personal information, family record, 
test data, summary of pupil's growth and status, and information 
covering pupil's educational and vocational preferences, work 
experience, personal traits, vocational courses, health, behavior, 
parent conferences, and occupational insight. Counselor receives 
assistance in completing cumulative record folder by having 
clerks enter the purely personal data, etc., which they obtain 
from the questionnaire previously filled out by student. Coun- 
selor enters only the more significant information obtained dur- 
ing the counseling interview (s). 

6. Counsels all students who withdraw or who intend to withdraw 


from school, endeavoring to assist them in making the best pos- 
sible adjustment. 


7. Identifies 


small groups in visits to business or- 


5 ps and maintains a library of occu ti Е 
tional information, college, mia od pational and educa 


rma ues 1 
з c^ M dn. jobs and fields of "ut. вані 
* 7061618 drop-outs to placement counselor or to the Divisi f 
с on о 
Employment Security for job consideration. із 
General Comments 


The guidance Program now in effect in th; i і 
comparatively new. The appointment of all іа айий te i 
Senior and Junior High Schools this разі year under the Director of 
Guidance set m motion a long-range program to furnish guidance serv- 
ices for all pupils in Grade 9 through Grade 19. hasan, of the large 
number of students and a limited counseling staff, it was not possible 


to give counseling to all sophomores, juni i 
enin a ‘They are прати d Juniors, and senior students on а 


| є 9n а voluntary basi i P 

mits. All students entering Grade 9 in Pebrumy. 1949 petes nd 
З , , 

S su i Until graduation from high 

atom school prior to i h 

new group starts Grade 9, it will be given vit oot tee 
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about 3% years all Junior and Senior High School students will have 
been receiving regular counseling assistance. In this way there will be 
an orderly and controlled increase in the total pupil coverage each half 
year until the ultimate of a complete guidance program for each and 
every student at the secondary level will have been realized. 


Pertinent Duties of Full-time Counselors 


1. Takes charge of the preparation of the cumulative record cards. In- 
terprets them as needed for use by principal and other staff members. 
(The assistance of teachers and office clerical staff is needed in 
recording items on cards.) 

2. Interviews all drop-outs and records their reasons for dropping out. 
Endeavors to make adjustments which will allow students to remain 
in school. 

. Interviews all students transferring from опе school to another. 

. Investigates chronic causes of failures. 

. Advises at least once a year regarding choice of electives. Makes out, 
in triplicate, a four-year program card for each pupil: one card to 
be kept by the pupil, one by the counselor, and one by the home- 
room teacher. Counselor must act as a consultant before any changes 
are made in a student’s program as outlined on his program card. 
Checks credits for high school graduation at each of these interviews. 

6. Confers individually with pupils who have problems of school and 
personal adjustment. This counseling function may range from one 
interview with pupils having minor problems to very thorough case 
studies of seriously maladjusted children. 


слон» бо 


Comments 


Hiring Requirements: 
The analyst feels that а few words of explanation are necessary to 
clarify the hiring policy in this school system: 
1. All Elementary and Junior High School teachers must possess & 
bachelor’s degree. Р 
2. АП Senior High School teachers must possess a master's degree. 
3. All teachers must satisfactorily pass the National Teachers exam- 


ination in order to qualify for appointment. 
4. Under normal practices, all teachers hired must have two years of 


experience gained outside this school system. (Modified by teacher 
Shortage.) 
5. АП teachers must рег 


point: ttain life tenure. 
e d from the ranks of the perma- 


6. As a rule, Counselors are selecte! ) erm 
nently selected teachers and then perform counseling activities 


exclusively. 


form satisfactorily for three years after ap- 
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і і 4, are expected to 
1 teachers appointed since September 1, 1944 у { 
й ы advanced courses during the first 10 years in а teaching posi- 
tion. . SE m 
8. А candidate not appointed to a teaching position before passing 
і his 45th birthday becomes ineligible and his name is removed from 
the list of eligible candidates. 


9. Advanced degrees attained by teachers over those required carry 
added salary increments, 


The above standards apply to all. In addition, persons selected as 
counselors must give evidence of having taken special guidance courses. 
A master's degree in guidance is highly desirable and is a factor in 
Counselor selection. Persons selected as Counselors must have had ex- 
регіепсе as classroom teachers. Other desirable factors in selecting 


Counselors are that the individuals have either some full-time experi- 


ence or at least part-time or vacation work in jobs outside the teach- 
ing field. 


Tentative Requisites or Qualifications 
for Appointment as Counselor 


(All Counselors appointed fr 
permanent status.) 
1. Teaching ability Experience аз а teacher. 


2. Popularity with students and teachers, (Ability to establish good 


personal relationships -луеї adjusted personality.) 
3. Evidence of special training in guidance. (Master's degree most 
desirable.) 


om regular full-time teachers already in 


4. Attention to detail. 
5. Willingness to be of зегуїсе to parents and pupils. 
6. Interest in research and its contribution to better counseling. 
7. Experience in paid employment (other than teaching is desirable). 
ANALYSIS OF DUTIES SKILLS, KNOWLEDGE AND 
: MEA ABILITIES NEEDED 
Test administration Knowledge of tests 
Organizes and administers Aptitude Knowledge of and skill in administering 


ЗА. | | tests to large groups. 

Distributes material; monitors Group. Ability to get students’ cooperation to 
| establish rapport, 

Counselor Supervises and 


dents. 
Counseling: 


Interprets test results; helps Students Abili і › abilities 
to appraise their skills, interests, and ity to estimate students’ abi 


RA 5 A rom test scores records and interviews- 
abilities for various vocations and , records and 
courses, 
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ANALYSIS OF DUTIES 


Assists students in preparing Four Year 
Plan of Study. 


Counsels on all problems relative to 
proper adjustment to their education 
and/or vocational choices and progress. 
Counsels all students withdrawing from 
school. Prepares “Cause of Leaving Re- 
port.” Endeavors to make any logical 
adjustment to retain student in school 
or to effect a transfer to another 
school. Discusses job possibilities with 
school leavers and advises students in 
the light of their potentialities, inter- 
ests, and abilities to make the most 
desirable choice for their future work 
exposure. 


Prepares Cumulative Record Cards: 


Assists and supervises the preparation 
of Cumulative Record Cards by clerical 
personnel. (Clerks supply information 
to Record cards from pupil's Question- 
naire, records, etc.) 

Counselor personally completes the per- 
tinent items as a result of the personal 
interview, giving appraisal of student's 
personality, school attitude, progress, 
Problems, and other facts disclosed in 
the interview. 


Occupational Information: 


Assists in the development and main- 
tenance of a library of occupational in- 
formation. 


Arranges displays of materials to stress 
the major fields of endeavor open to 
students. 


Keeps up to date on trends, new publi- 
cations, and sources of educational and 
Vocational information. 


Placement: 


Interviews students desiring placement. 
Makes out referral card to Division of 
Employment Security for student. As 
ferral Card designates field of work 
appropriate for pupil. 
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SKILLS, KNOWLEDGE AND 
ABILITIES NEEDED 
Knowledge of curriculum, especially in- 
terests and abilities required for each 

course. 

Skill in test interpretation 

Knowledge of the limitation of ap- 
praisal techniques. Skill in interviewing 
techniques. 


Counseling skill. 


Knowledge of jobs; school entrance 
requirements; sources of employment; 
knowledge of oceupational and indus- 
trial trends; knowledge of referral 


sources. 


Ability to make concise analysis. 


Ability to coordinate clerical functions 
with counseling techniques. 


Knowledge of sources of occupational 
information—partieularly of monthly 
and weekly periodicals and journals 
containing digests of current. materials. 


Ability to use Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles and similar publications of 
the United States Employment Service. 


Ability to estimate student aptitudes 
from test scores, records, and inter- 
views. 


Skill as Counselor. 
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Cooperating Agencies: 


Visits cooperating agencies, Consults 
with their offices, Refers pupils occa- 
sionally to cooperating agencies, 


Extraneous Duties: 

Attends bi-weekly staff meetings, 
Makes statistical analysis on occasion, 
Develops class norms, determines mean- 
ing, еіс, 

Submits Teports upon request, 

Assists in presenting assembly meetings 
and “Career Day” programs at the 
school, and in arranging plant visits for 
selected students groups. 
Confers with Director in regard to poli- 
cies, and carries out his suggestions, 
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SKILLS, KNOWLEDGE AND 
ABILITIES NEEDED 
Knowledge of job requirements and la- 

bor market conditions, 


Knowledge of state and federal laws af- 
fecting employment of workers, and of 
union regulations and requirements. 


Ability to work with Officials of coop- 
erating agencies, 


Knowledge of other persons and agen- 
cies to whom a person may be referred. 


Ability to work with others. 
Knowledge of statistics. 


Ability to write comprehensive reports 
giving evaluation of guidance progress 
and results, 


APPENDIX Ш 


Bureau of Census Occupational 
and Industrial Classification 


] and Industrial Classification (1950) is re- 
produced here to give the reader а concept of its scope and structure. 
Census data represent a very important part of occupational informa- 
tion. Such data should be more easily understood if one has the occu- 
pational and industrial structure available for reference. During the 
next few years there will be many publications and releases based on 
the 1950 complete census. There will also be many releases concerning 


the monthly surveys. 


The Census Occupationa 


Census Occupational Classification, 1950 


(The 3-digit number in the left margin is the code for the occupation 
category. “N.e.c.” means not elsewhere classified) 


Professional, Technical, and Kindred Workers 


000 Accountants and auditors 
001 Actors and actresses 
002 Airplane pilots and navigators 
003 Architects 
004 Artists and art teachers 
005 Athletes 
006 Authors 
007 Chemists 
008 Chiropractors 
009 Clergymen 

College presidents, professor: 
010 College presidents and deans 
012 Professors and instructors, agricultural sciences 
013 Professors and instructors, biological sciences 
014 Professors and instructors, chemistry 
015 Professors and instructors, economics 
016 Professors and instructors, engineering | 
017 Professors and instructors, geology and geophysies 
018 Professors and instructors, mathematics 
019 Professors and instructors, medical sciences 
023 Professors and instructors, physies 
024 Professors and instructors, psychology 
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s, and instructors (п.е.е.) 
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025 
026 
027 
028 
029 
031 
032 
033 
034 
035 
036 
041 
042 
043 
044 
045 
046 
047 
048 
049 
051 
052 
053 
054 
055 
056 
057 


061 
062 
063 
067 
068 
069 
058 
059 
070 
071 
072 
073 
074 
075 
076 
077 
078 
079 
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Professors and instructors, statistics . 

Professors and instructors, natural sciences (n.e.c.) 

Professors and instructors, social sciences (n.e.c.) 

Professors and instructors, nonscientific subjects 

Professors and instructors, subject not specified 
Dancers and dancing teachers 
Dentists 
Designers 
Dietitians and nutz:tionists 
Draftsmen 
Editors and reporters 
Engineers, aeronautical 
Engineers, chemical 
Engineers, civil 
Engineers, electrical 
Engineers, industrial 
Engineers, mechanical 
Engineers, metallurgical 
Engineers, mining 
Engineers (n.e.c.) 
Entertainers (n.e.c.) 
Farm and home management advisors 
Foresters and conservationists 
Funeral directors and embalmers 
Lawyers and judges 
Librarians 
Musicians and musie teachers 
Natural scientists (п.е.е.) 

Agricultural scientists 

Biological Scientists 

Geologists and geophysicists 

Mathematicians 

Physicists 

Miscellaneous natural scientists 
Nurses, professional 
Nurses, student 
Optometrists 
Osteopaths 
Personnel and 1 
Pharmacists 
Photographers 
Physicians and Surgeons 
Radio operators 
Recreation and group w 
Religious workers 
Social and w 


; and metallurgists 


professiona] 


abor relations Workers 


orkers 


elfare workers, except group 


081 
082 
083 
084 
091 
092 
093 
094 
095 
096 
097 
098 
099 


100 
123 


200 
201 
203 
204 
205 
210 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 


300 
301 
302 
304 
305 
310 
320 
321 
322 
325 
335 
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Social scientists 
Economists 
Psychologists 
Statisticians and actuaries 
Miscellaneous social scientists 
Sports instructors and officials 
Surveyors 
Teachers (n.e.c.) 
Technicians, medieal and dental 
Technicians, testing 
"Technicians (n.e.c.) 
Therapists and healers (n.e.c.) 
Veterinarians 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers (п.е.е.) 


Farmers and Farm Managers 


Farmers (owners and tenants) 
Farm managers 


Managers, Officials, and Proprietors, Except Farm 


Buyers and department heads, store 

Buyers and shippers, farm products 

Conductors, railroad 

Credit men 

Floormen and floor managers, store 

Inspectors, public administration | 

Managers and superintendents, building : 

Officers, pilots, pursers, and engineers, ship 2 | 
Officials and administrators (n.e.c.) , publie administration 
Officials, lodge, society, union, etc. 

Postmasters 

Purchasing agents and buyers (n.e.c.) 

Managers, officials, and proprietors (п.е.е.) 


Clerical and Kindred Workers 


Agents (n.e.c.) 

Attendants and assistants, library 
Attendants, physician's and dentist's office 
Baggagemen, transportation 

Bank tellers 

Bookkeepers 

Cashiers 

Collectors, bill and account 

Dispatchers and starters, vehicle | 
Express messengers and railway mail clerks 
Mail carriers 
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340 Messengers and office boys 

341 Office machine operators 

342 Shipping and receiving clerks 

350 Stenographers, typists, and secretaries 
360 "Telegraph messengers 

365 "Telegraph operators 

370 "Telephone operators 

380 Ticket, station, and express agents 
390 Clerical and kindred workers (n.e.c.) 


Sales Workers 
400 Advertising agents and salesmen 
410 Auctioneers 
420 Demonstrators 
430 Hucksters and peddlers 
450 Insurance agents and brokers 
460 Newsboys 
470 Real estate agents and brokers 
480 Stock and bond salesmen 
490 Salesmen and sales clerks (n.e.c.) 


Craftsmen, Foremen, and Kindred Workers 
500 Bakers 
501 Blacksmiths 
502 Bookbinders 
503 Boilermakers 
504 Brickmasons, ston 
505 Cabinetmakers 
510 Carpenters 
511 Cement and concrete finishers 
512 Compositors and typesetters 
513 Cranemen, derrickmen, and hoistmen 
514 Decorators and window dressers 
515 Electricians 
520 Electrotypers and stereotypers 
521 Eigen, except photoengravers 
522 Excavating, gradin and то i ^ 
vu rem E vem E, ad machinery operators 
524 Forgemen and hammermen 
525 Furriers 
530 Glaziers 


531 Heat treaters, annealers, and temperers 


532 Inspectors, scalers, and graders, log and lumber 
533 Inspectors (n.e.c.) 


534 Jewelers, watchmakers 
535 Job setters, metal 


emasons, and tile setters 


, goldsmiths, and silversmiths 
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540 Linemen and servicemen, telegraph, telephone, and power 
541 Locomotive engineers 

542 Locomotive firemen 

543 Loom fixers 

544 Machinists 

545 Mechanics and repairmen, airplane 

550 Mechanics and repairmen, automobile 

551 Mechanics and repairmen, office machine 

552 Mechanics and repairmen, radio and television 

553 Mechanics and repairmen, railroad and car shop 

554 Mechanics and repairmen (п.е.с.) 

555 Millers, grain, flour, feed, ete. 

560 Millwrights 

561 Molders, metal Й 

562 Motion picture projectionists | 

563 Opticians and lens grinders and polishers 

564 Painters, construction and maintenance 

565 Paperhangers 

570 Pattern and model makers, except paper 

571 Photoengravers and lithographers 

572 Piano and organ tuners and repairmen 

573 Plasterers 

574 Plumbers and pipe fitters n 

575  Pressmen and plate printers, printing 

580 Rollers and roll hands, metal 

581 Roofers and slaters 

582 Shoemakers and repairers, except factory 

583 Stationary engincers 

584 Stone cutters and stone carvers 

585 Structural metal workers 
590 Tailors and tailoresses : 
591 Tinsmiths, coppersmiths, and sheet metal workers 
592 Tool makers, and die makers and setters 

593 Upholsterers 

594 Craftsmen and kindred workers (n.e.c.) 

595 Members of the armed forces 


Operatives and Kindred Workers* 


600 Apprentice auto mechanics 

601 Apprentice bricklayers and masons 
602 Apprentice carpenters 

603 Apprentice electricians 

604 Apprentice machinists and toolmakers 
605 Apprentice mechanies, except auto 


*Mine laborers are included in the major group 
workers.” 


“Operatives and kindred 
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610 
611 
612 
613 
614 
615 
620 
621 
622 
623 
624 
625 
630 
631 
632 
633 
634 
635 
640 
641 
642 
643 
644 
645 
650 
660 
661 
662 
670 
671 
672 
673 
674 
675 
680 
681 
682 
683 
684 
685 
690 


700 
710 
720 
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Apprentice plumbers and pipe fitters 
Apprentices, building trades (n.e.c.) 
Apprentices, metalworking trades (n.e.c.) 
Apprentices, printing trades 

Apprentices, other specified trades 
Apprentices, trade not specified 

Asbestos and insulation workers 

Attendants, auto service and parking 
Blasters and powdermen 

Boatmen, canalmen, and lock keepers 
Brakemen, railroad 

Bus drivers 

Chainmen, rodinen, and axmen, surveying 
Conductors, bus and street railway 
Deliverymen and routemen 

Dressmakers and seamstresses, except factory 
Dyers 

Filers, grinders, and polishers, metal 
Fruit, nut, and vegetable graders and 
Furnacemen, smeltermen, and pourers 
Heaters, metal 

Laundry and dry cleaning operatives 
Meat cutters, except slaughter and packing house 
Milliners 

Mine operatives and laborers 

Motormen, mine, factory, logging camp, ete. 
Motormen, street, subway, and elevated railway 
Oilers and greasers, except auto 

Painters, except construction and maintenance 
Photographic process workers 
Power station operators 

Sailors and deck hands 

Sawyers 

Spinners, textile 

Stationary firemen 

Switchmen, railroad 

Taxicab drivers and chauffeurs 
Truck and tractor drivers 
Weavers, textile 

Welders and flame-cutters 
Operatives and kindred workers ( 


packers, except factory 


n.e.c.) 


Private Household Workers 
Housekeepers, private household 
Laundresses, private household 
Private household workers (n.e.e.) 
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Service Workers, Except Private Household 


730 Attendants, hospital and other institution 

731 Attendants, professional and personal service (п.е.с.) 
732 Attendants, recreation and amusement 

740 Barbers, beauticians, and manicurists 

750 Bartenders 

751 Bootblacks 

752 Boarding and lodging house keepers 

753 Charwomen and cleaners 

754 Cooks, except private household 

7C0 Counter and fountain workers 

761 Elevator operators 

762 Firemen, fire protection 

763 Guards, watchmen, and doorkeepers 

764 Housekeepers and stewards, except private household 
770 Janitors and sextons 

771 Marshals and constables 

772 Midwives 

773 Policemen and detectives 

780 Porters 

781 Practical nurses 

782 Sheriffs and bailiffs 

783 Ushers, recreation and amusement 

784 Waiters and waitresses 

785 Watchmen (crossing) and bridge tenders 

790 Service workers, except private household (m.e.c.) 


Farm Laborers and Foremen 


810 Farm foremen 

820 Farm laborers, wage workers 

830 Farm laborers, unpaid family workers 
840 Farm service laborers, self-employed 


Laborers, Except. Farm and Mine* 


910 Fishermen and oystermen 

920 Garage laborers and car washers and greasers 
930 Gardeners, except farm and groundskeepers 
940 Longshoremen and stevedores 

950 Lumbermen, raftsmen, and woodchoppers 
960 Teamsters 

970 Laborers (n.e.c.) 


УУУ Occupation Not Reported 


"ж Mine laborers are included in the major group “Operatives and kindred 


workers.” 
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105 
116 
126 


206 
216 
226 
236 


246 


306 
307 
308 
309 


316 
317 
318 
319 
326 


336 
337 
338 
346 
347 
348 


356 
357 
358 
367 
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Census Industrial Classification, 1950 


(The 3-digit number in the left margin is the code 
for the industry category) 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries 
Agriculture 
Forestry 
Fisheries 


Mining 
Metal mining 
Coal mining р 
Crude petroleum and natural gas extraction 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying, except fuel 


Construction 


Manu facturing 


DURABLE GOODS 
Lumber and wood produets, except furniture 
Logging 
Sawmills, planing mills, and mill work 
Miscellaneous wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products 
Cement, and conerete, gypsum 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 


Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral and stone products 
Metal industries 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
Other primary iron and steel industries 
Primary nonferrous industries 
Fabricated stee] products 
Fabricated nonferrous metal products 
Not specified metal industries 
Machinery, except electrical 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Office and store machines and devices 
Miscellaneous machinery 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies 
Transportation equipment 


Motor vehicles and motor vehicle equipment 


; and plaster products 
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378 
379 


386 
387 
388 
399 


406 
407 
408 
409 
416 
417 
418 
419 
426 
429 


436 
437 
438 
439 
446 


448 
449 


456 
457 
458 
459 


466 
467 
468 
469 


476 
477 
478 


487 
488 
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Aircraft and parts 

Ship and boat building and repairing 

Railroad and miscellaneous transportation equipment 
Professional and photographie equipment, and watches 

Professional equipment and supplies 

Photographie equipment and supplies 

Watches, clocks, and clockwork-operated devices 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


NONDURABLE GOODS 


Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, and sea foods 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products 
Confectionery and related products 
Beverage industries 
Miscellaneous food preparations and kindred products 
Not specified food industries 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products 
Knitting mills 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, except knit goods 
Carpets, rugs, and other floor coverings 
Yarn, thread, and fabric mills 
Miscellaneous textile mill products 
Apparel and other fabricated textile products 
Apparel and accessories 
Miscellancous fabricated textile products 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Miscellaneous paper and pulp products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 
Synthetic fibers 
Drugs and medicines 
Paints, varnishes, and related products 
Miscellaneous chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Petroleum refining 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather products 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished 
Footwear, except rubber 
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489 Leather products, except footwear 
499 Not specified manufacturing industries 


Transportation, Communication, and Other Public Utilities 


TRANSPORTATION 


506 Railroads and railway express service 
516 Street railways and bus lines 

526 "Trucking service 

527 Warehousing and Storage 

586 Taxicab service 

546 Water transportation 

556 Air transportation 

567 Petroleum and gasoline pipe lines 

968 Services incidental to transportation 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
978 "Telephone (wire and radio) 
579 Telegraph (wire and radio) 


UTILITIES AND SANITARY SERVICES 
586 Electric light and power 
987 Gas and steam supply systems 
588 Electric-gas utilities 
596 Water supply 
597 Sanitary services 
598 Other and not Specified utilities 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


WHOLESALE TRADE 
606 Motor vehicles and equipment 
607 Drugs, chemicals, and 
608 Dry goods and apparel 
609 Food and related products 
616 Electrical goods, hardware, and plumbing equipment 
617 Machinery, equipment, and supplies 
618 Petroleum products 
619 Farm products—raw materials 
626 Miscellaneous wholesale trade 
627 Not specified wholesale trade 


allied products 


RETAIL TRADE 
636 Food stores, except dairy products 
637 Dairy products stores and milk re 
646 General merchandise stores 
647 Five and ten cent Stores 


tailing 


656 
657 
658 
659 
667 
668 
669 
679 
686 
687 
688 
689 
696 
697 
698 
699 


716 
726 
736 
746 
756 


806 
807 
808 
816 
817 


826 
836 
846 
847 
848 
849 


856 
857 
858 
859 
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Apparel and accessories stores, except shoe stores 
Shoe stores 

Furniture and housefurnishings stores 
Household appliance and radio stores 
Motor vehicles and accessories retailing 
Gasoline service stations 

Drug stores 

Eating and drinking places 

Hardware and farm implement stores 
Lumber and building material retailing 
Liquor stores 

Retail florists 

Jewelry stores 

Fuel and ice retaining 

Miscellaneous retail stores 

Not specified retail trade 


Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 
Banking and credit agencies 


Security and commodity brokerage and in 


Insurance 
Real estate 
Real estate-insurance-law offices 


vestment companies 


Business and. Repair Services 


Advertising 

Accounting, auditing, and t 
Miscellaneous business services 
Automobile repair services and garages 


Miscellaneous repair services 


d bookkeeping services 


Personal Services 


Private households 
Hotels and lodging places 
Laundering, cleaning, and 
Dressmaking shops 
Shoe repair shops 
Miscellaneous persona 


dyeing services 


] services 


Entertainment. and Recreation Services 
Radio broadcasting and television 

Theaters and motion pictures 

Bowling alleys, and billiard and pool parlors | 
Miscellaneous entertainment and recreation services 


390 


868 
869 
879 
888 
896 
897 
898 
899 


906 
916 
926 
936 


VVV 
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Professional and Related Services 
Medical and other health services, except hospitals 
Hospitals 
Legal services 
Educational services 
Welfare and religious services 
Nonprofit membership organizations 
Engineering and architectural services 
Miscellaneous professional and related services 


Public Administration 
Postal service 
Federal public administration 
State public administration 
Local public administration 


Industry Not Reported 


APPENDIX IV 


The New York Plan for Filing Unbound 
Occupational Information 


In the operation of an occupational library or а reference unit, the 
filing of information із а procedure which must be carefully worked 
out. As indicated in Chapter V, there are two principal types of filing 
plans. One is alphabetical, and the other is based upon the code struc- 
ture of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

The Bureau of Guidance of the State Education Department at 
Albany, New York, has been a pioneer in the guidance field. One of 
its contributions has been the development of a filing plan based on 
the Dictionary classification. The earlier plan was based on the 1939 
edition of the Dictionary. The present one uses the 1949 titles and 
codes, The plan is reproduced here as an aid to readers who may wish 
to use it. 

This author is very grateful to the Bureau of Guidance and to 
George Hutcherson, its Director, for permission to reproduce the plan. 
Full acknowledgment is made to Paul B. McGann of the Bureau who 


prepared the revision. 


The University of the State of New York 
The State Education Department 
Albany 1 


Foreword 


A major function of counselors has to do with the collection and 
organization for use of current and reliable information on vocations 
and the training related thereto. This information is available from a 
great variety of sources including newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, 
and books. 

Those materials not found in books present a real problem in that 
they are not prepared in any standard form. It is necessary to care for 
them by some plan of systematic filing and the vertical letter file has 
by experience proven most practical. 

The following pages contain a Plan for Filing Occupational Infor- 
mation, based on the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. This revision has been prepared by Paul В. McGann of the Bu- 


reau of Guidance. : 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance 
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Filing Unbound Material on Occupations 
Purpose 


А systematic plan for the filing of unbound occupational materials 
such as pamphlets, clippings, magazine articles and other materials is 
presented to counselors in the following pages. It is based upon the 
latest edition of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles! The plan 
herein proposed is a revision of a former monograph issued by the 
Bureau of Guidance. Counselors who have established a file under the 
previous plan шау turn to Appendix A where а table converts 


the codings based on the First Edition, 1939 of the Dictionary to those 
used in the Second Edition, 1949. 


Materials 


(a) Dictionary of Occupational Тійез, Volumes I and II 
Volume I Definition of Titles. 
Volume II Occupational Classification 

Second Edition. 

(b) Fifteen center cut manila letters folders. 

(c) Approximately 225 folders with tabs on eithe 
By reversing the fold, the folde 

(d) Steel, letter-size, filin 

expansion. How 

be used. 

А supply of cards 58:80 

cards may be used if this si 

(f) Gummed labels for the folders save time if the titles are to be 
typewritten. Three different colors should be selected, one for 
center cut, a second for right hand cut, and the third for left 

hand eut. 


and Industry Index. 


r right or left side. 
rs can be used either left or right. 
g cabinet. The four drawer size allows for 
ever, any box of the correct size and shape may 


чл 


(е 


= 


to use for cross reference. Smaller 
Ze 1s not available. 


Procedure 


STEP ONE: 


х a typewritten label for 
each of the following a 
0-00 thru 0-39 Professional 


0-40 thru 0-69 Semiprofessional 


0-70 thru 0-99 Managerial and Official 

1-00 thru 1-49 Clerical and Kindred 

1-50 thru 1-99 Sales and Kindred 

2-00 thru 2-99 Service Occupations 
Сз Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Volume І: De 
tion, 1949. $3.50. Volume II: Occupational Clas: 
Second Edition, 1949, Price, 82.00. U. 
D. C. 


finition of Titles. Second Edi- 
Sification and Industry Index. 
- 8. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
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3-00 thru 3-99 | Agricultural, Fishery, Forestry and Kindred 
4-00 thru 5-18 Skilled Occupations in Manufacturing Activities 
5-20 thru 561 Skilled Occupations in Nonmanufacturing Activities 
5-03 thru 5-89 Skilled Occupations, Miscellaneous 
5-91 thru 5-99 Foremen 
6-00 thru 7-99  Semiskilled Occupations 

STEP TWO: 


Take 111 folders with left-hand tabs. Print or а@х а typewritten 
label for each of the following: 


0-01 
0-02 
0-03 
0-04 
0-06 
0-07 
0-08 
0-11 
0-12 
0-13 
0-14 
0-22 
0-23 
0-24 
0-25 
0-26 
0-27 
0-30 
0-33 
0-34 
0-35 
0-36 
0-38 
0-41 
0-43 
0-44 
0-45 
0-46 
0-48 
0-50 
0-52 
0-56 
0-57 
0-61 
0-62 
0-64 
0-65 


Accountants and Auditors 
Actors and Actresses 
Architects 
Artists, Sculptors and Teachers of Art 
Authors, Editors and Reporters 
Chemists 
Clergymen 
College Professors and Instructors 
County Agents and Farm Demonstrators 
Dentists 
thru 0-20 Engineers (General) 
Lawyers and Judges 
Librarians 
Musicians and Teachers of Music 
Pharmacists 
Physicians and Surgeons 
Social and Welfare Workers 
thru 0-32 Teachers 
Trained Nurses 
Veterinarians 
Natural Scientists 
Social Scientists 
thru 0-39 Professional 
Aviators 
Decorators and Window Dressers 
Commercial Artists 
Dancers 
Designers 
Draftsmen 
Laboratory Technicians and Assistants 
Medical Services 
Photographers 
Athletes, Sports Instructors and Officials 
Radio Operators 
Showmen 
Surveyors 
Embalmers and Undertakers 


(Not. Elsewhere Classified) 
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0-66 "Technicians (Except Laboratory) 

0-68 thru 0-69 Semiprofessional (Not Elsewhere Classified) 
0-71 Hotel and Restaurant Managers 

0-72 Retail Managers 

0-73 Wholesale Managers 

0-74 thru 0-75 Buyers and Floor Managers 

0-79 Inspectors 

0-81 Advertising Agents 

0-83 Officials of Lodges, Societies, Unions 

0-85 Credit Men 

0-87 Managers and Superintendents Buildings 

0-88 Ship Captains, Mates, Pilots and Engineers 

0-91 Purchasing Agents 

0-92 Conductors, Railroad 

0-94 Public Officials (Not Elsewhere Classified) 

0-95 Inspectors, Public Service (Not Elsewhere Classified) 


0-97 thru 0-99 Managers and Officials (Not Elsewhere Classified) 
1-01 Bookkeepers 


1-04 thru 1-19 Clerks, Office 

1-20 Library Assistants 

1-28 thru 1-24 Messenger Service 

1-25 Office Machine Operators 

1-26 Timekeepers 

1-27 thru 1-28 Postal Service 

1-32 Physician's and Dentist's Assistants 
1-83 Secretaries 

1-34 Shipping and Receiving Clerks 

1-85 Technical Clerks 

1-36 Statistical Clerks 

1-37 Stenographers and Typists 

1-88 Stock Clerks 

1-41 Telegraph Operators 

1-42 Telephone Operators 

1-44 Ticket, Station and Express Agents 
1-49 Clerks (Not Elsewhere Classified) 
1-51 thru 1-99 Salesmen 

2-00 thru 2-09 Domestic Service 

2-20 thru 2-59 Personal Service 

2-60 thru 2-69 Protective Service 

2-80 thru 2-99 Building Service 

3-00 thru 3-49 Agriculture 

3-80 thru 3-89 Fishermen 

3-90 thru 3-99 Forestry (Non-professional) 
4-01 thru 4-10 Food Products 
412 Tobacco Products 

414 thru419 Textiles 

4-21 thru 4-27 Fabricated Textile Products 
4-29 thru 4-39 Lumber and Lumber Products 
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4-41 thru 4-42 Paper and Paper Goods 

4-44 thru 4-49 Printing and Publishing 

4-50 thru 4-54 Chemical and Chemical Products 
4-55 thru 4-56 Petroleum and Coal Products 
4-57 thru 4-58 Rubber Goods 

4-59 thru 4-62 Leather and Leather Products 
4-65 thru 4-70 Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 
4-71 thru 4-95 Metal Work Occupations 

4-97 thru 5-00 Electricians and Manufacture of Electrical Equipment 
5-02 thru 5-05 Transportation Equipment 

5-08 thru 5-13 Manufacture of Miscellaneous Products 
5-08 Opticians and Lens Grinders and Polishers 
5-10 Plastic Products, Fabrication of 

5-16 thru 5-18 Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
5-20 Petroleum 

5-21 Miners and Mining-Machine Operators 
5-23 thru 5-33 Construction 

5-35 thru 5-49 ‘Transportation 

5-51 thru 5-54 Communication and Utility 

5-55 thru 5-60 Trade and Service Occupations 
5-63 thru 5-89 Miscellaneous Occupations 

5-91 thru 5-99 Foremen 

7-03 thru 7-99 Apprentices 


STEP THREE: 
Listed below are 200 occupational titles. These are to be printed or 
typewritten on labels and affixed to folders with right hand tabs. 
Unless occupational materials have accumulated, it is not necessary 
initially to make a file for each title. Those marked with an asterisk 
(*) are used most frequently. The remaining folders may be added 


as material is secured. 


0-02.41 Teacher, Drama 
*0-03.20 Architect, Landscape 
*0-04.01 Painter 
*0-04.31 Sculptor 
*0-04.41 Cartoonist 

0-04.51 Teacher, Art 

0-06.40 Editor 
*0-06.71 Reporter 

0-06.94 Copy Writer 

0-06.97 Public Relations Mar 
*0-12.35 Home Economist 
*0-14.10 Metallurgist 
*0-15.01 Chemical Engineer 

0-15.11 Ceramic Engineer 
*0-16.01 Civil Engineer 
*0-17.01 Electrical Engineer 
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*0-18.01 Industrial Engineer 
*0-19.01 Mechanical Engineer 
0-19.03 Aeronautical Engineer 
*0-20.01 Mining Engineer 
0-22.10 Lawyer 
0-23.25 Medical-Record Librarian 
*0-24.02 Vocal Musician 
*0-24.12 Instrumental Musician 
0-24.31 Teacher, Music 
0-27.06 Recreation Director 
*0-30.11 "Teacher, Elementary 
*0-31.01 Teacher, High School 
0-31.10 Administrator 
0-32.00 Teacher, Handicapped 
*0-32.04 Occupational Therapist 
0-32.30 Vocational Training Teacher 
0-32.98 Governess 
0-33.42 Public Health Nurse 
0-35.01 Agronomist 
0-35.05 Horticulturist 
*0-35.07 Forester 
0-35.16 Dairy Technologist 
0-35.22 Biologist 
0-35.23 Botanist 
0-35.28 Zoologist 
*0-35.33 Bacteriologist 
*0-35.63 Geologist 
0-35.68 Meteorologist 
*0-35.73 Physicist 
0-35.75 Statistician II (Physical Science) 
0-35.76 Mathematician 
0-36.01 Anthropologist 
*0-36.11 Economist 
*0-36.21 Psychologist 
0-36.31 Sociologist, 
*0-36.51 Statistician 
*0-36.55 Actuary 
0-39.01 Curator 
*0-39.83 Manager, Personnel I 
*0-39.84 Vocational Adviser 
*0-39.90 Chiropractor 
*0-39.92 Optometrist 
*0-39.93 Dietitian 
*0-39.96 Osteopath 
*0-41.10 Airplane Pilot, Commercial 
0-43.30 Window Trimmer 
*0-43.40 Interior Decorator 
0-44.13 Sign Writer, Hand 
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*0-46.01 Clothes Designer 

0-46.88 Industrial Designer 

0-46.91 Cloth Designer 

*0-48.04 Draftsman Aeronautical 
*0-48.05 Draftsman Architectural 
*0-48.18 Draftsman Mechanical 

0-48.25 Draftsman Structural 

0-48.32 Production Illustrator 

0-48.41 Tool Designer 

*0-50.01 Medical Technician 

*0-50.04 X-Ray Technician (Medical) 
*0-50.06 Dental Technician 

*0-50.07 Dental Hygienist 

*0-50.20 Laboratory Assistants 

*0-52.01 Chiropodist 

*0-52.22 Physical Therapist 

*0-56.11 Photographer, Commercial 
0-56.21 Photographer, Portrait 

0-57.41 Physical Instructor 

0-61.40 Studio Engineer 
*0-66.00 Technicians in Radio Broadcasting 
0-66.10 Technicians in Motion Pictures 
0-66.30 Criminologist 

0-66.41 Sanitary Technicians 
*0-68.24 Forester Aide 

0-68.31 thru 0-68.39 Interpreters and Translators 
*0-69.21 Radio Announcer 

0-97.51 Production Manager 

0-97.60 Sales and Distribution Manager 
0-97.75 Director, Program II (Radio) 
0-98.00 Banking, Finance and Insurance Officials 
*0-99.21 Contractors (Construction) 
*1-02.01 Bookkeeping Machine Operator 
*1-05.01 General Office Clerk 

1-07.60 Room Clerk 

1-25.13 Calculating Machine Operator 
*1-32.10 Dentist’s Assistant 
*1-32.20 Physician’s Assistant 
*1-37.18 Court Reporter 
*1-57.10 Insurance Broker 

*1-63.20 Real Estate Broker 

*1-75.00 Sales Persons 

1-97.20 Personal Shopper 

2-21.10 Bartender 

*2-25.37 Airplane Stewardess 

2-26.31 Chef, Institutional 

*2-26.32 Cook, Institutional 

*2-27.00 thru 2-27.09 Waiters and Waitresses 
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*2-32.00 Barber 
*2-32.10 thru 2-32.45  Beautician 
*2-38.20 Nurse, Practical 
*2-43.41 Model 
2-63.10 Fireman (Fire Department) 
2-65.01 thru 2-66.25 Police Officers and Detectives 
*2-68.10 Soldier (Army) 
*2-68.20 Sailor (Navy) 
*2-68.30 Marine (Corps) 
*2-68.40 Coast Guardsmar 
*3-04.10 Dairy Farmer 
*3-05.01 Fruit Farmer 
*3-06.10 General Farmer 
*3-07.10 Livestock Farmoi 
*8-08.10 Poultry Farmer 
*3-09.10 Truck Farmer 
*3-37.10 Manager, Farm 
*3-38.20 Nurseryman I 
*4-01.100 Baker 
403.210 Brewmaster 
4-05.211 Candymaker 
4-06.010 Ice-cream maker 
4-15.020 Weaver 
*4-23.100 Milliner 
*4-25.030 Dressmaker 
*4-26.101 Tailor 


| *4-32.100 Cabinetmaker 


*4-35.720 Upholsterer II 

4-36.000 thru 4-36.299 Occupations in the Manufacture of Furniture 
*4-44.010 Compositor 

*4-44.110 Linotype Operator 

4-45.010 Electrotyper 
4-46.100 Lithographer 
4-47.100 Photoengraver 
*4-48.010 thru 449.090 p 
4-49.010 Bookbinder 
*4-60.100 Shoe Repairman 
4-65.430 Glass Blower 
*4-71.010 Jeweler 
*4-71.510 Watchmaker 

4-73.000 thru 4-73.920 Engravers 
4-74.010 Plater 
*4-75.010 Machinist 

475.130 Instrument Maker 
476.010 Die Maker 

4-76.120 Die Setter 

4-76.210 Tool Maker 
*4-80.010 Sheet-Metal Worker 


ressmen, Printing 
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4-81.030 Molder, Floor 
483.100 Boilermaker 
4-84.000 thru 484.499 Structural Steel Workers 
*4-85.000 thru 4-85.199 Welders 
4-86.010 Blacksmith 
*4-97.000 thru 4-97.930 Electricians 
500.912 fhstrument Man (Electrical) 
*5-12.100 Piano Tuner 
5-17.010 thru 5-17.410 Patternmakers 
*5-24.010 Bricklayer 
5-24.210 Stonemason 
*5-25.000 thru 5-25.999 Carpenters 
*5-27.010 thru 5-27.099 Painter (Construction) 
5-28.100 Paperhanger 
5-29.100 Plasterer 
*5-30.210 Plumber 
5-30.410 Steam Fitter 
*5-36.000 thru 5-36.099 Motor Bus Transportation 
*5-36.010 Bus Driver 
*5-41.010 thru 5-44.025 Railroad Transportation 
*5-49.000 thru 5-49.099 Air Transportation 
*5-49.100 thru 5-49.199 Water Transportation 
*5-55.010 Motion Picture Projectionist 
5-56.000 thru 5-56.299 Motion Picture Industry 
5-57.000 thru 5-57.999 Dry Cleaning, Laundering, Dyeing and Pressing 
*5-58.100 Butcher, Meat 
5-72.010 Stationary Engineer 
*5-80.100 Airplane Mechanic 
*5-81.010 Automobile Mechanic 
5-81.510 Automobile-Body Repairman 
*5-83.024 Oil-Burner-Installation-and-Service Man 
533111 Office-Machine Serviceman 
*5-83.411 Radio Repairman 
5-83.901 Camera Repairman 
5-83.931 Diesel Mechanic 
*5-83.941 Refrigeration Mechanic 
5-83.971 Instrument Repairman 
5-88.000 Warehouseman 
*6-27.530 Standard Sewing Machine Operator 


7-36.010 Chauffeur 
7-60.10 Attendants, Filling Stations and Parking Lots 


STEP FOUR: 


Place the twelve center си! 
thru 0-39 Professional’ to 
Arrange the 111 folders with left 
the twelve center cut folders as 
left hand folders have three digits w 


$ folders in the drawer in order from ‘0-00 
18-00 thru 7-99 Semiskilled Occupations.’ 
hand tabs in numerical order using 
dividers. It will be noted that the 
hile the right hand folders have 
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ix digi i rs are placed in numerical 
4 six digits. The right tabbed folders are p 
5 after the three-digit folder which corresponds to the first 
three digits on the folder. For example, 0-02.41 Teacher, n ls 
placed after the left tabbed folder designated 0-02 Actors and Ac- 
tresses. 


STEP FIVE: 


Items of occupational material to be filed should be coded E 
placed in the folder which bears the same number. Аз new materia 8 
are secured, the code should be placed on each for ready filing. 


STEP SIX: 


The left hand tabbed folders serve as an industrial file. A monograph 
on fields of work in plastics would be filed in 5-10 Fabricated Plastic 
Products, Manufacture Of. Such an article might deal with the artis- 
tic branch and be cross referenced to Industrial Design. Other cross 


references might be listed to Chemist, Chemical Engineer or Mechan- 
ical Engineer, 


STEP SEVEN: 


Certain large areas of employment may not fall into the regular in- 


dustrial system when materials cover the over-all field. The following 
plan may be adapted: 


Area of Work 
Advertising 


Air Conditioning 
Air Transportation 


File In 
0-81 Advertising Agents 
5-83.941 Refrigeration Mechanic 
5-49.000 thru 5-49.099 Air Transporta- 
tion 
0-98.00 Banking, Finance and Insurance 


Officials 
Clerical Work 1-04 thru 1-19 Clerks, Office 
Credit 


0-85 Credit Men 

0-94 Public Officials (N.E.C.) 

0-30 thru 0-32 Teachers 

0-94 Public Officials (N.E.C.) 

0-94 Public Officials (N.E.C.) 

0-12.35 Home Economist 

0-71 Hotel and Restaurant Managers 
1-57.10 Insurance Broker 

0-68.31 thru 0-68.32 Interpreters and 


Banking, Brokerage and Finance 


Diplomat 
Education 

Foreign Service 
Government Service 
Home Economies 
Hotel Service 
Insurance 
Languages 


Translators 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning 5-57.000 Dry Cleaning, Laundering, 
Dyeing and Pressing 

Merchant Marine 0-88 Ship Captains, Mates, Pilots and 
Engineers 


Motion Pictures 


5-56.000 Motion Picture Industry 
Motor Transportation 


5-36.000 thru 5-36.099 Motor Bus 
Transportation 
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Area of Work File In 
Personnel Work 0-39.83 Manager, Personnel I 
Publishing 0-44 Printing and Publishing 
Purchasing 0-91 Purchasing Agent 
Radio— 
Production 0-97.75 Director, Program II (Radio) 
Announcing 0-69.21 Radio Announcer 
Repairs and Installation 5-83.411 Radio Repairman 
Real Estate 1-63.20 Real Estate Broker 
Recreation 0-27.05 Recreation Worker 
Religious Work 0-08 Clergymen 
Restaurant 0-71 Hotel and Restaurant Managers 
Retail 0-72 Retail Managers 
Rural Services 0-12 County Agents and Farm Demon- 
strators 
Science 0-35 Natural Scientist 
ог 0-36 Social Scientists 
Small Business 0-72 Retail Managers 
Television— 


0-97.75 Director, Program IT 
(Television) 

5-83.411 Radio Repairman 

0-07 Managers and Officials (N.E.C.) 

1-44 Ticket, Station and Express Agents 

5-88.000 Warehousemen 


Production 


Repairs and Installation 
Theater Management 
Travel Bureau 


Warehousing 

Water Transportation 5-49.100 thru 5-49.199 Water Transpor- 
tation 

Wholesale Trade 0-73 Wholesale Managers 

Writing 0-06 Authors, Editors and Reporters 


STEP EIGHT: 

Some articles may apply to several fields. For example, an article 
which covers all activities of Advertising as a field of employment 
would be filed under 0-81 Advertising Agents as noted in Step 7. (On 
the other hand, Copy-Writer would be coded 0-06.94 and filed under 
the 0-06 coding; Advertising Lay-out Man 0-44.26 would be filed 
with 0-44 Commercial Artist. In each case, a cross reference would 
be made on a 5 x 8 reference in this manner: ) 


0-81 Advertising Agent 
See also: 
0-06.94 Сору Writer 
0-44.26 Advertising Lay-out Man 
0-36.11 Economist (Market-Research Analyst) 
1-87.26 Salesman, Advertising 
0-56.11 Photographer, Commercial 


Such an article would be noted on the 5 x 8 reference card filed in 
0-06.94 Copy Writer; 0-44 Commercial Artists; 0-36.11 Economist 
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(Market-Researeh Analyst); 1-87.26 Salesman, Advertising; 0-56.11 
Photographer, Commercial. 

The cross reference card should be filed in the folder. Abbreviations 
can be used such as SRA for Science Research Associates or WPS for 
Western Personnel Service. Under this system a notation might read 
“See also: 0-07 Chemist OB-SRA #79.” This would read Occupational 
Brief, Science Research Associates number 79 which deals with plastics. 
The size 5 x 8 allows for a large number of postings without the bulk 
of individual cards for each cross reference. (See Appendix B) 


0-07.32 


0-33.10 


0-28 


0-32.96 


9-38.01 
0-39.12 


0-39.14 
0-39.17 
0-39.31 
0-39.35 
0-39.36 
0-39.45 
0-39.51 
0-39.54 
0-39.62 
0-39.64 
0-42 

0-52.22 
0-53 

0-66.33 
0-68 
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TABLE ков CONVERSION OF FILES FROM 
«А PLAN ков FILING UNBOUND OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION” 
Revisep Мавсн, 1948. BUREAU OF GUIDANCE 


TO CONFORM WITH 


бесохр EDITION, 


Dictionary of Occupational T'itles, 1949 


CHANGES IN CODE 


Old System 
Metallurgist 


Nurse III included all Nursing. 
Code eliminated 


Statistician eliminated 


Add 


Home Economist code elimi- 
nated 


Forester 
Archaeologist 


Economist 

Psychologist 

Biologist 

Botanist 

Bacteriologist 

Geologist. 

Meteorologist 

Agronomist 

Horticulturist 

Zoologist 

Chiropractors 
Physiotherapist 
Optometrist 

thru 0-66.39 Criminologist 
Semiprofessional Occupations 
(N.E.C.) 
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Revision 
0-14 Metallurgical Engineer and Met- 
allurgist 
A new series of codes under 0-33 to indi- 
e duty 


Public Health Nurse 
atistician (Phy 1 Sciences) 
istician (Social Sciences) 
Actuary 
Home Economist (now under 
County Agents and Farm Dem- 
onstrators) 
Two new divisions (left-hand tabs) 
0-35 Natural Scientists (N.E.C.) 
0-36 Social Scientists 
0-35.07 Forester (includes Forest 
Ranger) 


0-36.01 Anthropologist (Archaeologist 
is subordinate title to above) 

0-36.11 Economist 

0-36.21 Psychologist, General 

0-35.22 Biologist 

0-35.23 Botanist 

0-35.33 Bacteriologist 

0-35.63 Geologist 

0-35.68 Meteorologist 

0-35.01 Agronomist 

0-35.05 Horticulturist 

0-35.28 Zoologist 

0-39.90 Chiropractor 

0-52.22 Physical Therapist 

0-39.92 Optometrist 


0-66.30 thru 0-66.39 Criminologist 

Many titles have been moved to classi- 
fied with new code numbers. These are 
not cited here since they are seldom 
used in file. 
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Old System 

1-04 thru 1-18 Clerk Service 

2-03.01 Housekeeper, Domestic and 

2-05.01 Cook, Domestic may be elimi- 
nated due to dearth of materials. Any 
information may be filed in “2-00 thru 
2-09 Domestic Service" 

2-84.10 Janitor and 2-95.20 Elevator 
Operator may be eliminated due to 
lack of materials. Any information 


may be filed in "2-80 thru 2-99 Build- 
ing Services” 


Revision 
1-04 thru 1-19 Clerks, Office 


C «аты. — 


АРРЕХРІХ В 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR OCCUPATIONAL MATERIALS 


Below are suggested abbreviations to be used for cross reference of published 
occupational information. The counselor may add to this list as new materials 


appear. 


BPC V PM 
BPC—AIM 


BBV—OP 
BBV—OC 


CM—FJ 
CP—GOI 
CW—VG 
CW—VG (A) 
CW—VG (B) 
CW—VG (C) 
GM—FS 
HE—PFB 
IR—CR 
LH—HSC 
MA—JF 
MD—SVI 
NFB—VW 


NRS—BS 
NRS—HD 
NRS—PS 


NU—CL 
BG—OM 
OI—OA 

QC—VM 


Bellman Publishing Company 
Vocational and Professional Monographs 
American Industries Monographs 

B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau 
Occupational Pamphlets 
Occupational Charts 

Charm, the Magazine for Business Girl 
Facts about Jobs 

Chronicle Press 
Guide posts to Occupational Information 

Commonwealth Book Company 
Vocational Guidance Monographs 
Series A 
Series B 
Series C 

Glamour Magazine 
Fact Sheets 

Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge 
Picture Fact Books 

The Institute of Research 
Career Research Monographs 

Ladies Home Journal 
High School Career Series 


Mademoiselle Magazine 
Job and Future Department Articles (reprints) 


Morgan Dillon & Company 
Success Vocational Information Monographs 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs 
Vocations for Women 

National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel 


‘Booklet Series 
Handbook of Description of Specialized Fields 
Pamphlet Series of Descriptions of Professions 
National Urban League 
Career Leaflets 
Bureau of Guidance №.У.5. Ed. 
Occupational Monographs 
Occupational Index 
Occupational Abstracts 
The Quarrie Corporation 
Vocational Monographs 
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RIT—VG 
RP—WL 


SRA—AJS 
SRA—OB 
SRA—OR 
SRA—GR 


SC—VGW 
USC—IS 


USL—LM 
USL—OO 
USL—OA 
USL—JF 
USL—WB 


USOE—GL 
USWD—OB 
VG—VGM 
WP—OB 


XU—OO 
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Rochester Institute of Technology 
Vocational Guidance Series 
Row, Peterson and Company 
The Way of Life Series 
Science Research Associates 
American Job Series 
Occupational Briefs 
Occupational Reprints 
Guidance Reprints 
Simmons College 
Vocational Guidance Series for Young Women 
С. 5. Dept. of Comm. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Industrial Series 
С. 5. Dept. of Labor 
Labor Market Information 
Occupational Outlook Series 
Occupational Analysis 
Job Family Series 
Women’s Bureau Series 
С. S. Office of Education 
Guidance Leaflets 
О. 5. War Department 
Occupational Briefs 
Vocational Guidance Manuals 
Vocational Guidance Manuals 
Western Personnel Institute 
Occupational Briefs 
Xavier University 
Occupational Opportunities 
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ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES WITH CODES 


Accountant 0-01 
Actors and Actresses 0-02 
Actuary 0-36.55 
Administrator, education 0-31.10 
Advertising 0-81 
Aeronautical draftsman 0-48.04 
Aeronautical engineer 0-19.03 
Agricultural agent 0-12.20 
Agriculture 3-00 thru 3-49 
Agronomist 0-35.01 
Air conditioning mechanic 5-83.941 
Air transportation 5-49.000 
thru 5-49.099 
Airplane mechanic 5-80.100 
Airplane pilot 0-41.10 
Airplane stewardess 2-25.37 
Anthropologist 0-36.01 
Apprentices 7-93 thru 7-99 
Archaeologist 0-36.01 
Architect 0-03 
Architect, landscape 0-03.20 
Architectural draftsman 0-48.05 
Artist 0-04 
Athlete 0-57.01 


Attendants, filling stations and 
parking lots 7-60.10 thru 7-60.50 


Attorney 0-22.10 
Auctioneer 1-51.10 
Automobile mechanic 5-81.010 
Automobile-body repairman 5-81.510 
Aviation (transportation) 5-49.000 
Aviator 0-41.10 
Bacteriologist 0-35.33 
Baker 4-01.100 
Ballistician 0-66.31 
Banking 0-98.00 
Barber 2-32.01 
Bartender 2-21.10 
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Beautician 2-32.10 thru 2-32.45 
Biologist 0-35.22 

Blacksmith 4-86.010 
Boilermaker 4-83.100 
Bookbinder 4-49.010 


Bookkeeper, general 1-01 thru 1-02 
Bookkeeping machine operator 1-02.01 


Botanist 0-35.23 
Brewmaster 4-03.210 
Bricklayer 5-24.010 
Broker 0-91.80 
Building Manager 0-87 
Building service workers 2-80 thru 2-99 
Bus driver 5-36.010 
Butcher, retail 5-58.100 
Buyer 0-74.11 
Cabinetmaker 4-32.100 
Calculating machine operator 1-25.13 
Camera Repairman 5-83.901 
Candymaker 4-05.211 
Carpenters 5-25.000 thru 5-25.999 
Cartoonist 0-04.41 
Ceramic engineer 0-15.11 
Chauffeur 7-36.010 
Chef, institutional 2-26.31 
Chemical engineer 0-15.01 
Chemicals and chemical 

products 4-50 thru 4-54 
Chemist 0-07 
Chiropodist 0-52.01 
Chiropractor 0-39.90 
Civil engineer 0-16.01 
Clay products 4-66 
Clergyman 0-08 
Clerk, general office 1-05.01 
Clerks, general 1-04 thru 1-19 
Cloth designer 0-46.91 

0-46.01 


Clothes designer 
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Coast guardsman 2-68.40 


College teacher 0-11.50 
Comm»ercial artist 0-44.21 
Communication 5-51 thru 5-54 
Compositor 4-44.010 
Conductor, railroad 0-92.01 
Construction 5-23 thru 5-33 
Contractor (construction) 0-99.21 
Cook, domestic 2-05.01 
Cook, Institutional 2-26.32 
Cosmetician 2-32.15 
County-agricultural agent 0-12.20 
Court reporter 1-37.18 
Credit manager 0-85.10 
Criminologist 0-66.30 
Curator 0-39.01 
Dairy farmer 3-04.10 
Dairy technologist 0-35.16 
Dancer ` 0-45.11 
Decorating (window, interior) 0-43 
Dental hygienist 0-50.07 
Dental technician 0-50.06 
Dentist’s assistant 1-32.10 
Dentist 0-13 
Designer, general 0-46 
Detective 2-65.01 thru 2-66.25 
Die maker 4-76.010 
Die setter 4-76.120 
Diesel mechanic 5-83.931 
Dietitian 0-39.93 
Diplomat 0-94 
Director, program II (radio) 0-97.75 
Doctor of medicine 0-26.10 
Domestic service 2-00 thru 2-09 
Draftsman, general 0-48 
Dressmaker 4-25.030 
Druggist 0-25.10 
Dry cleaning, laundering, dyeing 

and pressing | 5-57.000 thru 5-57.999 
Economist 0-36.11 
Editor 0-06.40 
Electrical engineer 0-17.01 
Electrical products 4-97 thru 5-00 
Electrician 4-97.010 thru 4-97.930 
Electrotyper 0-45.010 
Embalmer 0-65.10 
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Employment Interviewer 
Engineers (general) 


0-68.71 


0-14 thru 0-20 


Engravers 4-73.010 thru 4-73.499 
Estimator 0-68.64 
Farm manager 3-37.10 
Farm-bureau agent 0-12.20 
Farmer, general 3-06.10 
Fashion designer 0-46.01 
Finance 0-98.00 
Fireman (fire dept.) 2-63.10 
Fishermen 3-80 thru 3-89 
Food products 4-01 thru 4-10 
Foreign service 0-94 
Foremen 5-91 thru 5-99 
Forester 0-35.07 
Forester aide 0-68.24 
Forestry (non-profes- 

sional) 3-90 thru 3-99 
Fruit farmer 3-05.01 
Furniture, manufacture of 4-36.000 
General farmer 3-06.10 
General office clerk 1-05.01 
Geologist 0-35.63 
Glass blower 4-65.430 
Glass products 4-65 
Governess 0-32.98 
Government service 0-94 
Home economist 0-12.35 
Horticulturist: (prof) 0-35.05 
Hospital technician 0-50.01 
Hostess 2-25.31 
Hotel management 0-71 
Housekeeper, domestic 2-03.01 
Housekeeper, institutional 2-25.21 
Ice-cream maker 4-06.010 
Illustrator 0-44.21 
Industrial designer 0-46.88 
Industrial engineer 0-18.01 
Inspectors, (building, mine, 

railroad) 0-79 
Inspectors, public service 0-95 
Instrument maker 4-75.130 
Instrument man (elec.) 5-00.912 


Instrument repairman 


5-83.971 
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Instrumentalist, musician 0-24.12 Molder, floor 4-81.030 
Insurance broker 1-57.10 Mortician 0-65 
Interior decorator 0-43.40 Motion picture 
Interpreters 0-68.31 thru 0-68.32 industry 5-56.000 thru 5-56.299 
Motion picture projectionis& | 5-55.010 
Jeweler 4-71.010 | Motor bus transportation 5-36.000 
Judge 0-22.50 Music teacher 0-24.31 
Musician instrumental 0-24.12 
Laboratory assistant 0-50.20 Musician vocal 0-24.00 
Landscape architect. 0-03.20 
Lawyer 0-22.10 Natural scientists 0-35 
Leather, leather goods 4-59 thru 4-62 | Nurse, practical 2-38.20 
Librarian 0-23 Nurse, trained 0-33 
Library assistant 1-20.01 Nurseryman I 3-38.20 
Linotype operator 4-44.110 
Lithographer 46100 Occupational therapist 0-32.04 
Livestock farmer 3-07.10 Office clerk 1-05.01 
Lumber апа lumber Office machine operators 1-25 
products 4-29 thru 4-39 | Office machine serviceman §-83.111 
Officer, ship 0-88 
Machinist 475.010 Oficial, public 0-94 
Maid, general 2.06.11 Officials, union 0-83 
Май carriers 1-28 Oil-burner-installation-and- 
5 service man 5-83.024 
Manager, advertising 0-81.10 2 
Мапа dit 0-85.10 Optician 5-08.01 
ger, cre 5 " 
Marine 2.68.30 Opticians and Lens Grinders 
: and Polishers 5-08 
Marine, merchant 0-88 Optometrist 0-39.92 
Masseur 0-52.41 Osteopath 0-39.96 
Mathematician 0-35.76 
Meat cutter, retail 5-58.100 Painter (fine arts) 0-04.01 
Mechanical dentist 0-50.06 Painter (construc- 
Mechanical draftsman 0-48.18 tion) 5-27.000 thru 5-27.099 
Mechanical engineer 0-19.01 Paper and paper goods 4-41 thru 4-42 
Medical technician 0-50.01 Paperhanger 5-28.100 
Medical-record librarian 0-23.25 Passenger agent 1-44.27 
Medicine 0-26 Patternmakers | 5-17.010 thru 5-17.410 
Merchant marine 0-88 Personal service 2-20 thru 2-59 
Messenger 1-23.14 Personal shopper 1-97.20 
Metallurgist 0-14.10 | Personnel manager 0-39.83 
Metalworking 4-71 thru 4-95 | Petroleum and coal 
Meteorologist 0-35.68 products 4-55 thru 4-56 
Milliner 4-93.100 | Petroleum (production of ) 5-20 
Millman 4-83.914 | Pharmacist 0-25 
Mining engineer 0-20.01  Photoengraver 4-47.100 
Mining and mining machine Photographer, commercial 0-56.11 
operators 5-21 Photographer, portrait 0-56.21 
Minister 0-08.10 Physical instructor 0-57.41 
Model 2-43.41 Physician 0-26 
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Physician's assistant 1-32.20 Sanitary technician 0-66.41 
Physicist 0-35.73 Sculptor 0-04.31 
Physical therapist 0-52.22 Secretary 1-33.01 
Piano tuner 5-12.100 Service occupations 2-00 thru 2-99 
Pilot, airplane 0-41.10 Sewing machine operator, 
Plasterer 5-29.100 standard 6-27.530 
Ч lastic products 5-10 Sheet metal worker 4-80.010 
Plater 4-74.010 Ship officer 0-88 
Plumber 530.210 Shipping clerk 1-34.13 
Podiatrist 0-52.01 Shoe repairman 4-60.100 
Policemen 2-65.01 thru 2-66.25 Showmen 0-62 
Portrait photographer 0-56.21 Sign writer, hand 0-44.13 
Postal office clerk 1-27 Singer 0-24.00 
Poultry farmer 3-08.10 Social scientists 0-36 
Practical nurse 2-38.20 Social worker 0-27.20 
Pressmen, Sociologist 0-36.31 
_ printing 4-48.010 thru 4-48.090 Soldier 2-68.10 
T'rinting and publishing 4-44 thru 4-49 | Sport instructor 0-57 
Production illustrator 0-48.32 || Stationary engineer 5-72.010 
Production manager 0-97.50 Statistical clerk 1-36.01 
— motion picture | 5-55.010 Statistician 0-36.51 
Montes 2-60 ps wai II (physical science) 0-35.75 
Public health nurse 0-33.42 З = е 680.210 
Г ublic officials 0-94 Вова и P: 
Public relations man 0-06.97 Stone we а 18 E 
Purchasing agent 0-91.60 — Sto < E Mo 
E nemason 5-24.210 
Radio announcer 0-69.21 ES _ = 04825 
Radio operator 0-61.30 | — workers 4-84.000 thru 4-84.499 
eri ead md un 0748.1 
lation 5-41.01 ps боп 
"њи 0 thru euin Surveyor 0-64.10 
Real estate broker 1-63.20 У 
Receiving clerk 13404 | Тайог 4-26.101 
Recreation director сага Тела, are 00601 
Refrigeration mechanic 5-83.941 Teacher, drama 0-02.41 
Reporter 0-06.71 Teacher, elementary 0-30.11 
Restaurant manager 0-71 Teacher, handicapped 0-32.00 
Retail manager 0-72 Teacher, high school 0-31.01 
Room clerk 1-07.60 Teacher, music 02491 
Rubber goods 4-57 thru 4-58 Teacher, vocational 0-32.30 
Teacher, college 0-11.50 
Sailor дню онен іп motion pictures 0-66.10 
Sales'and distribution manager 0-97.60 Баз in radio broad- 0-66.00 
erm 1-75.00 thru 1-75.99 | Telegraph operator 1-41.12 


1-50 thru 1-99 


Telephone operator 1-42.31 
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Television mechanic 5-83.411 Veterinarian 0-34.10 
Textiles (mfg) 4-14 thru 4-19 Vocational advisor 0-39.84 


T'extile products 


(fabrication of) 4-21 thru 4-27 


Ticket, express agent 1-H.12 
Timekeepers 1-26 
Tinsmith 4-80.01 
Tobacco products 4-12 
Tool designer 0-48.41 
Tool maker 476.210 


Trade and service 
occupations 


іс manager 


5-55 thru 5-60 
1-44.43 


slator 0-68.31 thru 0-68.32 
Transportation equipment 
(т/д.) 5-02 thru 5-05 
Travel bureau agents 1-44 
Truck farmer 3-09.10 
Typist 1-37.32 
Undertaker 0-65.20 


4-35.720 
5-51 thru 5-54 


Upholsterer IL 
Utilities 


Waiters and 
waitresses 2-27.00 thru 2-27.09 
5-88.000 thru 5-88.199 


4-71.510 


Warehousemen 
Watchmaker 
Water transporta- 


tion 5-49.100 thru 5-19.199 
Weatherman 0-35.68 
Weaver 4-15.020 
Welders 4-85.000 thru 4-85.199 
Wholesale manager 0-73 
Window trimmer 0-43.30 
Wireless operator 0-61.30 
Writer 0-06 
X-ray technician 0-50.04 

0-35.28 


Zoologist 


Index 


Index 


A 


“Action verbs," 177, 184 
Adams, Stuart, 117 
Air Force (sec also Armed services, Mili- 
tary occupations) 
career fields in, 229-233 
diagram of, 232 
disabilities code of, 290-292 
Mobilization Specialty, 233 
occupational areas (chart), 230-231 
oceupational coding in, 233 
Air Force Specialties, 229-233 
Alabama College, 160 
Alphabetical Index of Occupations and 
Industries, 107-110 
American Job Series of Occupational 
Monographs, The, 94, 345 
American Red Cross, position classifica- 
tion of, 148 
Anderson, Stuart, 64 
Applications for work, filing of, 158 
Armed services (see also Military occu- 
pations) 
“career fields” in, 224 
classifying personnel of, 164 
classification according to levels (chart), 
222-223 
manning tables and, 270 
use of occupational information by, 6-7 
Army (see also Armed services, Military 
occupations) 
career fields in, 233-236 
chart of, 234-235 
career plan for officers, 237-238 
diagram of, 238 
MOS (facsimile), 237 
personnel interviews in, 238-241 
recording occupational data in, 238- 
241 
upgrading in, 236 
Army Alpha Intelligence Test, 128 
and Dictionary classification, 166-167 
Army General Classification Test, 128 
statistical study of (table), 130-131 
Arnold, Sam, 338n 
Association of American Universities, 
363 
Atlanta, Ga., survey schedule used in, 54 


B 


Baer, Max F., 26, 64 

Baker, Alton W., 265 

Bakersfield, Calif., 347 

Bamber, Louis, 16 

Banta, K. Vernon, 298n, 305, 319 

Baruch, Ismar, 146 

Bass, B. M., 149 

Baulder, Lucille, 149 

Beckman, В. O., 114 

Bedell, Ralph, 14 

Bell, Howard M., 200 

Benge, Eugene J., 145 

Bennett, Wilma, 160n 

Berkhouse, Rudolph G., 293n 

Beveridge, William H., 364 

Billets, 224 

Bingham, Walter V., 192 

Blau, Ralph, 166 

Boothe, Viva, 338n 

Brammer, Lawrence, 103 

Brayfield, Arthur H., 25, 27, 55, 56, 57, 
100n, 103 

Brewer, John M., 9n, 95 

Brumbaugh, A. J., 364 

Brunsman, Howard G., 111 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, 4 

study of handicapped by, 315 

Bureau of Naval Personnel, 222 

Burk, Samuel L. H., 145 

Burke, J. H., 213n 

Burnell, Max R., 318 

Burtt, Harold Ernest, 64 

Business Week, 337 


С 


California, wages-hours laws of, 264 
California Bureau of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance, 55 
Career Guidance Program, USAF, 233 

Career pattern, Navy (facsimile), 228 

Careers, 94 

Chapman, Paul W., 95 

Child, Irvin L., 253 

Civilian Conservation Corps, 4 

Civilian Users Force Analysis Sheet, 271- 
272 


415 


416 


Clague, Ewan, 341n 
Clark, Florence E., 27 А 
Classification Act of 1949, pay scales іп 
(chart), 147 
Classification titles, 34 Р 
Classified Index of Occupations and in- 
dustries, 110 Р 
Classifying jobs and occupations, 105- 
150 (see also Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles) 
according to intelligence, 128-129 
according to interest, 128-129 
by degree of skill, 114 
by Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
117-128 
basis of, 124-126 
by social-economic group, 113-114 
Census Classification, 105-117 
reproduced, 379-390 
comparability of systems of, 129-132 
entry occupations, 204-218 
for vocational training, 139 
military, 7, 224-245 
uses of, 148-149 
Cleveland, Ohio, 348 
Clothier, Robert C., 104 
Cobb, Stanley, 313 
Community programs, 20 
job analysis and, 32-33 
job patterns in, 275, 278 
use of Dictionary in, 162 
use of occupational families by, 195- 
197 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 292- 
293 
Content of a Good Occupational Mono- 
graph, 90-94 
Convertibility List of Occupations, 129- 
132, 205 
Copp, Tracy, 283 
Cornell, William Bouck, 278 
Cottingham, H. F., 213n 
Cottle, William C., 64 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations, 42 
Counseling (see Vocational counseling) 
Counseling profiles, 192 
Counselors (see Vocational counselors) 
Critical occupations (see Occupations) 
Cromwell, R. Floyd, 103 
Cunliffe, Rex B., 12 


D 


Darley, J. G., 23 
David, Paul T., 333 
Davis, Edwin W., 200 
Depression, 339-340 


INDEX 


Devlin, H. Dorsey, 318 
Dick, Dr. Alfred C., 292 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Т 
34 
apprentices in, 152 
as classification tool, 117-128 
аз training tool, 154-155 
classification in, and intelligence, 166- 
167 
coding system of (table), 119 
structure of, 126-128 
definitions, and NEMA descriptions, 
153-154 
Entry Occupational Classification, 204ft 
dangers of, 218 
filing systems and, 158-161 
foremen in, 152 
history of, 118 
industrial classification in, 258-259 
labor grades in, 153-154 
related occupations in, 155-158 
sample page from (facsimile), 120 
training in use of, 167-170 
use of codes in, 67 
uses of, 151-171 
by Veterans Administration, 164 
drawbacks of, 151-153 
general, 96 
in combination with other tools, 
163-164 
in industrial conversion, 275-276 
in job analysis programs, 163 
in making surveys, 162 
in vocational counseling, 165-167 
to handicapped, 281-282 
upgrading and, 157-158 
Dissemination of information 
in New Jersey high schools, 12 
methods of, 10-12 
Disabilities codes, 288-293 
Air Force, 290-292 
Consolidated Vultee, 292-293 
“Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occu- 
pational Monograph,” 101, 102 
Doherty, William Brown, 313n 
Doll, Edgar А., 32 
Dresden, Katharine W., 64 
Dry cleaner (hand), description of, 71 
Dudek, Edmund Е., 144 
Dugan, Willis E., 148n 
Durand, John D., 364 
Dvorak, Beatrice J., 118n, 171, 219, 293п 


й 


Е 


Есопотіс areas, 353 
Education 


and hiring requirements, 190 


INDEX 


Education (Cont.): 
as job evaluation factor, 142 
enrollments, forecast of (graph), 360 
increase in, 360-361 
labor force and, 361 
oceupational information in, 8-9 
through job analysis, 33 
Edwards, Alba M., 113, 149, 330, 331 
Employment (see also Labor force) 
by industry group (graph), 335 
Census figures on (fable), 112 
general level of, 335-336 
governmental action and, 336 
of the aged, 326 
of 14-17-year-old boys, 330 
opportunities 
factors in, 334-337 
publicity and, 337 
postwar, 334 
seasonal, 337-339 
sensitivity to depression of, 339-340 
technology and, 337 
“Employment Outlook for Elementary 
and Secondary Teachers," 342 
Employment information, 320-364 
and worker competence, 358 
for farm workers, 353-355 
general and specific, 322 
local, 346-357 
by occupation, 355-357 
comprehensive community survey, 
346-349 
form for obtaining (facsimile), 350 
labor market reports, 349-355 
long-range vs. short-range, 320-321 
national, 340-346 
outlook, 340-346 
preparation of, 341 . 
publications of, 345-346 
uses of, 357-359 
versus other information, 358 
Entry occupations 
and training courses, 209-210 
casual work experience and, 209 
classification of, 204-218 
at three-digit level ( facsimile), 205 
breakdown levels of (chart), 207 
factors in, 208-210 
method of, 211-212 
uses of, 211 
counseling and, 212-213 
defined, 201 
handieapped workers and, 318 
hobbies and, 209 
identification of, 203 
importance of, 202-203 


placement in, 213, 218 
Enumerator’s Reference Manual, 106 


417 


Epilepties (see Handicapped workers) 
Erickson, Clifford E., 27 
Essential occupations (see Occupations) 
Establishments, 255 
job patterns in, 266-272 
Evans, Col. George R., 7n 
Experience 
casual, and entry occupations, 209 
military, 245-252 
dangers of as criterion, 252-253 
reasons for not requiring, 202 


F 
Families, occupational (see Occupational 
families) 
Films, 95-96 


Firms 
statistics on, 265 
Florida State Employment Service, 74 
Follow-up studies, 60-64 
forms for (facsimile), 61, 62, 63 
steps in preparing, 61 
manual for, 60 
of handicapped workers, 312-313 
presentation of results of, 63 
Form, William H., 219 
Forrester, Gertrude, 27, 104, 155, 171 
Fowler, Fred M., 10 
Fredenburgh, F. A., 219 
Froehlich, Clifford, 102 
Fryer, Douglas, 128n 


G 


Gachet, Rochelle R., 160, 161 
General Motors Corporation, 29, 202 
physical demands form of (facsimile), 
304 
Gerpen, Clayton d'A., 192n 
Glover, John G., 278 
Government 
classification of jobs in, 145-148 
effect of on employment, 336 
Federal, pay scale of, 147-148 
importance of occupational informa- 
tion to, 4-5 
Greenleaf, Walter J., 11, 96 
Guidance (see also Vocational counsel- 


ing) 
handbooks for, 10 
in schools, 9-19 
methods of, 10-12 
Guide for Placement of the 
Handicapped, 288 
Guide to the Community Occupational 
Survey, 55 


Physically 


INDEX 


H Hoppock, Robert, 15 

Horchow, Reuben, 253 

Hunter College, postal card question- 
naire used by, 50-51 

Hutcherson, George E., 159n, 391 


418 


Hahn, Milton E., 55, 56, 57, 192n 
Holbeisen, Robert, 357n 
Halliday, Robert W., 149 
Hamilton, Kenneth W., 281 


“Handbook of Facts on Women Work- 
ers,” 343 
Handicapped workers, 280-319 
and the labor force, 326 
agencies for counseling, 281-285 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
283-284 
U.S. Employment Service, 284-285 
Veterans Administration, 281-283 
cardiac and vascular cases, 297 
follow-up of, 312-313 
common disabilities of, 280 
company programs for, 302-305 
defined, 280 
disabilities codes for, 288-293 
entry occupations and, 318 
epileptics, 313-314 
follow-up of, 312-313 
job specifications and, 67-68 
matching jobs to, 286-288 
mental cases, 286-288 
occupational information for, 281 
performance of, 314-316 
statistics on (lable), 314 
physical demands approach to, 293- 
295 
placement of, 295ff 
steps in, 285 
re-engineering jobs for, 311-312 
State-Federal programs for, 283-284 
training and counseling of, 316-318 
tuberculous, 315 
veterans, 281-283 
vocational rehabilitation of, 281-284 
Handville, Raymond, 159 
Hanman, Bert, 295n, 305, 309, 310, 319 
Hanna, J. V., 213n 
Harrell, М. 5., 128 
Harrell, T. W., 128 
Harris, Norman, 347n 
Harris, Seymour E., 364 
Hartley, David, 15 
Hatt, Paul K., 114, 115n, 149 
Hauser, Philip M., 323n 
Hay, Edward N., 145 
Health Qualification Placement Record 
(facsimile), 298-301 
Heffernan, William, 347n 
Heinz, Carl A., 118n, 171, 219, 293n 
Helpers, 152 
Hiring requirements, 190 
for entry occupations, 201-202 


I 


Industrial engineering, description of 
(facsimile), 85-87 
Industrial Hazards Division, 314 
Industrial relations, education in, 3-4 
Industry, 254-279 
classification of 
by Census, 259-260 
in Dictionary, 258-259 
in labor laws, 264 
Social Security, 258 
uses of, 264ff 
composition of, 265 
conversion of, 274-277 
defined, 254-255 
depression sensitivity of, 339-340 
manning tables for, 272-274 
percentages of firms in (table), 265 
seasonal, 337-339 
stable, 339 
Standard Classification of, 255-258 
sample of (facsimile), 257 
use of general information in, 96-97 
use of occupational deseriptions in, 69 
use of occupational information by, 2-4 
use of surveys in, 53, 58 
wages-hours laws for, 264 
weekly work hours of (table), 259 
Interest Check List, 213 
International Labor Organization, 5-6 
International Standard Classification of 
Occupations, 6 
Interviewers, survey, 52-58 
Iowa, survey of teachers in, 13-14 


J 


Jager, Harry A., 5n, 6 

Jasper, Leslie, 17 

Jasper, Nathan, 193 

Jebo, Elmer H., 319 

Job analysis 
and number of jobs, 32 
and occupational descriptions, 74 
as approach to interviewing, 44-46 
as basis of Dictionary of Occupational 

Titles, 118 

as training tool, 43-46 
by outside agencies, 32-33 
checking results of, 46-47 
defined, 29 


INDEX 


Job Analysis (Cont.): 
difficulty of job and, 35-36 
entry occupations and, 203 
experience as factor in, 37 
forms for, 38-42 
facsimiles of, 39-41 
hours and shifts and, 36 
instructions for, 42-43 
items to consider in, 34-38 
location of job and, 34 
military, in World War II, 6-7 
number employed and, 34-35 
occupational families and, 177 
physical demands as part of, 30, 37 
production standards and, 36 
pointers in learning, 45-46 
programs for, 30-33 
in Army and Navy, 221-224 
use of Dictionary in, 163 
schedules 
sample of, 371-378 
selling of to top management, 46 
specificity in, 43 
supervision and, 35 
tools and, 36 
turnover and, 35 
use of, 30-32 
work experience and, 24 
Job analysis 
working conditions and, 36-37 
Job analysts 
qualities needed in, 43 
supervision of, 46 
worker characteristies estimated by, 
192-194 
Job and Worker Factors (table), 188-189 
Job descriptions, 35 
and occupational descriptions, 74 
evaluation of, 99-102 
in union contracts, 3 
inaccuracies in, 68 
nature of, 67 
sample, 68 
suggestions for preparing, 98-99 
supervisors’ review of, 68 
users of, 68 
Job evaluation, 141-148 
factors in, 141-142 
study of (illustration), 143 
methods of, 142-148 
classification, 145-148 
factor comparison and ranking, 145 
point system, 142-145 
simplicity in, 144-145 
Job patterns, 266-272 
community planning and, 278 
in conversion, 274-277 
manning tables, 266-272 


419 


Job psychograph, 192 
Job-seekers, aspirations of, and oppor- 
tunity, 321-322 
Job specification (facsimile), 66 
defined, 67 
Job titles, 34 
Jobs 
as context of aptitude tests, 3 
classification of, 105-150 
competition for, and unemployment, 
336 
defined, 25-26 
evaluation of, 141-148 
for handicapped (see Handicapped 
workers) 
industrial processes and, 254 
matched to handicapped workers, 286- 
288 
part-time, 17 
re-engineering of, 311-312 
related (see Occupational families) 
Jucius, Michael J., 149 


K 


Kaiser Shipyards, 295 

Kepner, Richard De Monbrun, 288 

Kirk, Barbara A., 16n 

Kirkham, J. P., 171 

Kitch, Donald E., 62n 

Kitson, Harry, 20 

Kolesnikoff, Vladimir, 254n, 278 

Korean War, critical occupations in, 137- 
138 

Kuh, Clifford, 295n 


L 


Labor demand areas, farm (map), 354 
Labor force (see also Employment, 
Workers) ! 

age of entry into, 328-330 

defined, 322 

education and, 361 

future trends in, 332-334 

in World War II, 323 

length of participation in, 327-330 

occupational group distribution 

(table), 333 
older persons and, 326 
population and, 324-334 
statistics on (graph), 325 

postwar withdrawal from, 334 

potential, 325 

social-economie groups in, 330-332 

Social Security and, 336 

trends in, 1940-1950 (graph), 324 
Labor Force, Monthly Report on, 323 


of 


420 


Labor laws, 264 
"Labor Market and Employment Secu- 
ritv, The," 345 
Labor market areas, 351-353 
Labor market reports, 349-355 
area covered by, 351-353 
local (facsimile), 352 
one-page (facsimile), 351 
Labor unions 
job evaluation factors and, 142 
use of general information by, 96 
use of job analysts by, 2 
Landy, Edward, 95, 162 
Langton, Gertrude K., 315 
Lawshe, C. H., Jr., 142, 143, 144 
Lehman, Ann, 319 
Leisure time, 209 
Lennox, William G., 313 
Leukart, Richard H., 150 
Lindley, Clyde J., 219 
Lorge, Irving, 166 


M 


McBride, Earl D., 288 
McCreary, William H., 62n 
McGann, Paul B., 159n, 391 
Mann, R. T., 292 
Manning tables, 266-274 
facsimile of, 267-269 
uses of, 272-273 
Manpower (see also Workers) 
conversion of, 274-277 
pattern of (lable), 277 
Manufacturing (see Industry) 
Marine Corps (see also Armed services, 
Military occupations) 
occupational coding in, 224 
Masincup, W. Earl, 104, 118n 
Master Worker Characteristics Sheet, 
177, 178-179 (facsimile) 
Maynard, H. H., 149 
Meir, Paul, 315 
Modesto, Calif., 346-347 
Montgomery, Frances J., 315 
Monthly Labor Review, 345 
Michelman, C. А., 10 
Michels, Marjorie E., 16n 
Michigan State College, 321 
Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction, 60 
Michigan State Employment Service, 
occupational guides of, 357 
Mickelson, Grace Т., 25 
Military occupational Specialties, 221 
and rank, 245, 250 
and related civilian occupations, 241- 
245 
reliability of, 245 


INDEX 


253 


Military occupations, 2: 
civilian oceupations 
classification of, 224-245 

Air Force, 229-233 
Marine Corps, 224-227 
Navy, 227-229 
importance of, 220-221 
Miller, Delbert C., 219 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales, 
192 
Murtland, Cleo, 27 
Myers, Charles A., 364 


N 


ed to, 241-245 


National Conference of State Supervisors 
of Employment. Counseling, 8 
National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 153-154 
National Resources Committee, 339 
National Resources Planning Board, 334 
National Roster of Scientific and Profes- 
sionalized Personnel, 88 | 
National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel, 52 К 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, 90, 94, 101, 213 
National Youth Administration, 4 
Navy (see also Armed services, Military 
occupations) " 
classification of officer qualifications 
in, 229 
job classifications in, 227 | 
placement ої personnel in civilian jobs, 
243-245 
primary and secondary skills in, 227 
Special Aids (facsimile), 244 Е 
Nebraska, study of occupational infor- 
mation in schools of, 14 
Nelson, William H., 14 
New Jersey 
school surveys in, 12 
graphical results of, 13-14 
New York City Adjustment Service, 114 
New York State, wages-hours laws of, 
264 
New York State Education Department, 
filing system of, 158-159 
Nichols, William O., 219 
North, Сесії C., 114, 115n 
North Central Association, 363 ; 
North Dakota Check List for Evaluating 
Occupational Literature, 102 
North-Hatt Scale (table), 115-116, 117 


о 


Observational work, 208 
Occupational abstracts, 89 


INDEX 


Occupational Abstracts, 345 
Occupational briefs, 89-90 
local (facsimile), 356-357 
Occupational Briefs, 345 
Occupational descriptions, 69-78 
as training tool, 69 
coverage of, 70 
evaluation of, 99-102 
in textbooks, bulletins, articles, 94-95 
individual, 74-77 
by USES, 77-78 
example of, 74-76 
source materials for, 74 
industrial, 70-74 
by states and communities, 73-74 
facsimile of, 71 
limitations of, 69-70 
quality of, 70 
suggestions for preparing, 98-99 
Occupational families, 172-200 
community programs’ use of, 195-197 
degrees of relationship within, 184-185 
development of, 176-183 
by experts’ and analysts’ estimates, 
192-194 
Dictionary three-digit code and, 198 
speed sort cards and, 181-183 
_ through on-the-job measure, 191 
hiring requirements and, 190 
local, 197-199 
military and civilian, 241-245 
pie charts of (illustration), 186-187 
supervision and, 185 
transfer of workers and, 194-195 
types of, 173-176 
А designated characteristies, 176 
individual, 173, 174 (illustration) 
industrial, 173, 175 (illustration) 
in-plant, 173, 176 
military, 173, 220-253 
use of in vocational counseling, 197 
worker characteristics and, 190-194 
Occupational fields, 225 (diagram), 226 
(table) 
Occupational Goals for College Students, 
88 
Occupational groups, 119-124 
Occupational Guides, 77 
Occupational Index, 25, 345 
Occupational information 
conversion of files of (lable), 403-404 


development and use ol, 20° 
draft-deferment and, 2, 5 
filing of, 158-161 

or handicapped workers, 281 
гор individual pupils, 18-19 
‘or separation counseling, 252 
11 guidance, 9-19 


421 


Occupational information (Cont.): 
in magazine articles, 89-90 
international use of, 5-6 
local, 98 
materials for (check list), 19 
uses of, 102-103 
military, 221-224 
use of, 6-7 
nature of, 1-2 
obtaining of, 28-64 
on employment and training, 320-364 
on farm labor, 353-355 
on supply and demand of labor, 4 
published, sources of, 365-370 
abbreviations for (table), 405-406 
right of job seeker to, 3 
social sciences and, 20-21 
suggestions for evaluating, 100-102 
tools for, 24-25 
training in, 22-24 
unbound, N. Y. plan for filing, 391- 
402 
use of virual aids in, 95-96 
uses of 
in economics, 4 
in education, 8-9 
in industry, 2-4 
ways of presenting, 65 
white-collar bias in, 25 
Occupational Mobility (chart), 196 
Occupational Monographs, 90-94 
criteria for evaluating, 101 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, 341 
Occupational Research Program, 4 
Occupational titles (see also Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles) 
list of, 407-411 
obtaining of in U. S. Census, 106 
Occupational T'rends, 89-90, 95, 346 
Occupationology, 20 
Occupations 
classification of, 105-150 
by degree of skill, 114, 124-125 
by social-economic group, 113-114 
in Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
117-128 
critical, 132-139 
in Korean War, list of, 137-138 
in World War II, list of, 133-137 
death and retirement rate in, 330 
defined, 26 
essential, 132-139 
criteria for, 261 
in 1951, 261-204 
machine, 185 г 
military (see Military occupations) 
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